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EDITORIAL 

T«acher-Training: Refrospeef and Prospect 

With the Septembei number, the Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Sociology will begin its twenty-third year of 
publication It was oiiginally designed as a magazine of 
“theory and jiractice” in the then newly developing field of 
Educational Sociology At the lime of its projection, the 
educational world was saturated with tlie individual physio¬ 
logical psycliology appi oach to education The cm riculiim 
was content and child centered. 

Since that time there has been a growing recognition of 
the role of group life, culture, and community in human 
behavioi. Instinct p.sychology has gone “by the board.'' 
IQ's have ceased to be the Alpha and Omega of education. 
Many evidences aie being manifest that education is shift¬ 
ing its emphasis fiom the child centeicd to the school which 
is community centeied. While IQ and performance tests 
still have then place, the emphasis has shifted frpm psycho- 
meliics to socio-metncs and yroup dynamics. While subject 
matter masteiy is stiH needed, the dynamic of education is 
now on total personality development. 

The Journal op Educational Sociology has had a 
niajoi role m the development of that change. Fiom the be¬ 
ginning, Sociologists have contended that behavior was 
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moi e a matter of culture than of psycholog-ical factoi s, the 
mores were more of a determinant of human bchavioi than 
the S-R. It is now becoming cleai that group Icadersliii) is 
by far more necessaiy in teacher coniiietcncy tlian undei- 
standing the laws of learning 

II 

The fore-gotng developments indicate, in tins vvritei-’s 
opinion, that the battle ovei the “iiatuic of human natiiic” 
has been won The btg problems in teacher tiaming today 
relate to how to translate the insights gained fiom these 
developments into teachei competency. 

There is a real sense in which we stand today on the 
till eshold of advances m group life, and understanding of 
the group process, at about the .same place wheic educatoi s 
stood at the beginning of this century with regard to in¬ 
dividual human nature At that time William James was 
writing concerning the psychological principles of Icai ning. 
Intelligence testing was in its infancy. Thorndike was soon 
to develop his performance tests, These developments failed 
to fiee human beings sufficiently for them to make their 
maximum contributions Teachei s in some schools aie able 
to mouth all the cliches of democracy yet divide up on a 
faith basis to eat their lunches. Social scientists i epoi t that 
the snootiest of all social institutions in the average Amer¬ 
ican community is the high school. While we aie using 
posters on brotherhood, obseiving Negro history week, 
Brotlierhood week, and developing units on tolerance, we 
are still "gerrymandering” school districts to send Negio 
children to all-Negro schools and white children to all- 
white schools. 

Ill 

It is obvious that a new appioach to teacher training has 
to be developed Here, of course, we um into the vested in¬ 
terests of education. Eveiy department and eveiy subject 
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field has its foiloweis who believe they have the panacea for 
ills which beset education Our authors, Kolodny and 
Isaacs, in tins number of the Journal condemn, in a scath¬ 
ing article, the teacher tiaimng institutions foi the devel¬ 
opment of so many “education” courses, and the duplication 
of com ses covei ing the same subject matter Theii panacea, 
however, is as devastating as the malady, in this wi iter’s 
opinion If theie is one thing which should be cleai it is that 
subject matter wastery alone Joes not make teacher com¬ 
petency, Teachcis must obviously have scltolatship There 
is no guarantee, howcvei, that “scholarly teachers'' ai e any 
better educational leaders than the imscliolai ly ones 
Does not the whole of teachci training need to be re¬ 
thought^ Instead of scholarship versus “teacher tiaining” 
do vve not need to think of teacliei competencies in the light 
of changing cleniands of the society What are these com¬ 
petencies? Obviously scholaiship is one. Research compe¬ 
tency, gioup leadership, an understanding of human nature, 
coinmumty organization, skills in human relations, and 
evaluation abilities aie a fe^v of the otheis 
This discussion is sufficient to indicate that teacher train¬ 
ing is in foi considerable re-examination if education is to 
be made a vital force in oiu society The question is whether 
educational leadership can meet that challenge If this mag¬ 
azine can contribute to that ic-fociising of educational 
dii ection m the next few years as it has contributed to the 
pievious changes mentioned above, it will have more than 
served its purpose. 


Dan W. Dodson 



TEACHER-TRAINING: THE ACHILLES HEEL 
OF EDUCATION 

Jules Kolodny and William Isaacs 

1 

Professional educators need not be told that education 
is in an unhealthy state of affaiis in theUnited States today. 
The crisis, if it may be called such, i.s not due to any alarm¬ 
ing degeneration of oin educational system; schools today 
ai-e probably vastly superior, in an all around sense, to 
those of fifty years ago The alai*m arises from the very 
great and apparent discrepancy between promise and per¬ 
formance — between what education can do and what 
education is doing. 

Many educators at e inchned to blame this slate of affair s 
on inadequate school appropriations. Penny-pinching bud¬ 
gets, no doubt, add to the difficulties. Schools cannot he 
properly administered on a shoe-string pur.se. I^ow salary 
schedules tend to attract the incck and the less eoinpclent 
Community and administrative efforts to regulate the pri¬ 
vate lives of teachers, subjecting them to indignities not 
heaped upon others, surely alienate the motc-spiiited ele¬ 
ments away from the teaching profession The absence of a 
"sound recruiting program for futuie teacheis'* undoubted¬ 
ly contiibutes to the failure of education to educate Brit 
even if these serious shortcomings and grievances weic 
remedied, the educational gap between possibility and 
achievement would still be great. 

Although it may seem like an educational tiuism, what 
we still consider basic to the entire educational problem is 
the need for intellectual, scholaily and pedagogic compe¬ 
tence on the part of the classroom teacher. We do not think 
his present training adequately meets that need Wc believe 
that Dr. Paul Klapper, presideiit-emei itus of Queens Col- 
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lege, stressed this very point in his analysis of the pioblem 
(“Fii st, Teach the Teachei s.”) But we are not at all cet tain 
that his sound appj oach is that of many pi ofcssional eclU' 
cators, to whom seeming better teachers simply means 
rcqiuiing of piospective teachers more couiscs in ptinciplcs 
and methods of education. This point of view which floiii- 
ishes in most Stale Tcachcis Colleges and in many Schools 
of Education can be explained laigely as a reaction to in- 
fei ior teaching — past and present — and to inadequate 
teacher training in many of the Liberal Arts and Science 
colleges thioughoiit the countiy In these colleges, students 
aie very often exposed to teachcis who aie piimaiily 
scholars and reseaich experts; they can’t teach, resent the 
need to do so, and regaid their classroom work as a neces- 
saiy evil to maintain their academic standing It should 
come as no siirpnse to leain that, undei the circtunslanccs, 
students find the educative process no less painful than do 
the professors themselves In a icccnt suivey of Brooklyn 
College Icachei s, made by the Department of Sociology of 
Riitgeis University, students lated their teachei s high in 
knowledge of subject mattei, but low in ability to stimulate 
thought. One student minced no words in describing a full 
professo!; “^'He sure knows his stuff, but he's a lousy 
teacher.” 

Although academic standards are generally high in 
Liberal Ai ts and Science collcgies, many prospective teach¬ 
ers get little training in pedagogy They go forth, model 
their own teaching after that of their instructors, and sin 
as they were sinned against 

The moment the need for a “science” of education was 
recognized, many educators elevated their calling to a pio- 
fession. Whether from vanity, conviction, vested interest— 
any 01 all — piofessors of Education developed the same 
attitude of indispensabihty and importance towards educa¬ 
tion as all specialists — the sociologists, the social worker, 
the psychiatrist — adopt towards theii calling 
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Although no educational courses had existed foi genei a- 
tions and generations, professional educators intioduced 
them by the tens and hundreds The icsult has been an end¬ 
less duplication and overlapping with this nnhaiipy conse¬ 
quence: students aie surfeited with pedagogy at the ex|K*n,se 
of scholarship and intellectual tiaining; whereas in the past 
piospective teacheis were abysmally ignorant of the ele¬ 
ments of sound teaching, they are now inoic exiicit at 
knowing how to teach, but insufficiently piepaiccl for what 
they are supposed to teach 

Our criticism of Teachers Colleges and Schools of Edu¬ 
cation are essentially these: (1) Too much time is devoted 
to professional courses at the expense of the IJbei al Arts 
and Sciences (2) There is an endless duplication and ovci - 
lapping of courses. 

State Teachers Colleges, which aie hang-overs of the old 
Normal Schools, are especially guilty of these piactices. 
Although they have improved considerably over the ycais, 
many are still wedded to an extremely nai row conception of 
teacher training. 

New York State Teachers College, at Albany, which jn c- 
pares students for secondary school teaching icqimcs only 
18 units of professional educational training out of a total 
of 124 for the bachelor’s degree^ This, howevei, is clcai ly 
an exception. In its 1947 survey, the iVezo Voi/i Times indi¬ 
cated that, in most teachers' colleges, about half of the 
courses are professional — that is, about half of the stu¬ 
dents’ time is taken up with matters pertaining to education. 

This phenomenal growth of education in state colleges is 
even more effectively revealed by the composition of their 
faculties At State Teachers’ College, Coitland, New York, 
theie are 5 instructors in Social Studies, 5 in English, 1 m 
Mathematics, and 16 in Education. At State Teachcis Col¬ 
lege, Brockton, New York, there aie 5 in Social Studies, 
7 in English, 1 in Mathematics and 17 in Education. These 
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cases are not exceptions; they are a fair cross section of 
Teachers Colleges thioiighout the country If anything, 
students in New Yoik State Teacheis Colleges faie better 
than those in other states. Courses given in New York moie 
neaily tend to approach those offered in the Liberal Arts 
Colleges. 

In Schools of Education conducted by universities, the 
situation is somewhat better Although the preset ibed num¬ 
ber of educational courses is less than half the total nutnbei 
taken, many of the liberal arts and science com ses are tied 
in with education but are not consideied education courses 
One may ponder how mathematics for teachers, social 
studies for teachers, and French liteiatuic fot teacheis dif¬ 
fer from similai studies for students who do not intend to 
teach Courses in Ameiican literature aic taught “with 
special emphasis upon tliose authors whose pi oductions are 
used in elementary and high schools ” A course in French 
liteiatuic is desciibcd as emphasizing “the teaching of the 
vaiious types of leading gcneially piesenlcd in secondary 
schools.” These aie not the study of literatiue on a college 
level so much as reviews of elemental y and high school 
leading lists. In the piocess of relating liberal aits and 
science coinscs to education, it is abundantly cleai that con¬ 
tent com ses ai c watci ed down. Piospcclive teachci s ai e thus 
exposed to even more education and less liberal arts and 
science than college lecords indicate In ordei to peimit 
students to take moic professional com ses, a ininiminn of 
content courses is offered So, foi example, one leading uni¬ 
versity expects students to be equipped to teach economics 
on the basis of a total offering of fom courses of the prin¬ 
ciples and pioblcrn type 

Along with the expansion of education courses has gone 
another pai.illel deveiopmenl. the giowth of many new de¬ 
partments Many Sclmols of ILducation now boast of a 
Department of Safety Isducation, Department of Visual 
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Aid, Department of Guidance, and so on. It may be ai Rued 
that these are important educational nuttci.s. D()u})t)cs.sly 
they are But why Departments? Why not simply basic 
courses? To us, all of this seems to be another case of over¬ 
expansion — of spreading- the huiici Ihin lo maki' it ro 
farther. Thus do Schools of Education and Teacbeis C^ol- 
leges become enmeshed in a netwoik of wheel.s within 
wheels. 

Frequently education couiscs are built up by invokiiiR 
“science” and “philosophy” without wait ant. Science of 
Cookmg and a Foundations of a Philosophy of Amcncan 
Recreation are examples of this tendency. Sucli pi etenlions 
are not only misleading, but aie inimical lo the best intei- 
ests of science and philosophy How can students be ex¬ 
pected to giasp the nature of science and philosophy when 
colleges themselves help foster misconceptions? 

Overlapping of courses cannot always be avoided. In the 
liberal arts and science colleges, advanced courses inevi¬ 
tably cover some of the ground already gone ovet in ele¬ 
mentary courses. This is also true in Schools of Education, 
Much of this duplication could piobably be eliminated by 
more caieful planning and piogiamming Ilowcvei, it is 
still true that one is not likely to find the same degi ce of 
duplication in Schools of Law, Medicine and Gi.idualc 
Faculties of Liberal Arts and Sciences as in Schools of 
Education, particularly in graduate studies. 

Here is a partial list of courses offered undei Adminis¬ 
tration in the catalogue of one School of Education. How 
much genuine need is there for so many of them? 

Administration of the School 
Administration and the Teacher 
Advanced Research in School Administration 
Workshop. Problems and Practices in Admiinstralion 
Apprenticeship in School Administration 
Principles of Scliool Administration 
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Organiiiation and Administiation of the Elementary School 
Majoi Course in Administration of tlic Elementary School 
Administration of the Junior High School 
Democratic Adiiiinistratioii of the High School 
Oigaiiii'atioii and Management of the High School 
Faculty Paflicipation in High School Administration 
Admimsli alive Practices of the Small Higli School 
Pimciplcs of High School Administration 
Adnnmsli ciiion of the Secondary School 

Limitations of space do not peimit similar analyses of 
the couises given in pliysica! education, vocational educa¬ 
tion, business education, and other fields, wheie the same 
duplication exists. Sciuliny of School of Education bulle¬ 
tins will bear out our contention that the practice is witle- 
spiead. Fioni the extensive niannei in which physical edu¬ 
cation and home arts Iiave been expanded at the expense 
of the sciences, foi example, one might conclude that it is 
fai casiei to iieconic an atomic physicist than a teacher of 
cooking or a health education instructoi All of this seems 
to add up to an aililicial expansion of a few basic educa¬ 
tional ideas which aic endlessly repeated — jaigon, texts, 
and bibl logi ajihies — od nauseam. If they do contain 
grealei value than seems appaienl, — and we fiankly 
doubt It — the courses should be drastically rewoikec! to 
eliminate their re[)etitive aspects 

It has been argued that many of the shoitcomings we 
have pointed out ai e due to the i apid development of edu¬ 
cation as a special field of inquiiy We aie inclined to 
doubt the validity of this explanation Ainciican educators 
have given theii sei lous attention to education and its 
problems foi at least fifty years One can scaicely chaiac- 
tciizc the developments of half a century as a mushioom 
growth 

How do [)io.s[)ective tcacliei s feel about the endless mul¬ 
tiplicity of ediK-alional couises? Some have nevei thought 
about It, others accept then bondage as do all people wlio 
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find themselves unable to escape from an unpleasant scl-itp 
But a large number have been articulate. I'hcy fi ankly (ind 
many "Ed” courses fruitless, distasteful, boiing, deaden¬ 
ing If student experience means anything, because of the 
duplication, repetition, overlapping, the point of dlnumsh- 
ing returns very soon sets ni. Here aic a few typical 
student comments: “Learned tiivia.” "Much ado about 
nothing” "Froth without beei ” “A complete waste of 
time ” "The most boring part of college.” 

This leaction is not typical simply of the uudcigiad- 
uates, but also of teachers themselves who aie icquiied to 
take graduate courses m education for piomotions, salaiy 
increases, contiact renewals, and the like. They too, haA'c 
very little praise foi these studies. Nevertheless they liavc 
no choice because Boards of Education, Superintendents 
and Examiners are still sold on the magic \vi ought by 
highly specialized educational courses. 

This tendency to devote more lime to educational 
courses — methods of leaching minutiae — seems to be 
growing. It requiies little insight and imagination to ical- 
ize that this intensive study by moie and nioic leachcis of 
smaller and moie insignificant areas of Education will not 
produce clear-thinking minds or scholaily competence. 
College catalogues will grow fattei, educational faculties 
will expand, more and moie clegiees will be confciied, but 
prospective teacHeis will be none the better for all this 
pedagogic inpoui mg. In our opinion, eclucallonal com ses 
have clearly expanded beyond their capacity to ptesenl 
new, worthwhile material to teachers and pros[)cclivc 
teachers The inevitable paradox has been that we have 
better pedagogues but poorei teachers. 

Schools of Education are not only schools of education; 
they are also business enterprises charaCtei izecl by lai ge- 
scale organization and shrewd management, "Nothing so 
strikes the foreign observer with surprise as the si/.c and 
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power of Anieiican Collegiate Administi ation,” declares 
Professor Jacques Baizun “The best offices in the best 
building, the lows and lows of filing cabinets, the serried 
ranks of secictaiics and stenogiaphcis make the European 
feel that he has wandeted by mistake into the annex of 
sonic laigc bii.sinc.ss concern,” 

If education is big business, it should come as no sui- 
piise to learn that the payment of fees becomes a substitute 
foi learning One leading institution, fot example, giants 
thiee Cl edits foi two-creclit coui.se, piovided students pay 
the additional fee and subnut one extia report. Such prac¬ 
tices also prevail in connection with the gi anting of Mas¬ 
ters' and Doctois’ Degiecs by Schools of Education Stu¬ 
dents who do not wish to wiite a Master’s thesis can solve 
theii problem by taking foui extia ciedits of work. Doc¬ 
toral candidates who aic also alleigic to scholaily thesis 
wilting can cat n a dcgiee in Education instead of the more 
tiaditional Ph.D sini])ly by taking twelve exit a ci edits, and 
subnutting whal univci sily bulletins dcsci Ibe as “docu¬ 
ments ” Pcilia[)s .students, who aie moie in pm suit of de- 
giccs than learning, aie to blame in a large measuie for 
this condition Bui il is the Schools of Education, in the 
Iasi analysis, which make llus possible, 

Anolhei very icvcaling (ihasc of Llic “liigliei learning in 
Ameiica” is the rcscaich clone in its Schools of Education 
foi higher clogrec.s A biicf analysis leadily discloses that 
much of the “icseaich” is on a level which could he cariied 
on by alei t and competent high school students; many areas 
of leainmg arc not woith studying, many of the conclu¬ 
sions 1 cached wctc obvious at the \eiy outset 

Hcie aie some of the theses ic[)oited in a United States 
Department of Education Biiiictm How much leseaich 
was neccssaiy to establish such olivious conclusions as 
these• 
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Thesis : An analysis of the relation of auditory and visual defects 
to school acliievcmeiits. Coitcluston: They aie related (University 
of Georgia) 

Thesis What college freshmen in Arizona know ahnut library 
usage. Conclusion Students need instruction in ail phases of lilnary 
usage (Aiizona State Teaclieis College) 

Thesis' The nutritive value of dietaries available to students of 
the University of Tennessee Cafeteria Conclwnou I he diet is ade¬ 
quate 01 inadequate depending upon the mdividuars tlioice of food 
(University of Tennessee) 

Thesis A study of factors attending hoys' failure to finish high 
school, Conclusion'. School moitalily results fiom ecoiiomir londi- 
tions, attitude towards school, health, paiental status, lack of iiitei- 
est in school. (Texas Teachers College) 

Thesis The effect of fatigue upon liandwiiling Cinir/iisioii Fa¬ 
tigue causes illegibility in handwriting (Univcisily of Iowa) 

Oi, to look at anothet group of research projects, how 
valuable aie such studies as these. 

The Development of a housekeeping loutinc foi a (loiinilory hous¬ 
ing 225 men, (University of Ohio) 

A study of the mathematics vocabulary m six consecutive issues 
of the Readers Digest (University of Michigan) 

An mvestigatioii of the scientific vocabulary appenring m five 
issues of Harpers, (University of Micliigan) 

An anecdote related by Flexner, relevant to icse.uch 
projects, is worth repeating. Aftei examining a thesis, 
"An analysis of janitoi service m elemental y schools'', 
Flexner subsequently questioned a piofcssor oC .Sciinol 
Administration whether the duties of an elenicnlary .school 
janitor were really different fioin those of a high school or 
college janitor "Oh, yes,” the latter replied, “the lavaloiy 
problem, for example, is with small boys quite different 
fi om the same problem at the high school level!” 

Fantastic, indeed, are such theses, which, if not typical, 
at least occur with sufficient regulaiity to he found in 
printed theses lists. The joke would clearly be a good one 
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if the fools weren’t our very own. The candidates who in 
all seiiousness make these studies (to say nothing of those 
who approve of them) become teachers, piincipals, heads 
of departments, school superintendents, professors of edu¬ 
cation, and even mcinbcis of state educational commis¬ 
sions ' How inucli talent and insight can they bi mg to their 
jobs if such is the type of ti aining they have received ? 

it 

It would be unfair to imply that professional educators 
do not lecognize the inadequacy of teacher training At its 
1948 convention, the Natioml Education Association 
“pledged a vigoioiis, all-out campaign to raise the stan- 
daids of public school education thioughout the United 
States ” Dr. Charles W. Hunt, Piesldcnt of the ,New Yoik 
State Teacheis College, clcclaied at the initial meeting of 
the newly-formed Awencan Association of Colleges for 
Teacher llducahoiij “The education of oui teachers is the 
biggest single problem of oui time." The 1947-48 Bulletin 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univeisity, explicitly 
states, “Standards for teachers were seriously lowered 
dining the war.” This fact is recognized by all m the teach¬ 
ing piofcssioii Well time influences aie still felt in our 
schools, particulaily in the teacher shoitage Now is the 
time to laise standards to pic-war levels and to resume the 
process of gradual lefincmcnt and iniprovenient. 

On this question, moicover, educators do not stand 
alone. Even the patents of third grade pupils want to raise 
standards The real issue is how aie standards to be 
raised^ As we have aiieady indicated, to most educators in 
contempoiary Schools of Education — and then opinions 
cany the gieatest weight because they train most of the 
prospective teachers — the answers still tend to stress 
pedagogy and i elated fields 

We ate very much inclined to doubt the wisdom of this 
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appioach Piofessional educators have liphtly insisted tlmt 
teachers must know how to teach. But in thcii enclcavoi to 
coriect one evil (the appalling ignoianccof funclanientals f)f 
pedagogy by many teachers), professois of education have 
succumbed to anothei (the oveiexpansion of piofessional 
educational tiaining) As a icsult of this latter emphasis, 
educators have piocluced a inoie pedagogic-minded gioup 
of teachers But inci casing pedagogic icquircnioiUs docs 
not necessaiily mean laising standaids Aic learned jiccla- 
gogues necessaiily bettei teacheis? 

We are fiiinly convinced that many piospcctivo tcacliei s 
who are trained in Libeial Aits and Science colleges aic 
veiy often misciably picpaied in teaching leclinKiiies They 
should be given basic courses in educational plulosojiliy, 
psychology and methodology, integiated with their goncial 
education, to oveicome this deficiency, and to make tlicii 
teaching moie valuable to theii students and more self- 
satisfying to themselves. A piogtam of a])picnlico leach¬ 
ing should also be inaiigiii ated 
As far as Schools of Education ai e concct ned, we believe 
that educational lefoiiii involves a gieatci stiess upon 
geneial culture, liberal aits and science, and fewei and bet¬ 
ter educational coiiises. The essentials of teaching can be 
taught in fewei, basic coiiises, beyond which the point of 
diminishing returns quickly set in The expenditvne of 
fiuther study on additional coitises which attempt to re¬ 
duce the aieas to which pedagogic piinciples are applied — 
teaching English in the Ninth year, teaching hi.stoi y in the 
Seventh grade — is not commensurate with the lesiills. 

As Dr. Klappei, who advocates a five ycai integrated 
course of study — four for liberal arts and one for pi ofes- 
sional training — has obseived, “The tcachci .should 
receive a broad liberalizing education in which the em¬ 
phasis on the humanities, the social sciences, and the phys¬ 
ical sciences is compatible with his pcisonal inleiests and 
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socunl needs Geneial education is as eclectic as life itself 
and is a neccssaiy prepaiation foi specialized or piofes- 
sional education.” 

It IS difficult to say to what extent the evils we have 
criticized arc indigenous to education oi aiise from the 
misconceptions of educatois. Conceivably education may 
dcscivc the same serious study which is given to medicine, 
law, and cngineeiing. If so, educatois have scarcely estab¬ 
lished this, especially if judged by the courses offeied in 
gi aduale schooKs However, since it is no easy task to un- 
dei stand the behavior pattern of young childien and ado¬ 
lescents, an intensive study of psychology and mental 
hygiene might pci haps be made the basis of a woi thwhile 
giaduale school of education 

Finally, the cntiie thesis concept needs i e-evaliiation. 
Although all research is not valueless, the notion that le- 
soaich f>c) sc IS dcsiiablc should be discaided As wc have 
all eady indicated, many Schools of Education set theii stu¬ 
dents to woik on nonsensical educational pi ejects The caid 
index, the footnote and the bililiogiaphy are pool substi¬ 
tutes foi lellcclivc thinking and the play of ideas RescaiCh 
can be desiiable if diicctcd at ctilaigiiig students’ undet- 
standing of fundamental Ihcoiies and problems, and devel¬ 
oping powci of ciitic.ll thinking and caieful foimulation 
of thoughts and ideas But the kind of thesis-writing we 
have discussed seems utteily senseless Nothing of value 
comes fioin counting woids in Rcadcis Dujest — neither 
to the investigator noi to anybody else The plumbing 
needs of schools should lie iiiatteis of concein to engineers 
and aichilocts, not educatois Theic is still a place foi sig- 
nilicaiit theses as well as sigmlicant couivses, However, 
time wasted on useless piojocts might betiei lie devoted by 
the thesis wiilci to ikiiifying foi himself, by fiist hand 
leading and analysis, fund.unenl.il educational concepts and 
coiiLioveisics "i'lie only appaient (hut not ical) loss would 
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be the inability of univcisitics to itoiiit with piide to the 
thousands of educational projects — useless to k* suic — 
completed under theii auspices. 

One way not to deal with the piobloni of in;i(le{iuale 
teachei-training is that .suggested some limi' ago in S'clml 
audSocfffly by William W. Biickman, Tiofessoi of Isdii- 
cation. Since PhD.'s aic being tuined out in evei iiicieas¬ 
ing numbeis, “the situation cries out foi refoini ” “The 
only solution lies in the direction of still liighei education,'’ 
he declares. “The time has arrived to icvise slaiidaids up¬ 
ward, and to require a supei-docloi’s degiec of aspiiants 
for academic honors." A seiiou.s elToit is obviously being 
made heie to enmesh teachers (and others) in a highci 
type of what William James called the P/iJJ. OttopKs. 
The best answer to this dubious proposal is given by the 
Editor of Clearing Housej who, tongue in ch<‘ek, asks. 
“Why not call it Doctoi-Uber-Docktoi (DUD) ?’’ 

When the Liberal Arts and Science colleges devote a 
little more time to orientating piospcctive teachei.s in 
pedagogic fundamentals, and Schools of Education s[)cnd 
very much more time in ptodiicing critically-minded teach¬ 
ers, between the two, a generation of teacheis may he pio- 
duced who will help close the wide gap between pioinise 
and perfoimance in Ameiican education What vve need is 
neithei teachers nor scholars, but **scholarly teachers,” 


Jules Kolodny is an instructor in Secondary Education at New York 
University 

Williatn Isaacs is a teacher in the Christopher Columbus High Scliool in 
New York City, 



development and status of sociology 

IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
Joseph Sandy Himes Jr, 

American Beginnings. 

Sociology, as a scjiaiatc cUscipUnc, bearing the name so¬ 
ciology fn.st appealed in the curiicula of Aineiican colleges 
and universities dm mg the thii d and foin th quai tei s of the 
last ccntuiy. Of this eaily giounding m the Ameiican 
academic cuiiiculum, House writes. “As we have pre¬ 
viously noted, sociology has sometimes been lefciicd to in 
Em ope as the ‘Ameiican science’. This illusion has prob¬ 
ably been piovoked by the fact that the subject is nowhere 
else so well established m colleges and univeisities as it is 
in this country • 

Discussing the oiigiiis of the discipline, House says 
fmthei’ “...sociology gained .some iccngnilion in the 
United Stales as a distinct science or discipline befoie it 
was iccogni/ied m any college ni univcisity as a subject of 
sufficient importance to be lepiescntcd by a chan or in- 
stiucloisliip. 7'he publication of S])encer’s The Study of 
Socwlocjy in 1872 and of Ward’s Dynamic Sociology in 
1883 served to dale the beginnings of that cxtia-acacleniic 
recognition, while the first univcisity chan to be created 
with sociology designated by title as pait of the piofessor’s 
teaching lespoiisibihty was probably that established at 
the University of Indiana in 1885, when Aithur B. 
Woodfonl became ‘piofessoi of economics and sociology’. 
It appeal.s fiom tlic catalogue of the univcisity, hovvcvei, 
that Woodfoid actually offeied only one coiii.se in .sociol¬ 
ogy, wheicas one siicii com sc had been given in each of a 
numbci of othei Amei lean colleges and miivci silics several 

' Floyd N House, Devclofftnctu of Soctolo(fy, f^cw York 

1936, p 2AA 
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yeais eailier”' Sociology seems to have cmci-^ed as a 
separate discipline through a piocess of nietanioi iiluisis as 
a split and refinement of the earliei subjects of histoiy .uk! 
moial philosophy. Dcsciibing the pioccss, Heinaid wiiles; 
“Thus sociology made its entiance into the educational in- 
titutions of the South, as in the Noilh tluough the foui 
avenues of moial philosophy, the [ilulosophy of liisloiy, 
‘Social Science’, and sociology propei 

Beginnings in Negro Colleges, 

Negio colleges do not seem to be luimbeied among the 
earliest pioneers who intioducccl sociology into the colleg'e 
and univei sity cm ricula. These schools, howevei, began to 
emphasize the subject before and just after the tuiii of the 
century. “In 1894, Moigan college . . of Ballimoie arlded 
a course of eight lectuies on Social Science, hut tlie con¬ 
tents ai e not indicated ” ^ “Atlanta Univei sity, Hope Col¬ 
lege, West Viiginia Univei sity, and the Woman’s College 
of Maryland intioducecl the subject in 1H97.’’'' 'i’lie inlio- 
duction of sociology into Atlanta Univei sity cuiiiculuin 
was doubtless associated with the coming of Di W Iv U 
DuBois to the faculty of that institution in 1897 Wi iling 
of the further development of sociology in Sou them insti' 
tutions, Beinaicl says' “Leland Univei sity of New Oi leans 
and Tulane University of the same city, and the Univei sity 
of Arkansas listed courses in 1901. Hampton Inslilute of 
Viiginia and .Millsaps College had couises in 1902“" 
Data on the early development of sociology in Negro in¬ 
stitutions are fragmentaly. Yet we can fit the pieces Lo- 


2 Ibid, p 245, 

L Bernard, “Historic Pattern of Sociology in tlie Soutti", Somii 
forces, Vol, 16, p 10. Oct, 1937 

Sefnard, Oripiiis of Awcncnit *,'<>ciolo,/y, Tliom.is V 
Crowell, New York, 1943, p 662 

‘L. L Bernard, “Sociological Trends in the South'’, Social foicr^, Vol 27. 
p 14, Oct, 1948. 

® Ibid , p 14 
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gethcr into a pattern of growing importance of the subject 
in the college and university curricula. Beinard leports 
that in 1911 Walden Univcisity of Nashville, Tennessee, 
listed at least one course in the subject Bishop and Rust 
Colleges and Fisk Univeisity all listed couises m sociology 
as eaily as 1915, the last institution having a faiily well 
developed dciiartinent at that date. In the .same report 
Bcinaid lists 17 .Negio colleges and universities with 
couises in sociology. This list includes Benedict, Claflin, 
Jackson, Alcorn, Morehouse, Morris Brown, Roger 
Williams, Paine, Scotia, Shaw, St. Augustine’s, Talladega, 
Viiginia Noimal and Industrial, Vaginia Union, and 
Wiley. ^ That is, by 1916-17 sociology had been introduced 
into the ciiriicula of at least 23 Negro institutions. 

Dining these years scvcial othci developments weie tak¬ 
ing place. In 1899, shoitly aftei joining the faculty of 
Atlanta Univeisity, AV. E. B. DiiBois published a lengthy 
survey of .Ncgioes in Philadelphia undei the title The 
Philadelphia Negro This was pci haps the hist seiious so¬ 
ciological study of a,Negiogioiipundertaken by an Amer¬ 
ican Negio scholai and published in the United States. 
DuBois envLsagcd The Philadelphia Negro as the hrst in a 
comprehensive seiics of sociological studies of both urban 
and 1 Liial Ncgioes Of this plan, he wrote “It is my earn¬ 
est clesiic to puisne this paiticulai form of study far 
enough to constitute a fan basis of induction as to the 
picscnt condition of the Ameiican Negro. If, for instance, 
Boston in the East, Chicago and peihaps Kansas City in 
the West, and Atlanta, New Oi leans, and Galveston in the 
South, were .studied in a simikn way, we should have a 
tinstworthy pictuic of Negio city life. Add to this inquiry 

M 1. Hcrii.iKl, "Die UiVLliinK of SoLioloRy in Southern Colleges and 
Uiin'cisides", liiKnuni Jeurna! ol .Sonolot/v, Vol 23, from Jables 1 and 2, 
lip 49(5-504. 1917-18 
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into similar selected country distticts, and certainly our 
knowledge of the Negro would be gicatly inci eased 
In this period many departments of sociology engaged in 
useful extra-classroom activities. Desci ibing one such case, 
Betnard wrote in his 1917 repoif "At Paine College . 
teacheis and students engage in local sinvey woik and 
exhibit the same to mixed audiences Many of ihc 

early sociology couises in Negio colleges cat tied field -woiU 
lequnements. When DuBois joined the Atlanta Univci.sity 
faculty in 1897, he took over direction of the annual con¬ 
ferences on racial pioblems. Undci his ditcclion, the cele¬ 
brated Atlanta University senes of studie.s of Ncgio life 
was published Speaking of the aims of this scries, Dr 
DuBois wiote as follows; “A study of human life today 
involves a consideration of human physique and the condi¬ 
tions of physical life, a study of vaiious social oigani/a- 
tions, beginning with the home, and investigation into 
occupations, education, leligion and morality, ciime and 
political activity. The Atlanta Cycle of studies into the 
Negro pioblem aims at exhaustive and periodic studies of 
all these subjects as fai as they relate to Ncgio Ameri¬ 
cans’’'" Between 1896 and 1917 twenty inonogiaplis com¬ 
prising moie than 2,000 pages were published. The seiics 
includes the following publications: 


Morality Among Negroes in Cxiics, 1896 

Soaal and Physical Conditions of Negroes iii Cities, 1897 

Some Efforts of Negroes for Self Betterment, 1898 

The Negro m Business, 1899 

The College Bred Negro, 1900 

The Negro Common School, 1901 

The Negro Artisan, 1902 


»W E, n DuBois, The Phikdelplm Negro, Publication of tile Uiiivoisily 
of Pcmisyivaiiia, Philadclplna, 1899, p jv 

D; Bernard, Tlic Teaching id Sociology in Southern Colleges .md 
Universities , Amencan Journal of Sociology, Vol 23, p 510 U)!?-!!! 

;\V E, B DuBois. The Health and Physigue of )ll Weljro : fmrr.ro,,, 
Atlanta University Press, Atlanta, 1906, p S 
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The Nct/to Clitirrh, 1903 

Nola on Ncqu) Ciniie, 1904 

/I Si'lcilrd iUblu>ijuipli\ of Negio Amciicons, 1905 

Health and Hli\<suj\(c of the Negio Amcman, 1906 

hcoitoiitir Co-oficiatioit Ainong Ncgni Atneruons, 1907 

'J he Negto Antr/uon J amtl\’. 1908 

hffoits f(» Soital JJeflnweHl Amour/ Negro Amencrnis, 1909 

The CoHer/c Itied Negto Atnetican, 1910 

'Jhe C onniion Sdwol and Ncr/io Aiiicmans, 1911 

'Ihe Negto Aineiuan Artisan, 1912 

Monils and Maniteis Among Negro Ainencans, 1914 

Select Discussions of Rate Piobkiiis, 1916 

The Negroes of Ccoigia, 1917 

In 1911 Monioe Nathan Woik joined the staff of 
Tuskegee Institute as Dncctoi of the newly organized 
Bui can of Recoids. In the following year he inaugurated 
the publication of llie Negto Vearhook. These volumes ate 
ainong the major sociological souicebooks on Negioes and 
lacc lelations whith have been published in the United 
States. 

According to I’lofessor Hairy W Gicene, the first 
Negro to icceive a I’h. D. in sociology .specifically was 
Janies Robei t Lincoln Diggs He received his degiee at 
Illinois Wesleyan University in 190()." More important 
foi our pin pose, however, was Gcoige Edmund Haynes’ 
receipt of the doctoi’s degiee in sociology fioin Columbia 
University in 1912 Haynes’ dissci tation, which was en¬ 
titled The Negto at I'Vork in Nezv Yotk City, was a com¬ 
petent sociological study Soon aftci receiving his degree, 
Di Haynes letiiined to his alma mater, Fisk University, 
to teacli sociology and was piobably icsponsible in a large 
mea.snre foi tlie eaily developnient of tliis institution’s de- 
pailmcnt of social sciences. 


Hairy WashuiKttm Circcne. IloUUrs of DoctoKiics Amottq /huvnean 
Nctjrocs, Mcatloi INiblishing Company, lioston, 1946, p 561 
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The eaily development of sociolnpy m the Ncpiio insti¬ 
tutions of the Southern te}?ion u'vcals an intei estinfr am! 
significant paradox of the times. Discussinf? this wliole sit¬ 
uation, Bernard writes' “But as the known facts now 
stand [1948], it is appaient that sociology was In.si ac¬ 
cepted by the smallei institutions of the South and hy Ne¬ 
gro colleges The leason for the Ncgio inteiest is. I think, 
sufficiently evident in the fact that a ininoiity gioup was 
trying honestly to undei stand the social situation in which 
it found itself,” 

As late as 1916-17 the Negio institutions tcncled to give 
less emphasis to economics, political science and iiistoiy 
than comparable white institutions In the Negio iiistilu- 
tioiis, howevei, only histoiy outranked sociology in im¬ 
portance at that time. Indeed, althoiigli liislory leceiN'i'd 
moie attention than sociology in these institutions, its i Na¬ 
tive position was below that in compaiable white institu¬ 
tions of the time Bernard demoiisti ales quantUatively the 
influence of the Negio colleges and small mslilulions on 
the status of sociology, by analyzing cotiise listings foi 
1916-17 “Taking sociology listings in all colleges as tiie 
base, economics had an index rating of 172, political science 
of 96, and history of 391, based on the numbei of com ses 
listed.. The fact that it [sociology] outiankcd pohtic.il 
science is to be explained in part by the inclusion of seveial 
Negro and women's colleges m these statistics, bolli of 
■which gave more attention to sociology than to political 
science or even economics.” It seems safe to assei t that 
at that time neither Negioes noi women had any huge oi 
significant stake in the political and economic life of the 
southern region The study, thciefore, of iiohtical sciciue 

"Soc'olufiical Trei)<}<i id ilic .Soullt", S<ui<il I'oue^. 
Vol 27, p 14, Oct, 1948 
Ibid, p 14 
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and economics mif,du linvc appeared somewhat supeilluoLts 
to aclministratoi s of in.stiliiticjns foi these gioups. 

Present Status of Sociology in Negro Institutions. 

In the tluity ycais following’ Bernard's survey of 
1916-17 sociology developed lapidly in all the natioii^s col¬ 
leges and univcisitics as well as in those especially for 
Negiocs. As a con.sc((Ucnce, today .some couiscs in sociology 
aie tauglit in pci haps oveiy Negio institution in the coun- 
tiy, and in scveial, unpoitant and even distinguished de¬ 
partments have been oiganizcd 

One way to nicasuie the increasing importance of so¬ 
ciology ill Negro institutions is to conipaie course listings 
in the four major social sciences in these institutions be¬ 
tween widely separated dates. In his study of 1916-17, 
Beinaid leports these listings m 18 Negio institutions.'^ 
The wiitci made a similar analysis of course listings in 35 
institutions foi 19‘^6-4H Included in the latter group weie 
20 piivately sufiiioiled and 15 tax-sujiported colleges and 
univcisitics If the number of courses in sociology listed at 
each date is taken as 100, comparisons with the other social 
sciences can be made by computing index niimbeis. These 
data are pie.scntcd in llic following table 

COURSK USriNl.S AND INDLX NUAfDRRS FOR THE FOUR 
MAJOR SOCIAL SCIENCES IN SELECTED NEGRO INSTITUTIONS. 

19\6-17, JM6-48 




1916-17 


1946^48 

SocKil Silence 


Index Ninnbir 

Co wi se 

Index Uionbcr 

Sociology 

28 

im 

333 

IQO 

Ecoiumiics 

21 

75 

196 

59 

Polilical Science 

6 

21 

177 

53 

History 

55 

196 

304 

94 


By comparison with sociology, we note that the four so¬ 
cial sciences have undeigone significant changes during the 


I- Renianl ‘"I he 'J caching of Sociology in SouUi(*rn Colleges and 
Uiiiveisilies'’i Jmenant Journal of Sociology, Vol 23, lahlc JJI, p 504» 
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thirty-year peliocl Economics clcdiiicd fioiu lluce-foiii tlis 
of the relative impoitance of sociolo};y as nicasuied iiy 
course listings at the carliei dale to aliout ihiee-fiflhs of 
this lelative importance at the latU'i date On tin* olhei 
hand, political science ^^ained nicasinalily in nnpot lance, 
fiom one-fifth of the rank of sociolo^7 al the eailiei d.ite, 
to slightly over half of the lelative position of so< iolo^-y at 
the lattei date. Most stiiking, ho\ve\ci, is the (liaiu>e in 
position of histoiy. At the eaiUcr dale liislm y was almost 
twice as important as sociolog’y. At the l.iltei diile, h<nv- 
ever, histoiy was less inipoilanl than sociology .is meas¬ 
ured by the numbers of couises listed That is, .iftci tliiily 
yeais sociology has eineigcd as the leading social scieiue 
in the Negio institutions of liighci leaimng 
Desciibing this mounting impoitance of the siilned in 
all Southern institutions, Beiiiaid wiole in “Williiii 

the last twenty years the pi ogress of sociology in the Smith 
has been so rapid and so maikcd that it c.innot even he 
summailzed adequately heie. Thcie is now no highei edu¬ 
cational institution wheie it does not have a pi,ice At 
Virginia, Duke, Noith Caiolina, Fisk, Vaiideilult, Tanii- 
siana State, Southern Methodist, and Texas Iheie aie dc- 
paitments of distinction, and in at least one of these iinsti¬ 
tutions a department of the fust tank foi the coimtiy as a 
whole. At Virginia,,Noith Carolina, Fisk, and peiliaiis ,it 
Louisiana State University, there aic in opeiation research 
programs of a high order of meiit and achievomenl At 
North Caiolina regional and cultuial ticnds arc being em¬ 
phasized, at Virginia community and social pioblein Liends, 
at Fisk racial pioblcms, at Texas the ecological emphasis 
obtains, and everywhere — and especially in the .state col¬ 
leges research in iiiral pioblems goes on apace.”'* 

Fori Socology m ll,c Soutl,". M 
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In lefercnce to dynamic changes of the status of so- 
ctoiogy in Southern college and university cuiiicula, 
Bernaicl makes the following interesting conjecture. “Pei- 
hajis it would he somewhat picnialiue to pi edict from those 
data that ni anothci tluily yeais sociology will occupy the 
place of the leading social science in southern colleges and 
umveisitics and that it will take a jiosition in advance of 
history itself in an age in which ciuicnt knowledge about 
society liascd on the analysis of universally lepiesentative 
data winch may be employed for purposes of foresight may 
make a laigci intclicctual appeal than knowledge about the 
past which contrilnites clncdy to hindsight and emotional 
iccall of past events. 

"I’erhaps the cuiriculum makers of Fisk, Hampton, and 
Tuskegec had soinctlimg like this in mind when together 
they listed in 1947-48 a total of 59 couises in sociology, 33 
in economics, 11 in political science, and 43 in histoiy.'”“ 

'This tiencl seems to have achieved its fullest expression 
in llie piogiani of Xavici Umvcisity of New Orleans Of 
tins cinpliasis on sociology the dcpaiTincnta! chaitman 
wiilcs. "The school accentuates sociology more than any 
othei institution in the Sonthein Association of Colleges 
and Sccondaiy Schools tcrritoiy We look upon the subject 
as a picpaiation for community life in geneial, and as a 
basis of bettci nUciiacial co-opcialion and undcistanding. 
We arc making every effoit possible to send young people 
into the coinmunity who aic able to stand on thcii own 
feet, give a good account of themselves in their chosen 
fields, assume full civic and social lesiionsihilities; and to 
be persons of whom the school, coninninity, and geneial 
IHibhc can he piond We feel that sociology is a major help 
in accomiihshing this end " ” 

'“L L Uciiunl, '‘S<)ciol..i'i(..il 'IilikIs in llic SoiU'i”, .S'oun/ Forces, Vol 
27, p IS, Oct. 1948 

I'roiii notes on a questionnaire iclliv'lcI m November, 1948 
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My investigations show that at pirscnt sociology is 
taught in cveiy Negro collegiate institution in the countiy 
The United States Office of Kducalion Diieetoi y of Higlu-i 
Education foi 1947-48 lists a Uit.il of 101 .Negio collegi.ite 
institutions. This list docs not include piolessional and 
technical institiitioas, whcic sociology may not he taught 
Of these 101 insliUilions, 71 aic colleges and muveisities, 
12 are teacheis colleges and nonnal schools, and 18 aic 
junior colleges. Recent lepoils fiom 50 of the 101 institu¬ 
tions leveal a total of 140 teacheis (H the total. 121 weie 
employed m 45 colleges and univei silies, maUing an avei- 
age of just uiidei three teachers per iuslilulioii If this 
average holds tiue foi the 71 colleges and univei silies, 
theie are then at pre.sent 199 teacheis of sociology in this 
class of .Negio institutions. Seven of the 50 institutions 
reporting are teacheis colleges and noimal schools 'Fhesc 
schools have a total of 13, oi ncaily two teacheis per insti¬ 
tution If this ratio is tiiie of the 12 teacheis colleges and 
normal schools m the countiy, Ihcie aie 23 additional 
teachers of sociology in thc.se Negio instiiulions louit of 
the 56 institutions aie junior colleges These schools le- 
ported a total of six teacheis, or 1.5 pci school yXccoiding 
to this ratio, thei e should be 27 tcachei s of sociology in the 
18 junior colleges. In the aggregate these eslim.iles ainount 
to a grand total of 249 teachers of sociology in tlie coun¬ 
try’s 101 Negio institutions of higliei learning 
Of the 140 teacheis of sociology about whom icpoit*. 
weie received, 44, or 31.4 per cent, have earned the doc¬ 
tor’s degree If this percentage holds tiue foi the estimated 
gioup of 249 teachers, theie aie then 78 teacheis of so¬ 
ciology with earned doctor’s degiees in the Negio institu¬ 
tions of the nation. ObvioiLsly, none (if tljc.sc pei sons 
received their specialized training in Nogio mstiiulioiis. 
and most got their advanced tiaimng in Noithein uni¬ 
versities. 
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All these Lcachcis are not Negioes. A considei able num- 
bei of white teaLhcis <iie eni[)loycd in the Negro institu¬ 
tions In some instances, while tcacheis in neighboring 
iinivei siiics .scive as [).u l-tinie vi.siting [iiofessors in Negio 
colleges and giaduuU; schools. Although no census of 
Ncgio sociologists with earned doctoi’s dcgiecs has been 
taken, it seems highly improbable that thcie aic 78 in the 
counliy at this time In his study of Negioes who have re- 
coivoi;! doctoiales, Haiiy W Giecne leported that by 1943, 
30 Negioes had caiiicd doctoi ’5 degrees in sociology or 
.social science Howevei, not all of these jiersons weie at 
that lime engaged in teaching sociology in Negio institu- 
lioiLs, Giecne lepoited that five Negroes had earned doc¬ 
toi’s degrees m anthiopology. At that time some of these 
pel .sons weie engaged in occupations other than teaching 
in Negio colleges A consideiabie numbei of Negio stu¬ 
dents have received docloi’.s degrees in sociology since 
1943, but the exact numbei is not known On the basis of 
these fiagmenlaiy data one may ventiiie the guess that 
haiclly more than half of the 78 teachers of sociology m 
Ncgio institutions with earned doctor’s degiees aie Ne¬ 
gioes The 1 emaindci aie white teachcis or Negro teachers 
with doctoiales in other fields 
,N inety-two of the 140 leachei s of sociology about whom 
mfoi Illation was secured have master’s degrees or addi¬ 
tional tiaining short of doctor’s degrees. These teachers 
are 65 pet cent of the 140 teacheis If this pioportion is 
applicable to the estimated total of 249 teachers, there aie 
162 teachers of sociology in Negro institutions with inas- 
lei’s degrees 01 additional tiaimng less than an earned 
doctoiate. Although data on place of receiving advanced 
tiaimng was not obtained, doubtless most of these teacheis 
seemed iheir specialized liaining outside the Southern 
legion wlieie most of the Negro institutions are located 

Harry Wabliingtoii Greciie, op a/, pp 
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It was possible to secui c infoi umtioii i dative to (lislril)u- 
tion of woiking lime and academic lanlts for 133 of the 
140 teachers covered in the investi^^ation Of lliese 133 
teacheis of sociology, 60, oi 45 pci cent devote full linie 
to teaching sociology. Of the leniaindei, 23, oi 17 pci cent, 
divide their time between leaching sociology and lese.iich, 
and 50, or 38 per cent, engage in leaching .and othet .um- 
dcniic non-iesearch activities If these propoi lions in e Line 
for the estimated total of 249 teacheis of sociology in .ill 
Ncgio collegiate institutions of the counliy, lh<*ie aie then 
111 full-time teacheis of sociology, 42 who (h\ ide Iheii 
time between teaching and leseaich in sociology, ;iiul % 
who teach sociology pait of theii lime and cany on othei 
non-iesearch academic duties. 

The most stiiking implication of these dat.i is the lela- 
ttvely small proportion of sociologists in Negio instilo¬ 
tions who arc fieecl in pait fioni teaching and oihei at.i- 
deinic routines in older to caiiy on leseaich Tl is not 
suipiising, theicfoic, that teacheis m these mstilulions 
have not genei ally distinguished themselves by i until hu- 
tions to the literature of sociology. 4'he diliieultv ol the 
teachei of sociology in the Negio inslilnlion is fiiilliei 
documented in the complaints of many infoi mauls lh.it 
they ate expected to cairy on icseaich while devotmg full 
time to teaching and other academic diilics. 

Of the 133 teachers of sociology on 'whom data wms se¬ 
cured, 44, or 33 per cent, weie piofcssois, 20, oi Is pei 
cent, weie associate piofessors, and 19, oi 14 pei eenl w'oie 
unranked If we apply these peicentages to the total esti¬ 
mated 249 teachers of sociology in Ncgio institutions, wc 
get the following estimates* 83 piofessois, 37 associate 
piofessois, 35 assistant professois, 69 iiisliuctois, .md 35 
unianked teachers. Further examination of the ciuestion- 
naires revealed geneial agieemcnl between amount of 
training reported and academic rank. No infoi malion. 
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however, was obtained relative to expeiience, research, 
wuLiiiff, and olhei factors which might enter into the 
delci mination of academic rank. In ficneial, however, it 
appeals that those tcacheis aie well laiikecl. 

The 56 101)01 ting institutions listed in 1948 a total of 
7,290 students eni oiled in ail sociology courses. This makes 
an avciage enioUmcnl of 130 per institution Assuming 
that this average is collect toi the 101 Negio institutions 
of the counliy, thcie weic then in 1948 a total of 13.130 
students enrolled in sociology courses of all kinds in the 
couiitiy’s Negio institutions. 

Ill geneial, departments of sociology and ciiriicula are 
more fully develoiicd in the colleges and universities than 
in either the teachei s colleges oi junior colleges This fact 
is evident fioni an analysis of the data received from the 
lepoiting instiLiilions which ollci majois and minors m the 
held Foily-two colleges and universities repoUed on this 
topic* Of this mimbci, 36, oi 86 pci cent, offer an undei- 
giaduale niajoi in sociology, One institution leported of- 
feiing only a luinoi in the field Five, oi 13 pei cent, indi¬ 
cated that (hey otlci neither a major noi a minor m 
sociology I’hcse instUiilions, iiowevci, list couiscs in so¬ 
ciology which iUe Liught legiilaily It wc pioject these 
pio]ioiLions against tlie 71 Ncgio colleges and universities 
of the country, wc obseivc that students may majoi in so¬ 
ciology in 58 of tlie^c in^liliilions Two of the 71 mstilu- 
tinns offei only a nnnoi in the field, and 11 offei neithei a 
majoi noi a mi not 

In the teachei s colleges sociology is much less cinpha- 
si/icd as a held of specuilization These institutions are 
devoted to teachei-tiainmg, and education is usually the 
majoi foi all students In the jimioi colleges students do 
not have lime not oppoitumty lo licgm either majois or 
minors 

A total of 54 institutioiif, lepoilcd on the offei ing of 
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graduate courses in sociology. Of these, 13, oi one fourth, 
repoitecl ofleiing giaduatc couises in the llckl. None of 
these institutions, howcvei, oftci s any giaduatc work aliovc 
the niastei’s level, Although it is kiurwn that .scvcial of 
these institutions oftcr students the piospecl of a inastei’s 
degiee with a major in sociology, all do not Inill infoi ma- 
tioii on this point was not secured. 

In the present investigation no allcinpl was math' to ana¬ 
lyze sociology curiicula in the Negio institutions Infoi in- 
ants weie asked, however, to check on a list of twelve basic 
courses, the ones which wcie offeied annually. 'I'lie list 
includes: Piinciples, The Family, Social P<tlhology oi 
Pioblems, Ruial Sociology, Miiioiity Piohlcms, oi Race 
Relations, Social Psychology, Reseaich, Anthi opology, 
Criminology, Theory, Uiban Sociology, and Population 
Problems. None of the couises was ofteied annually by ail 
the 53 institutions 'which lepoitcd on this lojiic. 'Khe an¬ 
swers were as follows: Piinciplcs, 50; The l-'amily, 
Social Pathology, 44, Ruial Sociology, 35, Mmoi ily Pi oh- 
lems, 35; Social Psychology, 33; Anthioiiology, 31; Social 
Research, 29, Ciiminology, 27:Thcoiy, 25; Uihan Soeiol- 
ogy, 24; and Population Pioblems, 17. 

These data show that the tendency is to offei leguUirly 
the genetal couises and those designed to aid nurd stu¬ 
dents They also indicate the wide ap[)cal ami usefulness of 
the basic courses and seive to lemind us that the Ncgio 
college still has its roots in the lural Southern setting The 
courses offered least often aie specialized, and aic doul;t- 
less intended for majois and minois and foi students who 
plan to live or work in urban communities The infoi m.mls 
listed many other couises which aie ofteied will? moir rn 
less frequency in the repotting insUtulion.s Most ofleii list¬ 
ed was Educational Sociology — a fact which leinuuls us 
that the .Negro collegiate institution is still in a huge meas¬ 
ure a teacher-training agency, 
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The continuing giowth of sociology in the Negro institu¬ 
tions is evidenced in many otliei ways Ncgio sociologists 
have made sonic important contributions to the hteiature 
of the liclcl, especially m the aie.is of laco relations, In addi¬ 
tion to what is being done at Fi.sk Univeisily, already men¬ 
tioned, glowing lesearch ccnteis aie being developed at 
Howard Univeisily and Atlanta Univeisity. 'riie teachers 
in .Negio institutions pailicipate in the woilc and seivc on 
the piogiams and workdiig committees of the national and 
legional piofcsston.il associations. Duiing 1945-46 Piesi- 
clent Chailcs vS Johnson then Chairman of the Division of 
Social Sciences at Fisk University, scived as Prcvsident of 
the Southein Sociological Society. Piofcssoi E. Franklin 
Fia/aci, Chan man of the Sociology Depai tnicnt at Howard 
Univci.sity, was Piesidcnl of the Aiiieiican .Sociological 
Society in 19^18. 

However ansjneions tiie beginnings of sociology in Negro 
institutions may have been, and despite the phenomenal 
giowlh of tlie subject in these institutions, both teachers 
and depai tnients rue still confioiUed with set ions piohleins 
and handicajis This situation is, of couise, not unifiue with 
the Negio institutions, Imt it is pioh.ilily mote set ions in 
them than aii 3 ’wlK‘ie else In .i sigmric.inl conimcnlaiy on 
this situation, Heinaid coiiLluded' ’'App.uently the heads 
of the South’s most disliiiguished depai tnicnts of Sociology 
aic moic often than not mipoiled fiotii .ihioad ft is, how- 
cvci, encoiiiaging to note that the heads of the two most 
active and pioducluc depai Imeiits of sociology in the South 
aic southern hoiii, .illhongh not soullicin tiained . One 
of tliesc heads is in a white 'st.ite nniici sity and the otliei is 
in a Negio unoeisity Mijtpoi ted pnin.itily by noithcrn 
funds . . . 

“Cleat dep.ii tnients of sociology cannot lie built without 
adcf|ii.ilc funds uilli whieli to /iii.mce roscaich, tofliaw the 
ablest sociologists to plan and execute sociological pro- 
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grams, and to train the futiiie teachcis of sociology in the 
region. Most prospective teachers of sociology in the South 
have gone north for their specialized training; and this has 
been true of almost all the Negro teachers, thus drawing 
off a large part of the potential graduate clientele of south¬ 
ern departments of sociology.... Only a handful of 
southein sociologists have that ficedom from leaching and 
paper leading and administrative drudgciy which would 
enable them to compete nationally in research pioduction 
and publication, and these men almost without exception 
are given their freedom by the national goveinment or by 
northern foundations 

Despite these handicaps, the piospects of .sociology in 
the Negro institutions of higher learning appear proniis- 
ing, and the subject may be expected to occupy a moi c im¬ 
portant place in the curricula of these institutions. The 
training and competence of teachers will continue to gi ow 
with the increasing academic significance of the lield. Stu¬ 
dent enrollment and specialization may also be expected to 
keep pace with increasing emphasis on the subject We 
may, therefore, look forward to the day when sociology 
will occupy in the Negro colleges and in .Negro social life 
in general the place predicted by Bernard. Cuiicnl ticnds 
also give reason to expect greater production by Negi o so¬ 
ciological scholars and fuller pai ticipation by them in the 
piofession as a whole. Thus Negro tcachcis and students 
may be expected to make increasingly significant contribu¬ 
tions to the development of sociology in America. 


L L Bernard "Sociological Trends in the South", Social iorccs, Vol 
27, p, 18. 1948 


J. S, Himes Jr, is Professor of Sociology at Noith Caiohnu CuUckc at 
Durham, North Carolina, 


THE EDUCATIONAL PLANS OF MINNESOTA 
RURAL YOUTH 

William H. Dreier and Burfon W. Kreitlow 

Faimiiif*, always haul woik, has become a complicated 
business, involving hif^h-[)oweied tools, -expensive hybrid 
seed, piuebred livestock, paiity pi ices, income tax fotms 
and lahoi savinj' f*ad}vels for the home. In spite of this, 
the 1940 census icpoitcd the average native Minnesota 
fainiei had attended school foi only 7.9 yeais — or until 
he \va.s appioxiniatcly fouilcen years old What aie the 
indications that fulut e fai mci s in this state will have more 
than an eighth guide education^ In what ways are family 
status, size of faim, paiental education and vocational 
plans associated with the anticipated education of rural 
young people? 

The educational plans of uiial youth attending school in 
glades seven ihiough twelve m foui Minnesota counties 
weie studied to aiiswei llie.se que.slions The counties se- 
Ictted icpieseiiled four niajoi fanning aieas of the state 
and the Midwest ()iie county was located in the Minnesota 
south-cenlral daily and livestock aiea, the second was in 
tlie noilhein cut-ovei .uea hoideiuig Wisconsin; the third 
was in tlie southwest livestock and cash giain area border¬ 
ing Iow«i and (he fouitli was in (he Red Rivei Valley next 
to Noi th Dakota 

Nineteen, oi 7d 1 jici cent of all the graded schools in 
the foiii counties jiai ticipatcd m the study Information 
was collected on a luo-page (|iicstiiniiiaiie fioni 2,622 sev¬ 
enth to twelfth guide students 

Majoi f.iclois ((tnsideied as iiossihly mtlucncing the edu- 

*'llic pioliUlu litri mioilod \^.\^ slimnl.Ucd l>y .i disLllsSKin Will) Dr 
CUITohI }' Aniui, UnnLisitv «f Miimcsol.t, <ih() Uic <ii).il>iis was made 
under his supci vision 
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cational plans of these Minnesota uual youth aie: family 
status and size of faim, home and family induencc, dis¬ 
tance from school, cind vocational plans and petsonal leac- 
tions of the student. 

Influence of Farm Status and Sixe 
The educational plans of the childien of faim ownei.s 
and faim renteis were compared ft was found that a laip;- 
er share of the leiiters’ childicn plan to (luit school with 
the eighth giade. Of the seventh and eighth giade iioys, 
20 per cent of the i enters' and 12 pei cent of llic owneis’ 
sons said they would quit school with the eighth giade 
Sixteen per cent of the leiitcis’ daiiglilei.s and ihicc [lei 
cent of the land owneis’ claugliteis sairl lliey would chop 
out of school at the coinplcUon of the eighth gtade 
Among the children of faim owncis and leiiteis attend¬ 
ing high school there was little diffeiencc in lepoilecl edu¬ 
cational plans There was, however, a dilleience between 
the plans of boys and git Is. Of the high school sUulents 
whose fathers were owneis and lenteis, IH and 17 pei cent 
of the boys planned for education heyond high school coni- 
paied with 24 and 21 per cent of the gii Is 
The boys and girls fiom faims of dilfeieiil si/es wlio 
anticipated education beyond high scliool is shown in 
Table 1. 

Tabi I I 

SIZE OF FARM AND PERCENTAGE OF HOYS AND (URLS 
PLANNING FOR EDUCATION BFY'ONU llK.ll SCIIOOI 
Size of Faim 

Uiirfcr 81 la 161 lo 2*11 to 0\<r 

80 Acres 160 Acres 240 Aoes 320 Acres 321 .Uret 

Boys 

Number 168 208 94 48 611 

Per Cent 34 33 31 18 44 

Girls 

Number 18S 179 85 19 1} 

Per Cent 66 67 59 72 78 

Only 18 per cent of the boys who lived on 211 to 320 
acre farms planned for an education beyond high school 
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About one-thiid of the boys fioni farms of less than 240 
acres planned to }>o beyond high school compared with 44 
pel cent of Lliosc who lived on fauns larger than 320 acies. 
Of the gii Is living on 101 to 240 acre farms, 59 per cent 
planned foi post high high education conipaied with 66 
per cent of those living on fauns smaller than 160 acies 
and 78 pei cent fioin fauns ovei 320 acies in size 

If (he fauns weio a section oi less oi over half 

a section in size, nioie of the young men and women in this 
study planned foi an education beyond high school. 
Influence of the Home and Family 

The mfltieiice of the family size on school attendance 
was noted by Ekstiom in <i study of eighth giade students 
of luial ungiaded schools in two Minnesota counties. He 
found the avei.ige niimhci of childien pet family where 
the eigluli-gi adei did not continue in .school was 5 3 and 
65 ■ 

The piesenl study found hoys and gills with two oi less 
siblings had moie extensive education'll plans than children 
from laigei families With laic exceptions the inciease in 
numheis of hiotlieis and sisteis meant that fcwei would 
plan for a college education 

A few seventh and eighth gi ade boys who planned to end 
thcii .schooling with the eighth giade had no brolheis or 
sistcis Se\en pci cent of the hoys who wcic only children 
planned to complete school with Iheii eighth grade giadua- 
tion and 5i jici cent pl.mned foi education beyond high 
school ]"oui per cent of the hoys who had seven oi more 
biotheis and sideis jdanned to quit at eighth grade, and 
14 pel cent stalcrl they would go to school beyond the 
twelfth guide, 

The iliildieii tended to plan foi moie education than their 
paienls had .lehieved When iieiliici parent bad attended 

MMcslionij fiioii'f 1'. “1 fliiianoii f»f laini Ho>‘i mul Curls in Minnesota'^ 
The Tisito}, Jdiuiniy, 
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high school, the largest sliaic of both )>oys and goils 
planned to attend some special school — Midi as liacle, 
business or beauty culture — aflci giadu.ilion fiom high 
school. If the patents had not attcnric'd (ollegc, JS ptM 
cent of the boys indicated they would attend college If the 
patents had some college woik, 65 pei cent of llie boys 
anticipated college. 

Three hundied of the students in the suiiey lepoiled 
tligii parents weie foreign boin. The cilneatioii.il plans of 
thus group seemed to be the same as those whose p.n mils 
weienative born. The niiinbcr of paicnts lioin in the .same 
foreign countiy was too .small to niaUc any coiiii»anson of 
nationality and educational plans 

Distance from School 

Many activities of the school have a pint in deleimining 
the attendance and fiituie cducaHonal plans of i ui.il youlh 
This study attempted to check the innueiiee of disLuxe 
from school on piesent and fuUuc educ.ilion.il plans 

The proportion of boys planning tri allend college de¬ 
creased as the distance fiom seiinoi incuMscd As llu dis¬ 
tance fiom school incieased from less Ihtin one mile to fif¬ 
teen miles, the piopoition of boys planning foi college de 
creased fiom 40 to 12 pei cent, 

Distance fiom high school also discouiaged many giiK 
from anticipating additional education IClevcn jiei con I of 
the girls who lived fifteen miles from high school planned 
for education after high scliool conipaicd with 41 jici cent 
who lived less than a mile ftoni thcii high si bool 

Two per cent of the hoys who lived less than a mile fiom 
school said they would quit at the eighth giade, while six 
per cent who lived moie tlian twelve miles away planned to 
quit with that grade. Less than two pet cent of all the gii Is 
said they would finish only the cighlli giade, legaidh'ss of 
the distance they lived from the school. 
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VocaHonal Plans and Personal Factors 

7'lic vocational plans of i oral students and their personal 
icactioiis to school weie levcaled by this study in three 
ways Fust the boys and gii Is wcie asked to lill in the blank 

in this senLc'iice “I j)lan to be a .when I 

grow up ” Second they wci e given a list of reasons and 
asked to clieck oi write in any which luiglit prevent them 
from t>iaditaling fiom high school. Finally the students 
were asked to check the tin cc most important reasons they 
had foi attending oi planning to attend high school. 

Vocational Plans of Rural Youth 

There 'was little diflcrcncc between the vocational 
choices made by town and farm gills The farm girls whose 
fatheis wcie rcnlos oi ownci.s also tended to choose the 
same vocations. 7'ablc 2 lists tlic nine most popular choices 
and the pcicentagc.s of giils in each gioup selecting that 
vocation. 

Tadik 2 

VOCATIONAL CIIOICVS OF 7lh THROUGH 12Ui GRADE 
RURAL GIRLS FROM FOUR MINNESOTA COUNTIES 
Rural I'o) m Rtii al 



Owffcr 

Ri fUcr 


TOTAL 

A/fWflfr/ of Rvf^iics 

538 

145 

618 

1301 

y 0 i a i j (? )i 


P e r r 

c n i n ff e f 


1 Secicldry 

24 3 

28 3 

23.3 

24 3 

2 Nnisc 

184 

152 

180 

17 8 

3 'i caclici 

128 

138 

139 

13 5 

4 Operator 

56 

103 

57 

62 

5 Housewife 

3 3 

28 

15 

24 

6 Artist 

1 7 

7 

19 

17 

7 Musicmn 

11 

7 

1(5 

13 

8 Doctoi 

6 

7 

1 7 

12 

9 Ntiu or Missionary 

4 

14 

15 

1.0 

Other choices 

92 

28 

10 4 

91 

No cIlOlLC 

22 5 

23 4 

206 

217 


About onc-foui ill of all the girls wanted to become sec- 
letaiies. A little ovei a fifth of them named no vocational 
choice Nuising and teaching weie the only two other 
choices that weie generally named by more than ten pei 
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cent of the gills. Ten pei cent of the claiighteis of faim 
rente] s, however, indicated they wanted to lie beauty opei- 
ators. This vocation was also the foiu lb most popular 
choice of other luial git Is and was .selected in alioiu six pei 
cent of the cases. 

The boys named a widei ian|>c of oeeiijiations than did 
the girls. The inteiests of non-faun boys weie (luite dif- 
feient from those of the faun youth of Ihoii age Faun 
boys from the rented fann.s tended to name fanning as 
their chief vocational choice moie often Ilian did the other 
farm boys. The farm boys stated Ihcii vocational mteicsts 
moie often than did the iiiral non-faim hoys Taiile 3 lists 
the eleven most populai vocational choices and llie piopoi- 
tion of boys who selected that choice 

Tabi I 3 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 7U» TIIROUt.lI I2ih (rUAIll-: 
RURAL BOYS FROM FOUR MINNESOTA COUNTIES 



Form 

KukiI 



Owner 

Rcivtcr 

Noil’ll (II 111 

10 r iL 

of Replies 

502 

123 

534 

1159 

Vocation 


Perce n la 


1 Farmer 

40 2 

4S5 

77 

26 0 

2. Mechanic 

S6 

33 

58 

6? 

3, Engineer 

36 

24 

103 


4 Aviator 

46 

57 

51 

5 0 

S Teacher 

22 

16 

3 5 

2B 

6 Doctor 

6 

0 

36 

20 

7, Aimed Services 

20 

33 

IB 

2 0 

8 Truck Driver 

10 

24 

IB 

1 S 

9 Carpenter 

16 

8 

IB 

1 5 

10. Scientist 

1 2 

0 

1 1 

1 0 

II Forester 

,6 

0 

7 

6 

Other choices 

12 2 

98 

21 7 

16 4 

No choice 

217 

25 2 

34 i 

28 1 


A few more than 40 pei cent of all the faini boys wiolc 
their vocational choice was farming. Tlie most populai vo¬ 
cational choice of non-faim boys was cnginceiing, selected 
by ten per cent Between a fourth and a fifth of the fai m 
boys gave no vocational choice and a third of the non-fru in 
boys left this question blank. 
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The selection of a vocation is a pcisonal matter that will 
in part detcnnine the ctlucationdl plans of the individual, 
A farm boy oi f^nl who plans to be a doctor must pieparc 
foi college The giil who wants to be a beauty operator, 
muse or .stcnogiaphei must tram in a special school after 
giaduation fiom high school Othei vocations may be fol¬ 
lowed with little or no education beyond eighth grade. 
The educational pl.ins of uiial youth who selected farming 
and honicmaking aie coinpaied with those who listed no 
vocational choice in table 4 


Tabm 4 

SOMK VOCA'IIONM. CllOlChS OF RURAL YOUTH AND 
IIIKIR PLANS I<)R VARIOUS LLVFLS OF EDUCATION 


yocanouul 

Chouc 

t^nmOcr 

Lujhth 

llifj/i ScJtool 
Zyfs 

Spectai 
Si/too! 

College 

BOYS 

623 

r 

c t c c 

» 1 a <7 

c s 


No VncaluiUiil 
Fanil 

Choice 

140 

2 9 

14 

71 4 

93 

149 

Non-fiUin 

l«4 

5 

5 

62 5 

87 

27 7 

Farmei 

Fill 111 


6 6 

5 4 

71 4 

147 

19 

Non-farm 

41 

7 3 

49 

58 6 

19 5 

98 

GIRLS 

No Vocational 
Fai in 

313 

ClioK e 

iSS 

3 2 

1 3 

6^5 

20 0 

no 

Non-faim 

127 

1 6 

8 

598 

189 

189 

Housewife 

Farm 

22 

0 1 

9 1 

63 7 

13 7 

45 

Nnn-faini 


0 

0 

67 0 

220 

no 


The vocational choices of iiiial youth in grades seven 
through twelve and Ihoii pl.ins fot vaiious levels of educa¬ 
tion aie combined in table 4 The piopoilion who plan to 
quit school befoic eiilenng high school is theiefore smaller 
than it the table ucie b.ised only on seventh and eighth 
glade students 

Fifteen pei cent of the faun hoys who listed no voca¬ 
tional choice inlend lo go In college conipaicd with 28 per 
cent of the non-faini hoys Seven out of ten faim boys who 
plan lo he laiineis oi had no vocational choice indicated 
they would coniiilcte high school 
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The educational plans of f.uni and non-fat in p;iils who 
listed no vocational plans weic siinilai. The laifjcst shaie 
intend to graduate from high scliool, 20 pei cent antici¬ 
pated some special school while 11 and 19 \ici cent planned 
for college. Only a few girls named “housewife’’ as a voca¬ 
tion and two-thirds of these ivould end theii education with 
high school while a miinbci would (piit school at (he eighth 
grade. 

Reasons For Not Completing High School 

Slightly ovei half of the faun boys, a Ihlid of the non- 
faun boys, a thiid of the faun giils and a fifth of the non- 
farm girls in seventh and eighth gindc cheeked leasons 
which might prevent them fiom giadnaling funn liigh 
school. 

The outstanding reason given liy seventh and eighth 
glade faun boys and girls for not completing high school 
is’ “I have to woik at home “ This sl.UenieiU was ciieeked 
by 42 pel cent of the farm boys and 25 pei teiil of ilu- g,ii Is 
This was also marked by 17 pei cent of the non f.u in gii Is. 

,Non-farm boys most fiequcntly indu'.ited “I am not a 
good student ’’ Eighteen pci cent gave tbal staleniciU as a 
leason which might pievcnt them fiotn eoiniili’iing high 
school. Another 15 pei cent said, “I do not like tlie Usn h 
eis” Almost as many, 14 pei cent listed, “! liau- a loh 
away from home’' as a reason foi not coinpiciiiig Iiigli 
school. 

The farm girls’ second most frequently selected leason 
was' 'T am not a good student,’’ checked by 12 jici (ent 
The faim boys’ second reason, selected by 12 pen cent was. 
“I do not need moie education foi my vocation.” 

Reasons For Attending High School 

Rural youth in high school weic more in agioi'iiu'iU 
when they selected three out of twelve icasons to explain 
why they expected to attend high school until giadualion. 
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7'he first tlirec reasons were: “It will train me for a job,” 
“It will picpaie me for fiirthei education”, and “It will 
help nie be a better citizen.” Each of these reasons received 
about 20 pci cent of the checks Eleven per cent of both 
fai in and nnn-fai in boys gave then liking for sports as a 
leason for conlinuing in high school. Only one per cent of 
the gills considcicd .spoils an important leason for attend¬ 
ing high school. 

Conclusion 

This group of seventh through twelfth grade rural 
youth attending giaded schools in four different fanning 
aieas of Minnesota seem to plan foi high school and col¬ 
lege most often under the following circumstances' 
(1) parents are faim owners rather than lenters, (2) the 
farm they live on is less than a quaiter section or larger 
than a half section in size, (3) the parents have attended 
school beyond the elementary grades, (4) there aie three 
or fewer children in the family, (5) they live only a few 
miles fiom high school and (6) theii vocational choice has 
established educational lequirements. 

Rural girls in the.se nineteen schools most frequently 
planned to be secretaries, nurses and teachers. About one- 
ion i Ih of the boys selected farming as their vocation. How- 
evei, 22 per cent of the girls and 28 per cent of the boys 
list no vocational choice Ruial youth in this study said 
woik at home, poor scholarship, their vocational choice and 
dislike for teachei s would keep them from completing high 
school Those in high school who planned to attend until 
graduation said the school would prepare them for future 
education, jobs and citizenship 

Burton Kicttlow is licail of the DeiraUinuit of Rural Education, Univer- 
sily of Wisconsin 

William If Dicicr is an mstriicior at tlic Sttitc Teachers College, St Cloud, 
Minnesota 



TESTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

James M. Reinhardt 
I 

Sixty students in socu)l()t<y at llu' tlniveisily of 
INebiaska weie invited to oftci objeclions, if any, to pie- 
vailing methods of testing student .iclncvcinont in the so¬ 
cial sciences Twenty-eight of the students weie juniois 
and thiity-two were seniois. About eiglit pci cent had 
transfeired from ollici colleges dining oi hcfoic attaining 
junior standing The students wcie also asked to suggest 
ways of improving the content of and methods of adniin- 
isleiing tests. 

The first part of this paper coinpi iscs a siunmai y i epoi t 
of the students’ opinions and suggestions 'I'lu' second p.iit 
attempts to offei a biief evaluation of some types of tesl.s 
m the light of assumed educational aims, 

The students exhibited an almost univeis.d lehellion 
against any and all kinds of tests. Some stiaients said 
“We’ve been tested to death; — tested on eveiylliing. 
what we know, what we don’t know, what wc shouldn't 
know, what somebody thinks we should know, anrl on what 
nobody knows ” Some of the specific ciilicisms weic 

(1) Too much emphasis on unimporlanl .ind unienicni- 
berable details. This objection bobbed up in one mil of 
eveiy three replies. 

(2) Lack of unifoimity in the methods of evaluation, 
and lack of consistency in the amount of emphasis gneii to 
a subject m examinations, e.g, the msli ucloi may spend 
two class hours on race, and five on collective heliavim 
“When the examination comes aioimd, Ikiwcvoi , llu‘ em¬ 
phasis is as likely as not to he exactly leveised ’’ “Soim*- 
tinies,’' one student commented, “it is safci to disiegaid ,ill 
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ihe .subjects euiplinsized in the classioom; or perhaps to 
piepaic foi examinations in the leverse older of class 
emphasis." 

(3) Too nnich cnipliasis on p:iadcs and not enough on 
learning 'roo many tests of retentive poweis and not 
enough of poweis of cicative thought. One student who 
Cl itici/cd the lack of “ciealivc” stimuli in the test condi¬ 
tions suggested that the simplicity and lelative unimpor¬ 
tance of the examination f|uestions piobably leflects the 
“level of thinking of the instiuclor," 

(4) Too much impoi lance attached to final examina¬ 
tions Students commented that some good students are 
tei lor-strickcn by the thrc.it of faikuc that the final exam¬ 
inations hold ovci the sLiidcnl Morcovei, “a student may 
have had a had nighi or a bad letter from a girl friend, or 
he may have failed to get the G.I. check," We recognize 
these iinfavoiable moments cveiywheie “except in the 
ainiy and in final examinations" 

(5) Time too shoit to allow for any constructive or 
ciitical thinking, Then the student added, “This is rarely 
necessary, howcvci, since no one would suppose from these 
objective tests that education has anything to do with 
thinking." The objective types of tests came in for a lot 
of “libbing.” Example; (a) Made for the ease and com- 
foit of the msttucloi, not to help or even to tost the stu¬ 
dent. (b) Sociology IS not a set and diied .subject but a 
live and cliangmg one, and “no examination calling for 
yes and no answei s is worth a damn ” 

(6) “We arc told that education should enhance the 
powers of thought But too often examinations are like a 
tiap, set M'llh liick questions so that even the student who 
has Icainod to follow along the channels of tlie instructor 
gets caught ” Eveiyonc objected to the laige classes And 
the olijeclion was pai liciilarly stiong where the student 
had expel tencod the common final examination for all 
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couise sections. A fairly .significant coinmeiit on this point 
was "Each instructor rides his own pet hol}l)y hni.scs and 
these common examinations can do no more than stiike 
averages at best.” 

(7) One student who was evidently on good Unins with 
a reader repoited that this paiticnlar leadei gra<led most 
of his papers in a beer parlor. Heie the first gia<les recoi d- 
ed tended to average low, but as the bc<M went down, the 
grades went up Theie was general agi cement, also, that 
friendship was an influential factoi dctei mining the grade. 
More than half the students, when latci questionod, l>c- 
lieved that cnbbing was rathei gencial in most umveisi- 
ties, (some of these had had thcii intioductory woik in 
other universities), and the cribbing was believed to be the 
most demoralizing influence in the classiooin 

(8) Heie are some faiily iepi esentative student .sug¬ 
gestions for the lemoval of examination evils. (1) Islimi- 
nate finals entirely. Some students .suggested the suhstilu- 
tion of comprehensive examinations in the genei :tl held at 
the end of the sophoinoic and the senior yeai.s. (2) Pio- 
vide students with pioblems to woik outside of class, later 
to be discussed in the clajjs, oi, if the cfa.s.s is too lai go to 
permit discussion, the papers might be graded 

There was some objection to the methods of icpoitiiig 
grades. A large propoition of students later questioned on 
the matter felt that "satisfactoi y and un.salis factoi y” 
should be the only giades leported One added, lunvcvci, 
that so long as we have "piimitivc inducements .such as 
Phi Beta Kappas, Sigma Xis and othci awaid.s, this fetish 
grading system must pel sist.” 

One student suggested that numerous woiUing jiiojccts 
should be employed for achievement evaluation duiing I ho 
semester and that all the students with grades of 8.^ or 
above should be excused fiom the final examinations This, 
it was pointed out, would be an inducement to students to 
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work liard Another student tended to refute this position, 
however, by pointing out that the whole system of evalu¬ 
ating good teachers, administiative officers, and colleagues 
is '‘sci ewy and discourages reliable grading anyway ” The 
teacher whose giades show fairly consistently good 
achievement “is legaided as a poor teachei,” so in self- 
defense the teacher whose students do really make excep¬ 
tional achievement must eithei devise a tricky examination 
so as to flunk the {iroj^r proportion of students or else drop 
down to such poor teaching that achievement for all but 
the deviates is impossible. It was suggested that the easiest 
and most natural couise undei such a system is to do poor 
teaching. 

One young woman reflected an opinion offered by some 
one else that all fi eshmeii be given examinations upon en¬ 
tering tlie university — any kind of exaniinatioii. "The 
examination is merely a matter of form and is of no con¬ 
sequence for student cvaluational pin poses ” “After show¬ 
ing the freshmen around the campus, giving them a chance 
to look over the football squad, the fraternity row, the 
athletic field, and the swdnuniiig pool, give them all a de¬ 
gree.” “Then those who really want an education will re¬ 
main ; the others will go home ” 

It w'as also proposed that more life be put into examina¬ 
tions “Examinations as now conducted aie too dty, too 
un-mteresting, and ‘un-stimulating’.” One student on this 
point suggested that we might take a leaf out of the book 
of Dr. I.Q. While we have no “Milky Way” or money 
prices to offer foi the best answers, the instructor could 
build up consideiable interest by giving grade points, vary¬ 
ing the number of points with the difficulty of the ques¬ 
tion. It was suggested that the situation could be drama¬ 
tized advantageously by scatteiing a few proctors over the 
huge classrooms to select students somewhat on the basis 
of ability to answer questions fiom the floor For example, 
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the pioctoi would say, "I have a lady, professoi " Tlic in- 
structoi responds: “Thicc guide poiiUs foi tins one.” Lis¬ 
ten carefully and coinplele the following sentenee 'I'he 
anthiopologist, Claik Whisslei. says “Man is the only 
animal .. .’’The sUidenl hesitates, funihles anrl lonies up 
with, “without a backbone.’’ 'I'hc iustiuctoi u-plies with a 
note of genuine disappointment; “J’in soiiy, too h.ul, )mt 
give that student one jinint’’ Next, "I have a gentleman, 
professoi ” The piofcssoi * “Listen caicfully, T am going 
to quote a famous statement which you aie to lefutc. 
There ate five possible lefutations of this slalcmeiil ai- 
ranged in the ordei of eftccLivcness I’m going to give fixe 
points foi the best refutation,’’ Then the insliuetoi leads. 
“As the piessiueof competition intcnsilies wiili social con¬ 
solidation, the family regulaily disintegiales, the elnldien 
rejecting paienlal authority at a steadily decieasing age 
until finally the population fuses into a compact mass m 
which all individuals aic equal hefoie the law and all aie 
foiced to compete with each olbei foi the means of “suh- 
sistence’’ The questions goes the rounds and some hiighl 
fellow calls out, “John Lewis.’’ The instiuctor sings out, 
“Give that man five points.’’ 

II 

I want to drop down heic to a somewhat mme sciioiis 
vein. The kind of examination which is administeicd and 
the method employed depends priiiiaiily upon wlml the 
couise is intended to give the student. Tlicie is a wide 
variation among sociology depattments as to what should 
properly constitute the subject maltei of an inti oductoi v 
couise. This becomes clcai to anyone who advises sociology 
majors, some of whom have had theii intiodiictoi y woik 
in other institutions 

Students who come to us with advanced standing fiom 
othei colleges and univeisitics frequently have [iniv know 
ledge as to what the introductoiy course in sociology is 
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about — no more than our own. Tliey remember no more 
than two oi three subjects covcied in the couise and these 
vary all the way from the liquoi evil to problems of lacc 
and race relations Enough information is available, how¬ 
ever, to show significant variations in content and method. 
A considerable mtmbei of introductory courses include 
much matciial that oidinaiily would be included in a social 
pioblems cotttse oi a course in social pathology. And much 
field work, sometimes of the soi t that might be carried on 
in a case zvark couise, is sometimes icquired. 

Fiom my point of view, the method of choosing the i ight 
answei and the right interpietalion is geneially as im- 
poilant as what is chosen in an intiocluctoiy couise Ac¬ 
cordingly, the examination should piovide some oppor- 
tunily foi evaluating the student’s ability to use leliable 
methods of choosing Moreover, as Dr Delbeit Miller of 
the University of Minnesota pointed out some years ago in 
a paper before the Amei lean Sociological Society, infeience 
statements, lhal is, statements of judgment and conclu¬ 
sions arrived al liy indiicct methods based upon pievious 
experiences and judgments, constitute a bettei index to a 
higli level of tbmking than diiect answers or arbitiary 
opinions. 

Hence, since part of the aim of our examination is to 
valuate students leUtive to levels of achievement in the 
capacity to think logically and creatively, it should include 
questions or statements that lequire the uses of logical in- 
feicncc This kind of examination is difficult to prepare and 
aclmimstei wheie large classes, lack of adequate assistance, 
or teachei preference insists upon the so-called objective 
types of tests such as the true or jalse, the completion test, 
and the multiple-choice test. In fact, the necessity of mak¬ 
ing tests easy to grade could have considerable influence 
upon methods of teaching in sonic instances 

Hence, much introductoiy teaching may have relatively 
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little value to the student who talces lui nioie or 

whose advanced woik in the held lOfiuiies (io.iti\o efloit. 

Wheie attempts arc made to conihim- the KiikI of “hnok- 
leaining" that lends itself easily to the ohjedive type of 
test with eflojts to develop an undcistamliiig of funda¬ 
mental sociological piinciples and leasoning powei, fioni 
a study of social leahtics, the niajoi pait of tlio examina¬ 
tion IS likely to be based upon the least important pail of 
the coinse. If, foi instance, the comse inslinclion lias in¬ 
volved considerable attention to the naliiie of oi.sk. the 
instuictoi will be able to find much live, jici tiiient maleii.il 
in the local community and in the ncwsiiajK'i s and runont 
journals foi demonstrative and illusliative jun poses Foi 
instance, the contrasting reactions sonic lime .igo to the 
proposed appealances of the ,Negio Viiluoso, I'aiil 
Hobeson, and the fascist sympathi/ei, Kiistcu I'lagsied, 
illustrate a kind of material that piovidcs op()oilunity foi 
analysis of social forces, piopagamla tcchru<|u<’s, and per¬ 
haps an index clue to coiKlitions of social change Hut, 
such analysis would have to be evaluated on the hast', of ilu' 
merits of the study, since, except |)cihaps in a limited w.iy 
by the use of the multiple-choice test, lliis kin<l of socio¬ 
logical investigation does not lend itself to the olijc'ctive 
type of test. 

Much material essential to a comprehensive inliodiic- 
tory course in sociology is of the "exclusion soil" wliich 
invites the student to launch out foi all he is woi ih on a 
paiticular question Here the piohlem of evaluating the 
result requires not only a great deal of Lime and a sense of 
faiiness which is likely to suffci unconsciously under the 
prolonged influence of the tuie~fa!se and cvmMclioit tests, 
and perhaps the >nnliiple-choicc type of test as well 

If one must use the objective type of test, the multiple- 
choice is by all odds the best. If I may ii.uaphi.ise Sii 
Francis Gallon, it does peimil the ui.stiuctor to sink sliafts 
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at a few critical points in order to obtain a general know¬ 
ledge of the student. This is the method in tests designed to 
determine the individuars specific knowledge or capacity 
with ics])cct to specific kinds of behavioi. That, however, 
is not what I conceive to be the primary purpose of an in- 
trocluctoiy couise m sociology 

An example of what I believe to be a weakness of the 
multiple-choice type of test is illustrated from an exam¬ 
iner’s guide, "Some Piinciples of Examining, with Aids 
for Consulting Exammers,” published by the University 
of Georgia Pi ess in 1942. ,The illustration is given in the 
text for the purpose of demonstrating the superiority of 
the multiple-choice test The student is required to check 
the conect statement I quote: 

The extent of indttfatrial development, i datively considered, is re¬ 
gal ded as juiTially indicative of llie level of cultural development of 
a state In respect to industry, Georgia of today, as compaied to the 
rest of the states m the nation (I) occupies the same relative posi¬ 
tion as It did in 1860, (2) may properly he regarded as one of the 
ten leading states, (3) lias made superior use of its mineral re- 
.sources, (4) can nevci become highly industrialized, (5) occupies 
a median position among the states 

Now a cieative classroom situation dealing with this 
kind of question should provide the student with an oppor¬ 
tunity to question the validity of the major premise. The 
student might check the correct answer (1), and thus 
move towaid honors convocation, without revealing any 
understanding of far more important sociological matters 
.Such, for instance, as factors affecting the relative rates 
and conditions of industrial development and the signifi¬ 
cance of such rates and causalities upon social structures 

It would be correct to reply heie that such is not the 
pin pose of this sort of examination, which brings us back 
to the oiiginal position that the te.st employed should depend 
upon the pm pose of the course 
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One educator expressed a [irefeicncc foi the objective 
type of examination because, as he said, "it is the only 
kind of test that can be giadcd faiily and consistently.*’ 
Such a defense, it seems to me, ovei looks a fundamental 
purpose in education. It may suggest also a wetdoiess \n 
the ways of thinking on the part oi the insliu(lf)i in the 
social sciences. 

Theie is some evidence to show that one faiily simple 
easy method of drawing out the more capable students in a 
class is to requiie the students themselves to ask the ques¬ 
tions on the subject maltei of the com sc On the basis of 
a limited experience, I liave concluded that the hetiei stu¬ 
dents will invaiiably ask moie seaiching ipicslions and will 
show less vaiiation among (hcinsclves than the pooic't stu¬ 
dents, The questions asked by the supciioi students, moie- 
over, confoim more closely to the insliuctors pallcin of 
values. In many instances, their questions will do what the 
in&tructoi’s questions often fail to do‘ limy will lenrl to 
distribute the emphasis proportionately to the mqtoi lance 
given to the various topics in the com se. 

The piactice already suggested, of encoui aging students 
to draw illustrative matciials on then own fioni the lot.il 
scene, can be followed all along thiough the eniiie semes¬ 
ter, These may be supplemented by sociological fineslions 
derived from leading assignments fot class discussion .md 
criticism 

May I repeat that befoie any icUablc exanim.ilion c,m 
be provided, it is nccessaiy to answei the ciuesliun, ‘‘Wh.il 
is the course supposed to do foi the student?” 

From my point of view, an intioducloiy com sc m so¬ 
ciology should give the student a familial ity with the na¬ 
ture of social life, Its stiucturcs and its changes, and then 
mtercausal conditions. I agice with McTvei that wiicievei 
technological, religious, and economic subjects ate lie.ited, 
they should be tieated as aspects of Llie laigei soiia! life 
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and nevci as isolated aieas with peculiar chai acteristics 
sufficient unto themselves. 

If an examination docs no moie than test the student’s 
letcntion of specific facts, it is eilhci a pooi test or the stu¬ 
dent has had a pool com so It should test his grasp of 
sociological piinciples, and his capacity to employ socio¬ 
logical 1 casoning. 

In conclusion, may I agicc with a conclusion reported 
some time ago by Piesident Robeit M. Hutchins that the 
outstanding defect of oui piesent educational system is 
that it is not concerned with the fundamental aims of hu¬ 
man life. It IS this that conliibutcs to a sense of futility in 
so many students The exact sciences have probably con- 
ti ibulod at least two things to the student’s evaluations and 
alliliiclc tovvaid the social sciences In the first place the 
shadow of tlie atomic boml) has created a demand foi some 
fuiKlanientally leliable inleipietations of the world of 
value, and in llie second place, it h_as given inci cased impa¬ 
tience with unwanaiilcd claims about the naliiie of man 
and his social products 

Janu's M Uumluirilt is I'rofcsnn of Souology at the University of 
Nebrask.i 



MINORITY GROUP DISCRIMINATION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

William M, Kephart 

According to the 1910 Cotisui. appinximulcly one pci 
cent of the Ameiican Negiocs had completed a fovii-yeai 
college course. Far from indicating a lowei innate inlellec- 
tual endowment than the Wliites, this ngine actually lep- 
resents the difference in educational <)i>ih>i tunity. (Ap¬ 
proximately five and a half pei cent of the Auiciican 
Whites completed college in 1940.) 

Part of this disparity, of coiiise, .stems fioin tlie inoics 
and laws in the Southern Slates whole logali/ed education,d 
segregation exists. The FouiLecnth Aineiultncnl, guaian- 
teeing fieedom of educational ojipoitnnity, is cii cunivcntcd 
by providing “separate and equal’' education foi Negio 
students. The “separate and equal” clause, as cveiy so¬ 
ciologist knows, is hugely mythical, which opinion the 
United States Supiemc Com I also sluiies (VVilness tiic 
recent Oklahoma case.) 

The President’s Committee on Civil Rights in considei- 
ing this question concluded that “The .sepal ale Init equal 
doctrine stands convicted on Ihiee giounds It conliavencs 
the equalitarian spirit of the Ameiican heiitage, It has 
failed to operate, for histoiy shows that ineijuality of seiv- 
ice has been the omnipresent consequence of sejiaialion It 
has institutionalized segregation and kci)l groups apait 
despite indisputable evidence that iiotnial contacts among 
these groups tend to promote social hai mony ” 

For 1947, according to the Picsident’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Negroes in institutions of highcM edu¬ 
cation accoimtetl for appi oximately three pei cent of the 
total, despite the fact that the Negioes rcpicscnt about ten 
per cent of the total population in the United .Slates .•//>- 
proxirnately S5 per cent of these enrolled Negroes zverc 
attending segregated institutions! 
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A point that is sometimes overlooked in a discussion of 
educational opportunity for the Negro is the wide geo¬ 
graphic variation in the income per child of school age by 
the various states. Censu.s figuies for 1946, for example, 
show that the income pei school-age child in the State of 
California vvas $9,029, while that for .Mississippi was 
$2,018' Southern States occupy the last eleven positions 
when the Statc-income-pei-child list is arranged in de¬ 
scending rank oi clci Fui thei more, when one considers that 
in the ''scgicgaled" slates the ratio of expenditures for the 
white institutions as over against those for the colored in¬ 
stitutions IS extremely one sided, the overall racial dispar¬ 
ity becomes enoimous. President Moidecai W. Johnson, 
President of Howaid Umvcisity, reports that the Negro- 
White expendiluie ratio ranges 3 to 1 in Washington, 
D. C., to 42 to 1 in Kentucky! 

Moie figures arc available indicating not the income per 
school-age child but the actual amount of money spent per 
classioom pci year by the individual states Benjamin Fine 
has taken the figures and has constructed a stiiking monu¬ 
ment as follows * 

‘‘If the Aiiieiican primary and secondaiy school system were a 
sixty-slory skysciapci, on the top flooi would be 20,000 New York 
school children iccciving an education which costs $6,000 pei class¬ 
room a year Sixty stones down would be .IS,000 Negro children in 
schools of Aikansas, Georgia, and Tennessee, leceiving financial 
support of less than .$100 pei classroom. If a rocket bomb blew oil 
twenty-eight stones of the skyscraper, not a single Negro child in 
the segregated school systems would he obliged to leave liis class¬ 
room If yet another bomb should blow away all the buddings except 
the four bottom floors, 99 per cent of the white children in the 
United States would have their schools destroyed, but over half of 
the Negro school childi on would he imalTccted At best they would 
have classroonKs costing $400 per year, with a teacher whose salary 
would be $2.32 a year in Mississippi, or $371 a year in South 
Carolina” (1) 


1 Bcnjamiii Fine, Our Chtldren Are Cheated, Holt, ‘47, p. 144 
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Space does not petniit the many i cuniricalions into edu¬ 
cational ineqiuiUty, but ccilainly the situation with lej^.ud 
to advanced def^ices should be mentioned. In 1917 up- 
pioximately 40,000 advanced degiees weie panted in the 
United States, accoiding to the U S Office of luluc;ition 
Negro colleges gi anted 481 of these advanced dcgiecs. all 
of which were ina.sleis. These Negio institutions do uot 
giant the Ph. D. 

In the unsegiegated institutions, accot<ling to the same 
source and foi the same yeai, 1947, 8 Ph D.’s wcic gi ant¬ 
ed to Negioes, as compaied to some 3,775 foi white 
students. 

The medical school situation shows much the same pic- 
ttiie, The afoiementioned Commission of Piesidcnt 
Tiuman found that in 1946 some 5,826 jiliy.siciuns weie 
graduated from 77 medical .schools in the Untied Sltiles 
Of this numbei only 154 weic Negioes and all but twonlv 
of these weie giaduated from the two Ncgio institutions, 
Howaicl University and Meliairy Medical College 

The Commission further discoveied that of llie 77 med¬ 
ical schools in the nation only eighteen aclually admit Ne¬ 
groes, although 55 "aie picsumably open to ,Nh‘gioes’' 

The wastage of manpower becomes obvious fiom the 
fact that Howard Univeisily Dental School had facilities 
for admitting only 50 students last year desjutc the f.icl 
that neatly 1,000 had applied! 

Turning to the question of Jcwi.sh disci immalion one 
can readily see a second large source of wa.sted skills, al¬ 
though precise figures have not been so attainable as in the 
case of the Negro, 

Plowever, in the Fall of 1946 the New Yoik City 
Council authoi ized a full scale investigation on disci imiua- 
tory piactices in the city’s higher educational system 'I'he 
investigating committee was authoi ized to lake testimony 
undei oath During the hearings the attempt was m.ide to 
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piocuic the applications of both accepted and rejected ap¬ 
plicants and cinnpare them in an effni t to determine wheth- 
ei 1 ejection was in any way influenced by race or religion 
However, the applications wcie not produced The com¬ 
mittee icpoits that “ it is fair to assume that the 
colleges or institutions claiming that the accusations of 
discumination weie unjust would assiduously guaid the 
lecoids which would ichult in their exculpation ’’ 

Unable to piocuie a sample of accepted and rejected ap¬ 
plications, the commitlce studied changes in the applica¬ 
tion foinis themselves The gencial findings wete as fol¬ 
lows Bcfoic 1920 the application foim called for the 
following in foi Illation name, age, place of biith, name of 
sccnndaiy school or college, scholastic recoid, and recom¬ 
mendations. Subscf|ucnlly, the applications began to ask 
foi icligioii and hn Ihplacc of [laicnts. Finally a photograph 
was icquiu’d 

Witnesses hefoie the committee admitted that the latter 
(inestioiis weic valueless wlicn it came to determining the 
applicant’s qualifications The comnuttcc, therefore, came 
to the “iiicscapahle conclusion” that these institutions were 
“extiemely anxious, .to asccitain the lacial origins, 
religion, and coloi of the vai ions applicants foi a purpose 
other than judging Ihcir qualifications foi admission.” 

It must he admitted that colleges and professional schools 
have a pei feet right to icqucst infomiation regarding race, 
color, and ciecd Such infoimation might conceivably have 
significant sl.itistical value Howcvei, there is no leason 
why such infoimation could not he obtained after the stu¬ 
dent has been accepted 

In view of the aliovc evidence it will he no suiprise that 
Jewish eniollmenl in the colleges and professional schools 
has diojqied tonsideiahly in the past ten ycais A survey 
made by the IVnai ll’i ilh indicates that between 1935 and 
1946 the pi opoi lion of Jewish law school students dropped 
from 25 8 to 11 1 per cent 
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In the saiiie eleven yeai period llic jnoporlion of Jewish 
students in engineeiing schools (hopped fioin 6 5 to 5 6 
per cent In architecture, the Jewish piopoition chopped 
from 8.15 to4.4 per cent; in social woik fiom 15.6 to 11.1; 
in cointiierce ftoni 16.7 to 10./ pei cent, in fine aits fioni 
15.5 to 8.4 per cent, 

Interestingly the propoition of Jewish students in os¬ 
teopathy rose from 9.1 to 20 3 tier cent, due to the lessen¬ 
ing of oppoitimity in the field of medicine. In the latter 
field B’nai B’rith leports that the propoition of Jewish stu¬ 
dents fell fiom 16.1 to 13 3 In dculistiy, Jewish cnioll- 
ment percentage diopped from 28 5 to 19,7. 

Many educatois rationalize the above situation by jinint- 
ing out that if the Jews constitute three and a half per cent 
of the population, they should constitute only three and a 
half per cent of the college and piofcssional school cmoli- 
ment. Of course, on this basi.s the question might be raised 
as to how many of the.se educatois admit ten pei cent 
Negroes to their student bodies? 

In reality, a society needs its best men in the piofessions, 
regardless of racial or religious alTilialion. When quotas 
are set on skills and abilities the society itself sufifcis. 

Unfortunately bias within a society i.s a deep-i noted 
phenomenon. There is no quick solution Bias is self tin iv- 
ing and self perpetuating. In all histoiy theie has ncvei 
been a “quick answer” as a solution The ricsident’s Civil 
Rights Program is a step in the right direction, although 
how much of the piograni will become law is iirolileiiiatical, 
The Community College Plan, advocated by the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, is also a foi ward steji, 
although the extent to which this pioposcd \)lan becomes 
fedei al policy is also problematical. 

On the one hand it is gratifying tiiat so many individuals 
are sincerely interested in the equality piogram On the 
other hand it is regrettable that the tangible jirogi css is so 
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small, ajicl, at least in the case of the Jew, that social retro- 
giesslon not social progress seems to be the present cultural 
pattern. 

Prof Will Kcplmrt \s in the Department of Sociology in the Wliarlon 
School of Contmorre, University of Poiinaylvama. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT 
IN A GROUP SETTING'' 

Saul Scheidlinger 

Few stages of personality development have been of 
greater concern to paients, teachers, group worlceis, psy¬ 
chologists, than that of adolescence. When asked why, 
many woikeis in the field point to the impulsive, unbal¬ 
anced and unpredictable behaviour of the teen-ager, coming 
as it does so suddenly aftei a long period of relatively 
stable behaviour Much has been written from every angle 
on the psychological, physical, emotional and social 
changes dining adolescence The content of this papei, ac- 
coidingly, will be confined to a consideration of how 
adolescent needs can best be met within the group process 
To the adolescent, weakened by the inner turmoil caused 
by manifold emotional, physical and social forces, the gioiip 
becomes a resource of strength. It offers support in his 
striving for independence from paiental authority The 
code of the group, as well as the values represented by 
the leader, become new standards of conduct (ego ideals) 
It is inevitable that the adult leader of an adolescent group 
should become the object of mixed feelings of love and 

* Based oil tiiaterial presented at an Institute of (lie Ma'jsacliusetts Con¬ 
ference of Social Work m November, 1948 
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hate. If he becomes ovcily iclciitifieci with the disti listed 
parental anthoi ity the gi owp mcmliei s may turn away fi om 
him. Ill the woids of luhlh lUtxbanm, “llie uniting factor 
now is theii hatred towatd him, just as nas then love for 
him before.”* At such points of o isis it is desiialile foi llic 
leaclei to pemiit the gioup inemheis to .lii then ci itical 
and hostile feelings. Allying himself with then ego i alhci 
than with the imagined paiental piohiliitions, he tlnis jier- 
niits the gioup to icturn to the basic positive relationship 
and identification with the adult ’ 'J'he aiithoi lias siic-cess- 
fully applied a similar apjiroach with adolescent gioups in 
a progressive school Through fice anti peimissue guuip 
discussions with an adult m charge, the stuflenls couUl ex¬ 
press ciiticism and resentment in relation to teachers or 
program of study with resultant insight anti consli uctive 
jilanning for the future. It is not unusual ftu .stimo ado¬ 
lescent gioups to undergo constant swings fiom passivity 
to activity, from rebellion to submission (Jeneially. in 
group situations, negative feelings towaid liie ieadci can 
find expiession with grealei ease because t)l tlie support 
the members give each other against tin* lantasied let.iha- 
tion by the adult, (father figme) 

Belonging to a group fietpiently offers csc.ipe from the 
reactivated erotic stimulation afforded by tire ir.iieiUa! fig¬ 
ures ** At the same time, group associatictn oilers an oppor¬ 
tunity for a partial expi'cssion of these iin]uilse.s, iliioiigh 
the sexually tinged attachments among the inemheis, 
through sexy talk, exhibitionism, etc There is .ilso an op- 

*In respect to idcnurication, an imporlani elenuitt w .idolisccnt', rtl.ilcs 
to tlieir inability to establish any real and dccn atUihimnis (oltjctt rel.itnin- 
ship), In Ins undue iircocciiiialinn with himscU the .idulcsLCiU li.i-. Iilllr rrie 
emotional energy to give to others. His chosen ohjetis smh as atlulis or 
friends serve primarily as sources of support ami siietmll) In tins siiisi nlenti- 
ficaliou IS used as a means of bon owing strength fiom the nthei person, thus 
mookfying one’s own anxiety ami tensions 

A-ccording to psychoanalytic findings the earlier conflicts of tin so Lctllctl 
oedipus complex are temporarily revived during caily atloIosceiKC 
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poi tunily foi suliliiuation and release of tensions Ihroug-h 
physical and emotional forms of expression such as sports, 
music, clancinfT, ait. In his iclationship to the leadei of the 
gioup, tiic male adolescent, for instance, can expeiience a 
vei y inipoi lant vStep in his emotional development He can 
Icain that one can at times defy the fathei figure (or even 
tempoiaiily take his place) without being destroyed. Simi¬ 
larly being passive and submissive in ielation to the adult 
can be li icd out without the accompanying threatening as¬ 
pects. As the gt oup code becomes a standard for behavioui 
and altitudes, reduction of guilt feelings can take place. 
The mdividiiai conscience Iieconies modified by the less 
severe conscience of the group The trained worker or 
teachei in chaigc of an adolescent gioup is aware of these 
phenomena .incl consciously attempts to help in strengthen¬ 
ing the teen-ager's desirable defenses and sublimations 

In an aiticlc entitled “Psychology of Gang Foimation 
and the Ticalment of Juvenile Delinquents",* Fiitz RedI 
discusses ihe difficulty involved in e.stab!ishing a thera¬ 
peutic relationship with delinquent adolescents who are 
mcmheis of gangs. In addition to the specific defenses of 
the mdivicluai, the Ihciapist encounters what are termed 
“gioup i>sycho!ogical defenses" Being the lepiesentative 
of the hated “out group", the adult educator and therapist 
is fiequcnlly hampered in breaking through the strong de¬ 
fenses which spring fioin the gang association The most 
successful approach in this respect lies in the adult's mak¬ 
ing himself indispensable in the psychological sense This 
1 .S accomplished most easily if he can make himself a part of 
the adolescent's group life Then the permissive and sttp- 
poitive gioup climate helps in dissolving the earlier men¬ 
tioned defenses against establishing relationships with 
those outside the gang 

If gioup work is viewed as an educational process aimed 
at foslcinig personality grow'th in addition to democratic 
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group attitudes, then the woikcr or tearlu*! nnisl nuclei- 
stand the needs of the adolescent before he c.iii be of sei v- 
ice to him. This is a much mnic complicated task than 
woiking with children in the. latency fieiiod, wheic the 
strong desire foi gioup life is less intei-twined witli j)sy- 
chological and emotional conflicts. 

On a pievious occasion this author has altimipled to out¬ 
line some of the general dynamic piocesses opeialing in 
most face-to-face groups.® These would .ilso hold luic for 
instiUitions, clubs, oi even classes. When a gioiip is geared 
to satisfy the needs and iuteiests of its mcmhcis and is suc¬ 
cessful at least in pait in accomplisliing this, the individual 
children begin to feel incieasingly secure and piolcctcd 
within the group selling. Inevilalily varying degiees of 
affection develop toward most of the fiiimdly adults. The 
psychological essence of the small gioup fcottage, club, 
class, etc.) can be found in the strong emotional ties flib- 
idinal) of its membeis to the leader as well as to Iheii 
peers. Wheiever a set of pi cdominantly jiositive i elation- 
ships is established between an adult and a gioup of chil¬ 
dren, with some espiit de corps picsent, psychologically the 
leader comes to represent an ideal parent fignie Siimlaily, 
the quality of relationships among the membet s i.s that of 
siblings within an ideal family setting. Tlii.s does not mean 
that there are no conflicts in such groups. As a matter of 
fact, rivalry and hostility are not only inevitable but also 
desiiable as long as they do not distuib the undci lying fun¬ 
damental emotional climate of mutual acceptance and 
warmth. As is the case with a young child in the family, the 
inevitable feelings of rivalry for the leadei’s undivided 
attention and affection are usually icsolvcd through the 
process of group identification. As stated by FjcikI in his 
“Group Psychology and Analysis of the Rgo” * it is as if 
the child says, “Since I can’t have the father foi myself 
only, I will see to it that no one else has him for his exclu- 
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sive possession.” This of joint possession of the 

Icaclei strengthens the bond between inenibcis and increases 
the vsolklaiity of the giotip. This is further enhanced by 
group syniliolisni, pm licipalion in successful activities, de¬ 
sire to out-d(j othci gioups, and all the other well-known 
piocesses winch increase the cohesiveness of groups 

The st\(}ug en^otional tics of an individual member to 
the leader and the group make for a desire to identify with 
the leader coupled with a willingness to emb tliosc impulses 
wliich aie cgocentiic and against the common interests. 
The giouj/s appioval as well as that of the person in 
chaige, arc major motivating foices for change and 
growtli ■— Avhicli is also ti ue in all .spheres of education. 
It is not unlike the basic pioccss involved in training the 
young cinid where the desiie to retain the appioval of the 
mothei is stiongei than the pleasure derived from continu¬ 
ing the un.sali.sfactoiy cliildi.sh behavioui. In a gioup this 
process is enhanced because of the additional motivation 
stemming from the relationship with the other members. 

We have noted that in a ftee and pei missive group at- 
inosphci e, .some i claxation of the individual’s internalized 
contiols can occur. This facilitates cieative expression and 
the release of feelings and impulses so essential for person¬ 
ality growth. Individual or group education become unde- 
siiable fiom the psychological point of view when the 
individual is asked to repress all his emotions becatise they 
aie “dangerous ” According to Otto Fenichel, “ good educa¬ 
tion would emphasize control of impulses only in specific 
cii CLimstances Undue lepicssion of all impulses at all 
times causes crippling mhibitioiis and conflicts. 

It would seem that the above processes can be expected 
to operate in all gioups of childien depending on various 
factors — such as the degree of emotional disturbance en¬ 
countered among the members, the balance of the group, 
the personality and attitudes of the leadei and the like. 
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Such piocesses will 0 ])ciritc in a haplja/aul fasliion when 
not unclei stood or clianncU/cd; when used pin jjosefully 
they can open new vistas foi real iieisonality ^lowth and 
lasting cdueational values S. R. Slavson stated the follow¬ 
ing aims for good gioup education' a) lo esl.ihlish satis¬ 
fying affective lelationships with childieii and witli adults, 
b) To piovicle ego satisfaction, c) 'I'o give expression lo 
the creative-dynamic diivcs of the individual d) 'Fo es¬ 
tablish attitudes di.sposing the individual to social useful¬ 
ness and group pai ticipation. “ 

Our interest in general gioiifi heltaviour and its special 
manifestations m adolescence must not pieelude careful 
consideration of the individual ICsiiccially is this true din¬ 
ing the peiiocl of .strc.ss which is adolescence Tlicie is dan¬ 
ger of explaining deviant and syniplotnatic hchavioui in 
terras of the expected inaiiifcstatioiis of conflict tyfiical of 
this age gioup. One must beat in mind that many psyclio- 
neuroses or even psychoses have iheii ovcit beginnings in 
adolescence. It is foi this icason that it Is pailiculaily de¬ 
sirable for gioup woik agencies or schools lo have avail¬ 
able the seivices of a specialist foi consultation when 
necessary. In the field of social gioup woik iheic h.is ie- 
cently been developed an increasing tendency to use psy¬ 
chiatric social workeis as pait lime or even full lime stall 
members in this i ole of consultants. ’ 

How about the adolescent who piesents a hchavioui luob- 
lem directly in relation to the gioup? When do gioiip needs 
take precedence over individual needs? Such fiucsiunis 
cannot be answered categorically. In a gioup setting gen¬ 
erally the interests of the group lake picccclcnce ovci those 
of the individual When an individual’s bchaviout is such 
that it cannot be modified by group influences and has be¬ 
come threatening to the veiy existence of the gioup, that 
individual may then have to be icmovcd. The point at whii h 
this should be undertaken depends on many factois: the 
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stability of the gioup, the skill and personality of the leader, 
the availability of special guidance. It is a fact that there 
are some persons who are simply not ready for a regular 
group expel ience. Some of these can be helped in overcom¬ 
ing their piobleins in individual treatment while continuing 
as part of the group- Otheis may have to be removed en¬ 
tirely for a time, to leceive individvial or group psycho- 
theiapy. 

Given ideal facilities one would envisage the following 
procedtiie in dealing with an adolescent who presents se¬ 
rious problems in any type of group The fii st step would 
call for an attempt at understanding the nature of the 
particular difficulties This would involve the co-operation 
of a psychological specialist (psychiatrist, guidance coun¬ 
sellor, etc.) One of the important questions to examine is 
whether there is anything in the make-up of the given 
gioup which either has intensified the individual’s problem 
or has even possibly been lesponsible in stimulating the 
given problem behaviour. Such an analysis of the given 
child's place in the total gioup setting calls for some under¬ 
standing of group dynamics. Decisions have to be made 
as to whethei the adolescent must be removed from the 
group or can be helped within its setting. The procedures 
undei taken then may involve the conscious use of group 
pressuie or other group influences m dealing with the in¬ 
dividual, and/or special attitudes and handling on the part 
of the leader 

This need for careful evaluation of the gioup as well as 
the individual cannot be over-emphasized In many cases, 
disturbances in gioup functioning, which initially were 
thought due to personality problems, could actually be 
li aced in part or completely to unfavorable group factors. 
These might range fiom a general dissatisfaction with the 
group's activities through various upsets In inter-personal 
1 elations or group sti ucture to a faulty balance in the com- 
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position of the group We must icmember lieto that psy¬ 
chology has as yet not been able to pi ovule us with as tmich 
understanding of gioup dynamics as of the individual. 

Adults in chaige of adolescent gioups, whelhci in school 
settings or those of various social agencies, have a definite 
responsibility to meet the needs of the te<-na(*<‘is under 
their care. Adolescent problems ai e to a great dcgi ee con¬ 
ditioned culturally and made paitirulaily dinieult in our 
age of flux. Despite this, a good deal can be aecomiihshcd 
through the planned utili/ation of gi oup dyn.imics with an 
attitude of leal undei standing and lespect for the strug¬ 
gling adolescent. 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 

AN EDITORIAL 

One of the onlslandtng (Icvelopnienls in higher educa¬ 
tion dm jng the last decade has been the decline of the uni¬ 
versity as a lescai'ch center Corporations are finding it 
nioic ciosnabic to establish their own I'esearch oiganiza- 
tions tlian to “faiin out” then woik to the universities 
Ropei, Gallup, and otheis aie finding it more convenient to 
set up sepal ate oi ganizations to do their woik than to draw 
upon the universities Government agencies have estah- 
hshed their own lescarch organizations to piovide them 
with the infoi inations needed to diiect their piograms 
Why should this situation come to pass? More people 
are nuitricalating foi the doctoiale every year Eveiy 
graduate school is literally flooded with candidates for doc¬ 
torates Certainly the reason for the decline of the univer¬ 
sity as a research ccntei is not to be found in the dearth of 
persons aspuing to do research 

In this wi iters’ opinion the reason foi the decline is not 
to be found in the lower quality of the candidates In the 
New Yoik Univoisity School of Education wheie the 
nnmbei of cloctoial candidates is at an all time high, can¬ 
didacy fot the doctoiate repiesents only fifty per cent of 
those who apply The others ate eliminated thiough the 
best piognostic tests we have been able to devise Tiuly the 
decline has been due ncithci to decline in manpowei noi (o 

CojiyiUTlU 1949, Ijy The Payne EdiicationAl Sociology Foundation, Inc 
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the quality of those who apply foi caiididricy 
Undoubtedly many factois coJitiihnlu to the decline of 
status of the university as a leseaieh (cntei. The chant;ed 
meaning of the cloctoiate is, no doubt, one f.ictoi. The doc- 
toiate was conceived niiginally as <i leseaieh degiee, hut as 
lecpiirements for college teacheis vveie laised, the doeloiate 
became a qualilication foi tc.ichlng i.illiei lliaii a qiiali/'iea- 
tion for reseaich positions, and llie piesMue was Lui ned on 
the graduate schools to giant doelnial degrees to tliose who 
teach. Then too, reseaich has become an clement in the 
competitive piocess, hence most businesses of si/c find it 
profitable to do research to keep them .ahead of then com¬ 
petitors Many agencies, including those of govoi nment, 
are finding it increasingly profitable to engage in icseaich 
to provide both a basis of piogiannning and a scienlitic 
evaluation of what theii piograms are pioducing 
Aside fiom these factois, howcvei, an lionest assessment 
must be made of the failure of the institutions of highci 
learning to keep pace with the new demands in lese.uch 
which the social changes have intiocluccd into our sneioty 
The Ph. D. degiee was evolved at a lime when lese.uch 
patterns were simple. Competencies in lescaich wcie not 
too highly specialized. Reseaich techniciues weie not so re¬ 
fined Above all, it was rarely conceived that lescaich 
should provide anything useful except in physical science 
Today the picture on the social scene has changed Thci c 
are few projects of consequence where the .sUuIcnl can un¬ 
dertake alone the type of dissertation which will be signifi¬ 
cant. Even in the field of physical science, the development 
of the Atomic Bomb indicated the trend which reseaich is 
taking. The Manhattan Pioject required the skills of 
thousands of people, Whethei they had dcgiees oi not did 
not matter. The competencies lequircd ielated to alnhly to 
do research, and what was equally important, an ability to 
work with other people to accomplish the task which liad 
to be done. 
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The ajnliast of this project to tlic research in the aver¬ 
age university shows at once what the weaknesses are. In 
spite ol the fact that inor-e degrees ai'c gi anted each year 
than cvei befoic, we know less of what we ought to be doing 
in education, and know less .ihout what we have clone, when 
we have done it, than evei before. I f one weie to ask what 
diieetion lias been given to education and social agencies in 
and aioiind New Yoik by all tlie lescaich which has been 
done in the hist ten ycai s, one would be compelled to “write 
most of it off" as a loss. 

What IS perliaps woisc is that by the time the candidate 
has gone Ihi ongh the "mil!" of securing a doctorate, he ha.s 
liad gionncl out of him whatever intellectual curiosity he 
may cvei have had. Why should lliis bc^ 

Peilups the time has come when we should expect that 
oiir instilulions of higher learning should devote their re¬ 
search rcsouices to the elevation of the social life of the 
comninnily. Pci haps the aloniislic, piecemeal, .study done 
in isolation should be supeiscdccl by the evolvement of 
bioad designs of rescaich in which graduate students with 
varied capacities will pool their talents to do types of re¬ 
searches which will Iiavc real significance When Myrdel 
undertook the Amcncan Dilemma study he secured the 
services of foui or five outstanding research men to do dif¬ 
fering a,si)ccts of the woi k. His responsibility was that of 
providing the design, administei ing the project, and writ¬ 
ing a final repoi t which would pull together their findings, 
and give interpretation to them fn some comparable 
fashion the universities must sponsor researches that will 
have gieater significance than has happened in the past, if 
they aic going to justify theii continued existence as re¬ 
scaich centcis. 

In educalion the problem is particularly acute. Education 
IS one of Anieiiea's greatest enterprises, and we cannot af¬ 
ford to let icscaiih—one of its most impoitant elements 
lag in this era of rapid change 


Dan W. Dodson 



OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN GERMANY’^ 

Ernest 0. Molby 

One goes to CiciiiKiny woiiied aluMU (iciin.mv. .uid one 
comes bade woiiicd about the United Stiiles 

We went to Ciciiu.iny uitdei .igt.iiU liotit tli<‘ Knckcfellei 
FoiiiKlaLion with the imipose of exidoiing the wisdom .ind 
piacticahly of rcesUiblislung llie Ameiu no Woik Student 
Exchange between Geiniany and the Ihuletl States Fiom 
1925 to 1933, 500 men giaduates of colleges and univer¬ 
sities in Geiniany weic brought to the United Stales to 
woilc in Aniencan incliistiy and on Anienean tainis 'riie> 
stayed beie two )'eais and then went h.ick to Geimanv to 
become a pait of the social falnic llioie Alionl 2(K) of them 
died in conccntialion camps oi in the wai Some of lliem 
are still living m Geiniany and on tins ti ip we in.nle eonl.icl 
with about ninety of these and talked with them iiuh- 
vidiially I talked to at least lliiity in lalliei exlended 
conveisation These men had acf|uited a most e\c<‘plional 
understanding of Ainciican life—,i far difleient eoiieejtlion 
of America than is acquiiecl by the people w lio eonie here to 
study in the tinivetsides—oi to tiavel Theie is .i sliaip dif¬ 
ference in the understanding of Ainei ica shown by the 
people who have woiked in oiii Aniencan economy, lived in 
Ameiican homes, eaten American food, thought .uid woiked 
with the Aniei icaii people and seen Ainci ic.i fi ('in the stand¬ 
point of active pailieipants in llie Aniencan soci.d and 
economic stiuctuie. 

The former woilc students had oigam/.ed oui trip lielou 
we arrived. As a result wc w'cic able to visit <i nuiiihei of 
cities that included Fiankfort, Diisseldoi f, Stnilg.ul, 
Bonn, Munich, Mai bin g, tlcidelbui g, Nineiiheig, I'.ssen, 


*Editor's Note Tins article was traiiscnlcd fmm ,ui iiiftii iii.il i.ilk la iikiii 
^rs of the faculty of the School of Education of New Yoilc Uiiivoisily .iflcr 
Dean Metby’s return frotn a tup to Gerinany m April and M.iy, I9dy 
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and Boclninie In eacli of thcic places we liad not only one 
but scvcial galhenngs of local people. We talked to the 
bnrgoniaslcrs, to representatives of laboi and industiy, to 
loinier woik students and to educational leadens. We had 
extended visits with the picsidcnts of the nnivei sities of 
Hcidclbcrq, Munich, Bonn, CnbinRen and otbeis. Theniili- 
Uiiy f>nveinnicnt iieljied to ptovide u.s with exceptional o])- 
portunities (o know people in Germany, to talk to people 
who aic woi Icing in the educational piogiain and to see 
then attempts (o solve their industrial, social, educational, 
and othci icconstiuction pioblcms. 

We Hied in a sleeping car for the fiist five days We had 
all om things in that car, and would go back to it in the 
evening, and during the night it would be hauled to anothei 
place Thei e were at times as many as forty people in our 
party, including Americans and Gciinans, former woik 
students and educational leaders 

I think that the most ovei whelming impression that is 
made on you in Germany is not the devasttition of the 
bombing, although that is really terrific Those of you who 
have seen it will, 1 am suie, agree with me that no incture, 
no movie, and no oial account of the bombing can give one 
an adequate impiession of it T must confess thal it sick¬ 
ened me for a good deal of the time I was there. It wasn't 
until the last day I was theie that I could go around and 
look at it without the feeling of near-nausea The sight 
does something to you that you can’t quite describe. The 
most overwhelming feeling you have while in Germany is 
the strategic place that Gcimany occupies m world affairs. 
Along with this you also become aware that you yocirselt 
have not given sufficient attention to Germany. Further re¬ 
flection coniinces you that the vast majoiity of the Ameri¬ 
can peo[)le have made the same eiror Viewing the situation 
in Gei many as a whole, it dawn.s on you that in the last 
foul years we m America have had one of the great oppor¬ 
tunities of all time to stiike an effective blow in defense of 
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democracy and ficcdom Even afU‘i inaKintr all ^-('ncioiis 
allowances, it must be admitted thntweluoel.ii'^ely tin own 
away this oppoitunity to ^o to the defense ol tleinociaev. 
We had a glonous chance to do sonK'tlnng in the iiio^t 
strategic spot in all the woild and uhat we dirl was of Ihc 
too-litllc -aiid-too-lalc vai icty 

Many of you here know Dr. Alon/o (naee who is tlic 
present head of the Division of Edi.icalK>n and Ciullinal 
Relations in Germany. He has now hetn on his job for a 
year and in that year he has almost peifoimcd iniiaclcs 
A great deal has been accomplished We liavc seen in 
Germany a wonderful testimony to the elTeelivencss of 
what we speak of as demociatic leadership. The (ietiiMn 
people and educators aie icspondmg to that loadciship in 
a most remarkable fashion And if it could go on it would 
do wonderful things. Now there is a feai that .is .i icsuU 
of the change-over from mihtaty to civilian oontiol, tins 
whole stiucture may topple And the Stale Dep.ii Lment may 
treat Germany just like it licals any olhei couiiLiy .uul 
send one of the tiaditional educational and ciilluial icla- 
tioiis staff to Geimany. Such action would laigely destioy 
the present progiam. 

I refen ed to the stialegic place that (ieimany occupies. 
You can’t be over theie very long witlimit realizing Unit if 
Germany goes Communist and comes under tlic ooiiliol of 
Russia, nothing can save the rest of Euiope. I think that 
the chance of maintaining a free society in Kuro[ 5 e if 
Germany goes totalitavian is so small that it is hai dly woi tli 
thinking about And by the same token if Gciniany can he 
kept free, the chance of keeping the whole continent fi eo is 
immeasurably impioved. I thciefoic believe that Geimany 
is the most strategic single spot in the woild lod.iy in tlio 
battle for freedom There is no other jilacc that is so im¬ 
portant 

A lot can be said about the industrial pictiue In the 
Ruhr, pig iron has already accumulated in gicat ciiianlities 
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because theie is no luarkcl foi it, and steel piodiiclion is 
now at the level of twelve million tons a year. This is a 
hifiher level than that allowed under the military legiila- 
tions, and theie will lie cuilaihnent in the balance of this 
yea: if we aio to liold to the restiictions that have been set 
a[) I saw one rollin{> mill being dismantled and an older 
one, a few hundred yards away, being refurbished. This 
was being done (according to the Gcimans) to give 
Gcimany a permanent reduction in steel production poten¬ 
tials m competition with England It is perfectly clear that 
if the u on cm tain stays down tight there will have to be 
curtailment. You can’t blame the British if they are afraid 
of the competition bccaii.se you can't keep the Ruhr going 
in the western zone alone 

I came away from this experience in Germany more con¬ 
vinced than cvci that the notion that we can continue a pei - 
manent cold war between the East and the West isn’t a 
piaclical thing. And more than that, it is no accident that 
the blockade is being lifted I talked to at least five people 
who came over the border from the Eastern zone into the 
Wcstei n zone. They were intelligent men who had lived in 
America, had a pretty keen insight into world affairs, and 
were well-educated people of discernment. They said that 
the Russians were agreeing to lift the blockade because of 
the simple reason that they couldn’t keep the thing going 
any longer. They just had their backs to the wall. I should 
he fair and say to you that there is always somebody sitting 
beside you who says, “Now don’t believe any of these sto¬ 
nes that come out of the Eastern zone ’’ My own feeling is 
that those people aie Communist-inspired. My impiession 
is that conditions in the Eastern zone are bad I think that 
the Russians knew that if they didn’t lift the blockade very 
soon their whole system would be in such disrepute that 
their chance to spread it in Germany would be gone. It is 
common to hear, m the Western zone, that all yon have to 
do to “cure" a Communist is to send him to the Eastein 
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zone foi a few ucclcs 'I'lial may lu- an cxa'aurialuiii, liut 

there have l)ecii many inslaiicc^ (il lliat l^nul 1 ilniiU'ilMt 
the liflinp; of the hlorhade came .it a sti.ife'iu (ime huth f(« 
the East and foi the West. Kcmemlici this i^n'l nne sulcd 
I thiiils: the West needs the I'.isl Inn, Uni (In- hasi (amiot 
be kept as it was without contac I v\:lh tlie West And 
I came back with the feelinu dial piobaliK ilie Russians 
aic going to be more amenable to i e.isim in (In' Inline Ilian 
they have been, and that the outlook lui peate is lieitei than 
most of us tielieve it is heie 

But let us not foi get lliat m (leini.iny today theie is a 
gieat nioial, spiiitual and political \.uuiim I'lu* avci.ige 
young Geinian has little inlciest in poliln.d llieoi v .is such. 
He thinks all political paitics futile, lie lliinl.s oiii polilieal 
theory is juj,t a set of high-sounding plii.isi^ fie thinks 
about the Russian tlicones He wms disillusioned with n.o 
tional socialism Now he .says, “Why should I belie''' in 
any political paity?” The (icinians in (lie in.im .lie <lisil- 
hisioned with the Chinch, legaidless of ulnlhei il he C’.ilh 
olic, Lutheian, or Ev.angelical 1 talked to ('.illiolics and 
Piolestants alike who wcic flisfippoiiiUvl uitli the lole 
played by their own lespeclive cbuiches m (leimanv 1 
don’t think that you can do anything el(eeti\e fot ('eiitial 
Euiope unless you can do something to till in the spii itnal 
and moial vacuum that exists Iheie. You’ve got to give 
these people something in which to helievc 

So we Ameileans presented the idea of dcnioii.Ky, .ind 
we said to the Geimans, “This is 'what you should Ik‘1ic\ e ” 
The Geimans can talk about democracy (list as well as w. 
can The Geiinan edticalois who weie ui,iking speeehes to 
the Geiman teacheis sounded like they had been le.uliu't 
Dewey and Kilpatiick, and maybe they li.id 'riieii jilioise 
ology, their woids, aie just .is good as mils. Yet (lii’y li.iie 
little idea about wliEit any of these things mean in ai tion 
You can’t imagine how incxpei ienced these educatois .iie 
when it comes to demociatic piocediiics. The only lliiivg 
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they do is lecture, and evciybody looks up to them for an¬ 
swers They don’t know how to conduct a discussion mcel- 
ing A panel discussion is an utterly tinheaid of thing 
Di Benjamin Fine and I tried at the conference ac 
Clncinsec to oiganizea jianel discussion at which I was sup¬ 
posed to be chan man Even though we had had two plan¬ 
ning sessions foi it, it would end up as just a sciics of 
speeches It is haul to imagine the povcity of democratic 
expei ience on the pai t of these German teachers 
All women’s organizations in Germany were destioyed 
by Hiller except the YWCA He just left a little skeleton 
of that. There are no channels in Geimany today, through 
which vvonicii can excit any influence, except a few which 
ha\e been revived undoi the Ameiican occupation. It is 
haid foi any American to imagine the place of women in 
Geiinan society and then utter lemoval fiom any real 
pai ticipation m the aflairs of the conimumly 

It docs little good to talk to the German people It does 
no good to lectin e them, absolutely no good The only thing 
that will do any good in Geimany is to sU down with the 
people and lielp them to plan some ways in which they can 
make then comnmnities better places to live, and give them 
a 1 cal share in the doing of that thing 

I saw one thing going on in Germany that impt cssed me 
fis being a democialic experience. Near Essen the workers 
111 the Steel mdustiy aic building their own houses 3'hey 
have 01 ganized to secure the land, to do the planning and to 
do the building with then own hands They have organized 
Ihcir communities on a demociatic basis This was a won- 
dciful, coopciative vontuie in which each peison shaies in 
a creative cndcavoi. and gets the feel of being an acLne 
jiarticlpant in a really democratic situation for the fiist lime 
in his life. That is an example of the kind of thing that we 
will have to do if we aic ever going to dcmociatize 
Geimany Talking about tbeoiy does no good They either 
accejit the democratic theory without knowing what it 
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means or they refuse to accept it (in winch ease you get no¬ 
where) 01 they aie completely disintei e'-led in the whole 
business and say "Show me what it means m leality " 

More than that, demociacy falieis in I In* woild today 
when It comes to getting the attention of llio masses of 
people who don't quite know what they ladieve 'Fhese iic'o- 
ple look eithei to the East oi to the West, la lot.dil.ii ianisin 
or to democracy Democracy ought to appeal to the masses 
of people around the globe fai luoic th.in any sialism. Hut 
democracy is very much like the cliuich in one le.spcet. riie 
Christian dun ch has allowed itself to become a stei lotypc. 
It is something which has little vital ielation (o the ongoing 
life of people. It has become a Lhooiy So with democracy. 
For millions of people around the globe, it is a beautiful, 
high sounding theory that doesn’t mean anything in hi cad 
and butter, in education, in housing, in u bcllci life for the 
people in a community. If you want rlemociacy to spn'ad 
around the globe; if you want to captuie ihe minds .md 
hearts of people who arc deciding which way to look, yon 
have got to pul some teeth m it. And if the cluiich wants to 
hold people, it has got to gel a piogiam f)f some sort, it 
cannot be a mere iheoiy, some cthcieul piece of mysticism 
lemoved from the realities of the everyday expeiieiKes of 
people, 

I came back fiom this experience convinced that llie 
thing that is wiong with education in Geim.iny is the same 
thing that is wrong with oiii education licre at home, We 
have the same problems. but in Gci many you see them in all 
their stark nakedness. Tcachei education with us is incfTci- 
tive because it is made up laigely of Icctuic coui.scs, Wc 
lectuie to people about dcmociatic experience, about (Usno- 
cratic leadeiship We fill people witli facts and we hope 
that somehow these facts ,'ue going to icsult in cluingcfl 
behavior Then we go out and look at the tc.ichci s in the 
schools and we find that they behave vei y much as i f thi'y 
had not had education in democracy, Wc vvondci why thcii 
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education hab not been effective. 

If you want to see how ineffective academic education is 
in influencing behavior just go to Germany In the United 
Stales we ci iticize our students, we criticize our standards 
We say oin students do not learn as much as they should; 
that standards aren't as high as they should be Perhaps 
Gei man students are better than our fondest dreams. They 
know their history They know then philosophy They know 
their geography. They know all these things that we want 
our students to leain and more. And what is the lesult'' 
Not a single foi wai d step in the way of social organization 
or improvement of life in the community! It is as sterile and 
meaningless m terms of social action as anything can be. 
You know what Geiman education did. It did not do a 
thing to stop Hitler These iieople who knew all these 
things, with all this erudition, stood idly by and let the 
stoiins blow. 

I came away from this experience more convinced than 
ever that the academic acquisition of facts is as stei lie and 
meaningless as anything can be in terms of social behavior 
The inei e fact that a man knows something is no guarantee 
that he is going to act wisely We in Ameiica could re¬ 
double the effectiveness of our education, and particulaily 
of our teacher education, if we would take half of the tune 
that wc ai e now spending on the acquisition of facts and 
put it into the accpiisition of experience, into opportunities 
for boys and girls and men and women to share in the life 
of the community and actually learn by doing. Not only is 
that ti ue of our teacher education but it is true of the whole 
democratic sti uctm e, Democi acy is going to die on the vine 
unless we can find a way of vitalizing it at the community 
level. You cannot keep democracy alive with activities in 
Washington, m the capitol of yonr state, in areas that arc 
far away and to which the individual has no diiect oi vital 
iclationship Democracy is going to be vitalized only if we 
can so organize it that the individual citizen feels that he is 
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identified with the bocial stiuclnie .iiul .in rlleitue woikiin; 
pait of that stiuctuic And that is the woi Id-wide [noldem 
confronting dcnioci alic societies 

We need a grand stiatcgy foi .VnieiK.m <leinneiaey in 
a woild in which fice in.slitulions aie at h.iv and litei.illy 
fighting with then liacks to Llie w.ilk We h,i\e no siitli 
gnand strategy If we had, we would not h:ive lei (lungs go 
the way wc have in Gciniany Moie than Ih.ii, we must 
reali 7 e that the woild is sufleiing fiom a inoial .md spii- 
itiial vacinini iiioic th.an from anything else and that wc 
can’t lift it out of its inesenl plight lliiough economics 
alone. We have got to give people something m which to 
believe, oi no amount of economic help is going to <lo any 
good in the long lun. And we will not gi\e the jieople some¬ 
thing in which to bciieve by pleaching We will gi\e people 
something in which to believe only wlien we can lelale llicni 
in a vigoiotis and vital fashion to sonic ongoing piop’et oi 
activity in the community of which they llicinsidves aie a 
part And if the chiiicli waiiLs toiccsta))li''li itself m baiiofie 
and on a woildwide basis it must slot) mcie pleaching and 
begin action, begin giving the people of tliesi* eoinnmmlics 
the feeling that it has something to ollei beyond tlieoi y 
Many people have asked, what is the [lolitical complexion 
of Germany? You know, theie aie no Nazis in (leini.my 
today, They have miraculously clisai)|icaied. Nobody u'.iiUs 
to be a Nazi You cannot find anybody who will now sa) 
that he was a Nazi If he was a Nazi he was only nominally 
a Nazi. There are substantial democialie cIcMiients in 
Geiinany who are sinceiely stiuggling to do soiiietiung It 
IS impassible for anybody to say how numeious they aie. 
but one thing is certain; wc must hclii these democialK ele¬ 
ments to come to the .stn face in the way of Icadei sinp, .uut 
keep them theie, oi nationaitsm is going to i etui a 'I'iieie is 
almost unwersal agicement that if nationalism comes haik 
this time, it will come back under Communist i alhci th.in 
under Rightist auspices 
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I might say that we liad an interview with Coni ad 
Adenauer, the chairman of (he Pjonii Constituent Assembly 
We spent some lime with Carlos Schmidt of the Social 
Dcniocialic parly We talked to rept oseiitative Icadeis of 
almost all the vaiioiis political groups and I came away 
With the feeling there ai c in (jermany substantial elements 
of pco])le looking in democialic diicctions. But they have 
a great laciv of expedience in democratic action. And I hope 
that we will slay in Germany for a cultmal and educational 
leiatious progiam foi the next 20 or 25 yeais. I think that 
is what It will take It is going to take that much time to 
give these people enough cxpeiieiice with dcmociatic i^roc- 
esses so that they can leally stand on their own feet, 

One thing I think we should be ashamed of Ihioughout 
the academic life of America we have said too often to peo¬ 
ple when they asked if they could be relieved to go to 
Geiinaiiy oi to Japan, “No, we can’t spate you.” The result 
is that instead of having the first team over thcie, vve often 
have the third or the fourth. And we should have the ablest 
people. If, when the wai was ovei, we had looked over 
America and picked a dozen or two of the most outslancUng 
people we had, and said to them “Now this is youi job be¬ 
cause this is the most vital fiont in the world,” by now we 
could have made enoimous gains Such a move would have 
done much to support us heie at home and to support the 
things in which we believe on a woild wide basts. 

As I said in the beginning, I went to Geimany woriied 
about Germany and I came back worried about the U S. 
I see in the peispcctive of this experience in Geimany that 
\vc have not yet grown up to the statute demanded of ns if 
we ell e going to be the woi kl leader that oin geography, our 
economic rcsouices and oui idealological heritage all con- 
vcige to Ihriisl upon us We can grow to the iec]uired 
statinc only if ouv education and community life noth take 
on the vital ijiialities of democratic life and action. 

Dr Eiiicst O MclI.v i-, Dran of the School of Eciucatioii at New York 
Unjvcrti ty 



HUMAN RELATIONS EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 
THROUGH THE INSTITUTE TYPE COURSE 

Max Birnbaum 
Leon B. Wolcott 

INTRODUCTION 

Specialists in Human Relations education aie in j^cncial 
agreement that the most effective medium foi m-seivicc 
education of teacheis in thcii field is the .suminei woi kshop 
In the workshop, they hold, fiindamcnlal iliangcs in atti¬ 
tudes arc effected by combining cxpciience in giou)) living 
with an atmosphere conducive to both cmolional and intel¬ 
lectual re-education The woikshoj), howcvci, is designed 
to seive only a few of the many teacheis who desiic to 
learn new techniques and develop insights leading to ef¬ 
fective piactice Morcovei, if the pieseiil lieiul continues, 
■workshops inhuman lelations will devote moie .iltenlmn to 
leadeiship tiaining and less to the classiooin leacliei who 
wishes to improve her own teaching and class management 
Therefore, the great need, at picsent, is foi a type of 
training to reach laige numbcis of tcaciicis, without sacn- 
ficing the advantages of the woi ksho[) 

To meet this need, the Rutgers University School (ff 
Education has been offering foi the past two yeai s an in 
service course entitled Foundations Of Iluinan Relations 
Education. This couise designed and admiiiisloi ed by the 
authors, has been conducted in vaiious pails of the .State 
of New Jeisey. 

The development of a successful com sc was not a simple 
task. In few areas of education is the inalei ial so tin ealen- 
ing psychologically to the basic picdisposiUons of many 
teacheis It was necessaiy to Icai n how to win sanction f<)i 
these emotional and intellectual leai nings, how to oi cate the 
permissive atmospheie necessaiy for pioductive gioup di-,- 
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cussion of highly contioveisial concepts and issues, and 
above all, how to close the gap between intellectual accept¬ 
ance and actual piacticc. Such tieatinent was essential if 
the course weie to be even paitially as effective as a 
workshop 

The major challenge, obviously, was the gap behveen the 
passive acceptance of ideas and intelligent action based 
upon them. It was also clear that intellectual and emotion-al 
acceptance of basic concepts would not be secured solely 
thiough verbal means, for cxpeiience indicates that rela¬ 
tively few accept the word alone. Therefore, a combination 
of verbal presentuhon and '^action reseaich” is used heie, 
rather than the term papei, because the intent was to sug¬ 
gest simple research pioccdurcs demanding remedial ac¬ 
tion oi constructive change by the teacher Insights into 
the laws of learning suggest that '“fact finding” by the 
teachei herself threatens her self-esteem less than would a 
compaiable analysis of her behavior by an outsider, how¬ 
ever nnpaitial and authoritative Such self exploration 
minimizes rationalization and augurs well for effective 
change. These “jobs” weie never to be considered as ex¬ 
amples of scholarly, controlled lesearch using all the care¬ 
fully validated data and other paraphci nalia of the social 
sciences 

The exj>crience of the American Council On Kducation 
Piojcct- Intergroup Education m Cooperating Schools* 
was sufficiently rich m practical demonsti ations of the val¬ 
ue of “action lesearch” to warrant our initial experimenta¬ 
tion, but there yet remained the senous question as to 
whether the.se jobs could be controlled in a course meeting 
foi one houi and forty-five minutes a week with occasional 
individual and small gi oup confei ences. Compared with the 
American Council staff’.s frequent half or full day confer- 

♦Tlie American CoiitKil On EdHotton Proieot was financed by the Na¬ 
tional Confcience of Christians and Jews The Director for the life of the 
project was Dr Hilda T.iba now oi the University of Chicago, 
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enccs with small of UmcIk-m a ihur year 

peiioci, it appealed doubtful Ibal “a< Hon tesciiMli would 
yield even a small pai t <if Ibe licnelit. luT..nM' of llu> neces- 
saiily limited com sc lime I'Apeiienus with six scp.iiate 
sections of this couise with <i total cniollineiU of -Idti pimc 
that the decision to use “action icse.iicli” u.is a h.ipiiy one. 

Thecomse was llic Inslittilc-lype imobm” an instiiK- 
toi-coordinator as well as specialists m child <lc\cl(iinncnt, 
sociology, social psychology .md cimnnluni philosophy 
Seveial considciations dictated this design fn the Ji)\l 
place, the insluictoi-cooidinalois could not ihuin the Ans- 
totelian intellect which eticomii.isscs tin* needed know-ledge 
and expertness in the disci])liiK‘s cited Scio/m/Zv. sanction 
foi the new field of human lelations educ.dion (oiild be 
piovidccl by the inclusion of a iiuiitb<-i of pionnm nl aiilhoi - 
ities in various fields Although these “expeils" often 
chftered in then inlcipietalions of h.isic <onu-pts, they 
always waimly commended the course .ind indn,il<‘d ihcii 
approval and suppoil of himun lelalions (-(hu.dion 
The final cliaiiengc was the cication of .i lel.ixed, ju-i- 
missive atmosphcie in which the pailK!p.nUs would led 
free to discuss topics w-hich me fie(|uentl\ met willi taboo, 
“the less said about it the less Liouhle we will have’’ To 
bring about .such an almospheic U was necess.uy to employ 
much of the experience gathoicd in w-oiksliop situatiom 
In the beginning, attention w-as focused on lelalively iion- 
contioveisial ideas which acted as a safe point of depai Im e 
when topics involving gioup conflict weie discussed At¬ 
tempts by paiticipauts oi consultants to focus exclusue 
attention upon lacial or religious tensions, weie liinilv oi»- 
posed and the discu.ssion brought hack to a (onsidoMlion 
of the total pictuic. This insistence was icwaiiled evcnlu- 
ally in each of the six sections of the couise by the dmiiiui- 
tion of tension when highly complex pioblcms of conlhcl 
were analyzed 

The 1 emainder of the article will deal wdth the sulijcct mat 
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tei ol the course, the pioblems and hazards in administra¬ 
tion and teaching incident to it, an evaluation of the results, 
and some gcneial implications for teachei education. 

CONTENT OF THE INSTITUTE-TYPE COURSE IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS 

While there is need to fashion the coin.se content in hu¬ 
man rcltilions to the needs of the Icjichcis involved, and to 
the special competencies of available consultants, there is 
no excuse foi ncbulou-sness oi whimsy There are four 
fields of knowledge which veiy cleaily pertain to the prob- 
lem.s in this area The mateiials piesented are drawn, how¬ 
ever, fiom fields of scholarship so iich that no one planning 
a com se need feel hampei cd in lus choices The matei lak 
may be arranged with one exception, in whalcvei fashion 
best contributes to scheduling of consultants The four 
fields from which we made oui choices are. (1) Anlhio- 
pology (both physical and social) and Sociology, (2) Child 
study and human development; (3) Psychology, Social 
Psychology, and Psychiatry, and (4) Cun iculum Develop¬ 
ment The least flexible of these four fields — Cun iculum 
Development — should be leseived as the final topic foi 
treatment, .since the devising of riiiriculai expenences for 
students depends heavily upon insights gained from ‘'action 
research”, leading and discu.ssion m the other three fields 
In planning topics to be piesented iindei each of these four 
major categories, considerable accjuainlance with each of 
them is required if a fanciful eclecticism is to be avoided 
Such a breadth of learning does not, however, demand that 
the instiuctoi-cooiclmator be a research specialist in all, 
or even m any, of them 

The content of such a course utilizes materials which 
arc cithci omitted in progiams of teacher education, or are 
offered as electives foi which there is ail too little time 
The iclationship between the several aieas of knowledge is 
seldom pointed up and even less fiecjucmly is their utility 
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in teaching denionstralecl. It lias been our inn [losc to intio- 
duce materials finiii these v.uious disci|>hnes and give 
them functional integiation. Tn sunnnnii/ing what we have 
done, no attempt has been made to (ix a i igid pallci n, sinei' 
the variety, depth and lichness of sucli a coiiise roiild lie 
greatly extended if lime and talent weic av.iil.ible 

It has been out cxpeiience that a discussion of the child 
in his total social selling is esscnliah In the not so remolc 
past, there has been a fiec]ucnt absence of emphasis on the 
influence of the group in tiic chiid’s development m much 
of the material written in this field This omission needs to 
be offset by caieful consideiation of the “group dynamics” 
forces which opeiate within the family, the iil.iy giou[), the 
clique, the gang, the iicighhoihood, the subtle classiootn 
groupings, as well as those which opeiatc in latgci culLinal 
groupings such as those of laces, elbntc gioiips, icligions, 
and social classes. Consequently we directed oui cmiihasis 
on how the child acts and inter-acts as a meniliei of lus pcot 
group, stressing factois of confoiinitv, nou-confotniiiy, 
rewards and punishments. 

Sociometric techniques, we have discovciecl. affoid one 
of the most effective ways of studying the sli iictui o and 
dynamics of childien’s gioups. A gical deal is leai ned fiom 
them about the personalities and hchavioi piolih'ins of in¬ 
dividual children. 

Sociodraina was an extiemely useful tool foi studying 
the behavior of chiklten. In playing the lolcs of adults 
such as parents, neighbois, teachers and police officcis, Hie 
child cleat ly reveals how his behavior is conditioned by the 
gioups with which he has interactive contacts .Sociodiama 
likewise proved to be a minor for Icachcis m which tliey 
discovered in themselves bchavioi tendencies of which they 
were previously unawaie. 

Several other ways of sLiidving child development wei e 
mcorpoiated in this course. Tcachcis weic instiuctcd in 
keeping anecdotal lecords, the use of noii'diiectivc iiiLci- 
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viewing;, and the systematic study of the family and com¬ 
munity baclcgjounds of the members of a class, Teachers, 
we soon learned, looked upon home visitation as an unwel¬ 
come, disagiceable, or even dangerous encounter in which 
they must nevei forget to play the "teacher” lole, and often 
an unpleasant mission because some boy or girl has been 
"bad” 01 is "failing.” With the aid of the non-directive 
type of interviewing many a teacher has become “equal to 
the situation” and has derived both pleasure and profit 
fiom sallying forth from her own fortiess of academic 
isolation into the social milieu of the child 
While some attention to attitude testing would seem to be 
imperative in the field of Human Relations, the results of 
the testing techniques now available are so dubious that 
only cursoiy mention was made of these instruments. 
Since the techniques used m “depth psychology” are risky 
except m the hands of those who have extensive and spe¬ 
cialized training, we considered it wise to do no more than 
to call attention to these techniques 
The whole field of human development lends itself veiy 
effectively to “action research” which is so vital to a course 
of this type. A factual presentation of sociometry, for ex 
ample, was followed by work sessions and the teacheis 
then started to work independently on theii own reseaich 
projects Once the teacher has been introduced to tech¬ 
niques, she soon becomes aware of many problems in her 
own classioom which can be claiifiecl and, m part at least, 
solved through “action research ” Often her examination 
of bei own classi oom brings forth spontaneous sugges¬ 
tions for “action research ” 

The major source of factual materials in human rela¬ 
tions lies in the social science disciplines of Sociology and 
Social Anthropology. We, therefore, explored the nature 
and dynamics of human groups to provide an intellectual 
framewotk and adequate vocabulary for use in the field. It 
is not ordinarily possible to do more than attempt a sketchy 
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summaiy of the basic coiiccpls, tiuslin^ ihal wh.iLevei 
leading IS done is adeqiialely suppleiDenl.n y 11 seemed 
wise to us to stiess the dynamic asjKrts ut nioup life a( tlie 
expense of sliiietnial theoi y 

Since so many of the piolilems in tin-, .m-.i .n e i .ici.il, oi 
what IS often enoneously IhoiiglU to lie i.ui.il. we Inst at 
tempted to daufy the topic by simiin.n i/'iiin the lindmus of 
(he most reputable physical .inlhiopolo",!sls We ende.iv- 
oied to diffeientiatc between laces, ethnic ^lonps. nation¬ 
alities, 1 chylous f>ioups, and othi'i tyjie^ ol gi imps ollen 
indiscriminately jumbled. While theie is some contioveisy 
over the use of the term "caste” when applied to '\meikcm 
society, we consiclcMccI its eniployincnt suHiciently widc- 
sptead to waiiant its caieful examination 

One of the conccjits which seems to h<‘ most tltwuU'iiiiv^ 
to tcadieis is that of social cl.iss NeveiIheless we have 
found that tcacheia can he helped to undeisland ihildicn 
by studying those wide vanations in the folUw.iys, moics, 
values, aspiiatums, and meaningful syinhol.s in the eUss 
stiuctiire of our society which aie in some way lomiecled 
with socio-economic slatiis, aiicestiy, and s(vle of living 
The tendency of most teacheis to evaluate child hchavioi in 
the light of such social facts is undoni.ihle. It seems to 
shock them only when it us systematically .intl ohiectiveb' 
analyzed Oui cxploiations along these lines dec leased the 
tendency of teacheis to act judgnienially ni naiiowly 
ethical teuns when dealing vvilli persons of otlici rati.il, 
religious, 01 socio-economic gioiips. This fact would m it¬ 
self justify consLcleratioii of the Amciican status system 
The community, howcvci, is moic than a collection of 
dynamically i elated pci sons belonging to clilleient sona! 
classes. The ecological pattcins of .i conimnnilv’s hie, the 
powei gioups whidi fashion Us de.stiny, the iiisliliilionsanil 
associations which seivc the human needs ol its mluih 
itants, and the snbllei cultinal factoi.s, many indigenou-^ 
to American cultuic in gcneial but possessing legion.il 
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and local vaiiants, which set the style of a conimnnity’s 
living, wcic given considci ation This was not done in a 
theoieticai vacuum We sought to discovci- in a specific 
community what groups and what persons count for most, 
liow they came hy tlien powei, how they exercise it, and 
by what means such influence is peipetuated In iimaveling 
the tangled skein of powei i clationships through “action 
leseaich” many teachers for the hrst tunc i elated them¬ 
selves to those pei sons who can be most useful in helping 
the schools to help boys and girls. 

The dynamic study of groups involves the findings of 
psychologists, social psychologists, and psychiatrists The 
pi tncipal problem m tins area is that of analyzing prejudice 
and disci immatoi y behavioi and determining how the un¬ 
derlying altitudes, values, and sentiments aie formed in 
people's minds The i esults of i cseai ch in this field revealed 
many answers Whence do prejudices come, at what age, 
and foi what puipose? Aic they the result of social pres- 
Slues or aic they the psychological answei to some deep 
innci need, even at times pathological m its nature^ Whaf 
pai t do the agencies of cominunication play in pei petuating 
or negating them? Are the psychological motivations of 
membei.s of the so-called minority giotips in any way dif¬ 
ferent from those of the majoiity? Is any difference which 
exists one of degree only or is it qualitative as well? Where, 
when, and how can steps be taken to ieduce prejudice and 
discrimination ? What part does emotional re-learnmg play 
in such a process’ How lapidly can change be achieved and 
how permanent and far reaching can it leasonably be ex¬ 
pected to be? Can all persons siinenclcr their piejuchces 
without doing damage to their total personalitj' structure? 
On the positive side, what arc the traits of the person i ea- 
sonably fiee from bias? How common or how rare are 
such persons in oiu culture? Is then niimbei in all likeli¬ 
hood incicasing or diminishing? Psychological mono- 
giaphs, public opinion studies, and the published results of 
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psychiatric investigations wcic ainunin tlie souiics t.ippul 
Elaboiate, contioiled cxpciinienls m lids aie.i aic haully 
practicable for the classiooin Icachei Kclatively siinidc, 
nile-of'thnmb icscaich piojccls weic fouml lo be fcasililc 
Obsei vations of disci iininalion as U is piacliml iii the com¬ 
munity were made and even lon.cjhly (|iMnti(ied I’laclicable 
means of leducmp; disciimiiiation and iiisnimt' fuller pai- 
ticipation of ail the school’s population iii tlie life of the 
community when it reaches adultiiood v.'t'ic devised 

Finally, we endcavoied to develop a sound (iliilosophy of 
cuniculum construction and cxploicd the vaiious tech¬ 
niques by which a cuniculum is actually formulated. All 
of the preceding learnings would have been sletllc had we 
not helped teachers to tianslalc tliein into const! uctive 
learning experiences foi children 
It was made clear that Human Relations niatci lals should 
be incorporated into the cuniculum in as many places as 
possible where it can be done logically and appiopi lately 
It was necessary to bclaboi the point lb at they should 
neither be added as extra units nor aititicially and foicibly 
joined as addenda to otheiwise complelc leainini> units 
Since the Social Studies and the Language Arts aic sub¬ 
ject matter areas paiticnlaily appropi ialc for incoi ponitio'^ 
such mateiials, special attention was paid Lo both of them 
Since the human warmth and peisonal quality of htciU' 
ture not only sensitizes, but also piovides a spi ing-lio.ud 
for intimate and self-revealing disciussion, leacheis wcif 
shown how it can legitimately be used foi hciglilemng both 
self and group understanding. Typical courses in Atneri 
can Culture in both its histoiical and contempmaiy aspects 
were investigated foi a fuller unclci stand big of ilic luob- 
lems and tensions of today Flow Icacheis of T.itei ,ilut e and 
Social Studies teacheis can work coopeialively in inci eas¬ 
ing the undeistanding of Fluman Relations was a pioblcni 
given careful consideration. 
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While the Lang-iiage Ai ts and the Social Studies are the 
disciplines most frequently used in furthering better hu¬ 
man relations, we made it plain that the curriculum must 
be viewed in its totality. Music and ait, the biological and 
physical sciences, bhoj) courses, the physical education pio- 
gram, as well as the "home loom" piogram and the legion 
of activities—once considered "cxtracuiiicular” were ex- 
ploicd as to how they can contiibute to a well integrated 
progi’am. 

This summarization of the content of the institute-type 
of course in Human Relations is not to suggest that it is 
definitive or ever should be There may well be wide vatia- 
tions in the choice of materials. We are merely saying that 
the foiii broad areas enumerated seem to us after some 
expel ience to be the best guide lines m planning such a 
course, They are reasonably comprehensive and at the same 
time pei mit planning a course which can be offered within 
the time limits of a single semester. 

PROBLEMS AND HAZARDS INVOLVED IN CONOUCTiNC 

THE INSTITUTE-TYPE COURSE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

Personnel is always of great importance in social en¬ 
gineering. The instructor-coordinatoi, as alieady suggest¬ 
ed, must be familiar with many aieas of knowledge and be 
able to analyze critically the contributions of the various 
specialists. Pic is far moie than a moderator; he must knit 
together psychologicaily his own group and the various 
consultants and employ them to the gieatest benefit of his 
group 

Permissiveness in the class situation is veiy necessary. 
One must stai t with people wheie they are, utilizing group 
members wherevei possible to give sanction to what is be¬ 
ing said and done The coordinator must have great pa¬ 
tience and fjcedom from dogmatism 

The consultants, must, fiist of all, be persons whose 
scholarship is of a very high ordei But that is not enough 
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foi they must also bo IKoly |iopulaii/( is ^VI^llc “bif>- 
names” may attiact iicople to a onuiso. U.iolfeis aie likely 
to be clussalisricd it the consullanK au’ peflantu’, take too 
much ior fjranlccl, olloi few oi no jnaelu'.il siu><;estions 
winch teacheis can use, oi ivade tlioir (inesUons. 'Die use 
of highly technical and esoleiio language in [i.ii tinilai an¬ 
noys tcachcis who arc larcly speciahsls in the <.onsnllanl’s 
field. It may prove somewhat dillicult to secnie umsnltaius 
of thccahbie ncces.saiy if the localmn of the (oinse is loo 
fai removed fiom a large mcUopohtan centei oi lepntahle 
colleges and iinivei sitics The expense must also he home 
in mind, for fees and tiavelling expenses of umsullants can 
be considciable The expeiicncc of the Uulgeis Umveisuy 
School of Education inclicales howcvei , ihul, despite tins 
fact, such coiuses aic cxceiilionally piolilahle. hoth Iman- 
ctally and in teims of goodwill, since paitienianls teol—as 
we shall see latei—that a lea! educational seivioe is heinn 
perioimcd. Moicover, it will be found Ih.il many to)i notch 
people so believe in the value of ihe ivoik lhat !hcn sovues 
can be piocnicd at veiy nominal foes 

It is essential in such a com sc to discovei what aic the 
majoi needs of the gioup While it inav not In- possible In 
meet all of them, it is veiy ncccssaiy not Ui jinsh them 
aside Special meetings composed of .speci.i! inti-iesf gioiiiis 
01 committees chosen fiom the laigei gionp liave piovcd 
veiy useful in meeting specific needs. 

Since “action research” piojccis hold so inmoitant a 
place m a couise of this type, they dcsei vc special considci - 
ation Some teacheis picfei to wiilc a jiapei liy lonsnlling 
library souiccs from which they can (piolc lihoitilly d be 
lesulls sound eiuditc and they do not iiavo to get iheii 
“feet wet” by jumping into the mam slicam pi ohleins Such 
persons ate likely to feci lhat little “action leseaieh’’ i>i()| 
ccts would be too naiiow and insigniltt.int. ()ii (he olhei 
hand, it must be noted Lhat many teacheis welcome pi (net Is 
of this soit They have giown wcaiy of niude-woik of 
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diibioiis scholarly value which has no direct beaiing upon 
the eveiyday problems winch they face in the classroom. 

Kveiy cffoit has been made to keep the reading’ in the 
couise on a functional level. To achieve this goal leconi- 
nioiidcd inalenal.s j)ie,sentcd hndiiigs of recent research 
which ai e not i eaclily available to most teachers. Little oi 
no attempt was made to set up umfoim leading assign¬ 
ments Paitieipants wcic encouraged to select their reading 
independently, allowing Iheit felt needs and deficiencies and 
the special inleicsts engendeied in the pin suit of “action 
lesearch” to guide then choices 
There ate a number of things which teachers seem to 
find thicatcnmg in a couise of this type The geneial at- 
mospheie of permissiveness is strange and they seem to 
lesent the absence of aiithoi itai lan answeis to questions 
Morcovci, the freedom fioni hxed weekly assignments and 
a final examination tend to leave teacheis at times with a 
“lost” feeling. The student-teacher relationship of co- 
Icatneis in exploiatioii is to many a new experience 
That the factual content of the course too has proved 
thieatenmg to some teacheis has been mentioned before 
The flank and objective discussions of racial, religious, 
ethnic, social class, and sexual diffeiences inhibits some 
participants Some teachers suffer psychological cUsoom- 
foit -when their “practice” of detnoctahe concepts is ques¬ 
tioned Wo have discovered that to postpone discussion of 
the rnoie ihveatcnuig topics until the course is well undei 
way to allow adeciuatc opportunity foi cathartic self-ex¬ 
pression docs much to minimize this paiticnlar hazard 
Finally, the jrhysical setting in which such a progiam is 
cm lied on is important Regulai classrooms are not too 
satisfactoiy If it be possible, a circular oi semi-cii cukir 
aiiangenient of scats is piefcrablc to one m sliaight rows 
A foima! lecluie situation in which the spcsiker is jilaced 
on a laiscd platform with a Icctein should Ire avoided since 
it mcieases the social distance between him and the group 
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Informality and congeniality aic inudi to l>e sought It i'. 
desiiable to use a loom where Icaclieis may smoke if tliey 
choose, wheie they can feel fiee and lelaxeil, and wheie 
minds meet iti the genial exchange of ideals. It has pioved 
wiser to choose an evening iioiir for the nurliiigs tlian the 
peiiod immediately following the school <l.iy when teacheis 
aie weaiy and de.seivc a lespitc 

“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING" 

In each of the sections of the coin sc taught to date some 
effort was made to evaluate at least the iinmediatc effects 
upon the participants. Evaluation was made especially dif¬ 
ficult because it was impossible to inainlain consistent and 
intimate contact with the school .systems represented by 
the participants. Much of the evaluation was pei foi ce suh- 
jective in natuic. Faclois such as tlie degree to which the 
group atmosphere became permissive, the giowlli in the 
ease with which psychologically thieateiiiiig concepts were 
discussed, and the waimth of the gioup icsponsc to llu* 
instructor-cooidinatoi and the scveial coiisultants had, un¬ 
fortunately, to be assessed in such a subjective mannet. In 
eveiy respect the geneial moiale and i cactive hehavioi of 
the participants appealed to the inslutclois to he supeiioi 
to that encountered in tiaditional coiiises. Attendance* was 
remarkably high even in the face of, hi one instance, .t 
hazardous ice storm which disiupted lianspoi talion and 
community life for several days 

Two additional souices of eifaluative data weic less .sub¬ 
jective in nature. First were the lepoits on the “.ictioii le- 
search” undeitaken by the pailicipant, winch included 
summarizations not only of what action had been taken Itui 
also of the results. Second wcie the unsigned slalenieni-> 
from the paiticipants in which they weic asked to list spe 
cific instances of how the couise had helped to hiiiig alxml 
changes in theii own behavioi, In cla.s.siooni nuniagemcni 
m the school as a whole, and in the community .d huge 
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These were sufficiciUly cii cumstanlial to prechule doubt at. 
to tiicii validity. These "testimonials" were solicited on a 
voluntary basis and it was sufigfcsled that they be typed be- 
foie sLiliniission in oidci to avoid any attempt to curry 
favoi with the instriictoi, A i cmai k sue h as the following 
leveals a chaiactciistic paiticipant reaction. "I can honest¬ 
ly say tiiat no othci coin sc in Education has ever had such 
diicct effect on my classroom teaching. Other coinses have 
been just as enriching and personally rewarding to me, but 
their effect had little to do with teaching " The "action re¬ 
search" aspect of the course was evaluated by one pai tici- 
pant in the following fashion. "The work type pioject is 
a welcome siibslitule for the old type teim paper How I 
laboicd ovei them only to scrap them at the end of the 
tei m On the other hand, I am still working on sociometrics 
and shall continue to do .so." 

To be moi'e specific we shall classify the responses from 
pai licipant.s under the following headings (1) changes in 
the behavior of individual teachers and students, (2) 
changes in the atmosphere and management of the class- 
loom, (3) changes that affected the entire school, (4) 
changes in the iclalions between schools, (5) changes in 
the relations between the school and the community, and 
(6) those moie sweeping changes that are felt in the com¬ 
munity as a totality 

Many tcacheis felt that "pioblem children” came to have 
fewer problems Isolate childien, slow learners, self-segre¬ 
gated groups of childien, and hyper-active, domineering 
childien have all been observed to adjust more effectively 
m the life of the classroom One teacher writes "A bully 
who used to jeer at a Jewish boy now goes to lunch with 
him daily.” Aftci using the sociometnc technique anothei 
tcachei rcpoits* “I have a little boy in my room who, up 
until this time, had never spoken a complete sentence in the 
classroom. Whenever he wanted anything, he would just 
motion and make hand signs He was placed next to the 
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leader of the boy.s. About thicc weeks late) he lu’Kai; to sav 
veiy s’noit sentences to Inni Now he will ask I’m thhnr.s 
vei bally but not in complete sentences. I feel he will l}e do¬ 
ing this soon. This may seem insignifieanl to those who <iie 
not familiar with the piolilem hut it means a gieat deal to 
me.” Teacher.s incicasingly used social adjustment as well 
as scholastic achievement as a basis foi gi.ule iilaconient 
and found many “pioblcm cluldien” yielding pleasantly to 
the piessuies of a nioie congenial group 
Teachers foimcl it a bit moie dilhcult to ex[ness what had 
happened to themselves, Thci e was, howevci, a mai ked in¬ 
crease in self-awaieness. As one tcacliei pul it, “I have not 
in the past iccognizcd the leasoits foi some of my atliludes 
and methods until after-analysis” Thcii awmieiiess of 
pioblcms in the immcdialc environment lemhvl to liccome 
emotional as well as intellectual and they touiul themselves 
becoming more cautiou.s abonl making judgmental geiieial- 
izations. An inletesting comment by one (eachei hcaiing 
on this point inns as follows: “This com se has helix'd me 
to become more lolciant about the beh.ivioi pioblenis of 
childien coming fiom the lowci socioecononiie levels of 
living. I realize that their sense of values and code of moi- 
als are different from mine. I now know that I cannot make 
them bridge the gap fiom Ihcii lowci to my middle class 
concepts as the result of a cjuick mnacle I will become less 
preachy ” It is quite clcai that the piacticc of viewing both 
childien and paients as persons ha.s become moic coninioti 
Teacheis saw siinilai changes in then .students as the fol¬ 
lowing testimony indicates. “They now evidence a heallhilv 
questioning attitude toward all statements made ahoui peo¬ 
ples, eithei deiogatoiy oi complmicnlaiy” and "they have 
stopped that evei lasting laughing at anything I hat seems i 
little diffeicnt ” Unsuspeclcd leaden shij) quaiities weie dis- 
coveied in many students The constiuctioii of .i soeiogi.ini 
often pioved to teacheis how eiioncoiis then iieisonal 
judgments had been in spotting the Icadcis in gioups of 
student*:, riuoiigh intei views they sought to Icain on wlial 
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grounds children made their choices and were helped to 
Iindei stand and woik with, rathci than against, the group 
dynamics of tlie child culture. 

Class! ooin cliangcs included greater permissiveness and 
changes in methods of foimulaling and executing new 
topics One teacher writes: "I have changed tlie piocedtire 
for selecting committees and topics foi class woik. Now the 
childien select the comnntlces and the topics instead of my 
appointing the committees and choosing the topics I have 
found that much tettci work has been accomplished and 
that the pupils are more anxious and interested in doing the 
assignment.s ” Similar changes in piacltce weie desciibed. 
Several teachers repoited abandonment of homogeneous 
giouping in their classes on the basis of sex, academic abil¬ 
ity, and socio-economic status 

Lilei attire was used more often and more effectively in 
sensitizing childien to pioblems in human relations For 
example, in a high school shop com sc attention was called 
to the provisions of New Jersey’s Fan Employment Piac- 
tice Act, the social skdls necessaiy to “get along” on the 
job and in the community, and the social agencies m tire 
community which might prove useful to students, particu- 
laily members of minority groups, once they have left 
school and have sccuied employment Gi eater attention 
has been given to individual interests of students in hob¬ 
bies, games, the ai ts, etc , when they have educational value 
01 can help the child win a place for himself in the class¬ 
room gioup The incieasc in flexibility both as to content 
and method seems to have added appieciably to the security 
feelings of the students 

Intel cst in the course has pioved to be contagious m 
those schools fioni which the participants have come This 
made it easy foi pailiopanls to enlist the coopeiatioii of 
fellow staff mcnibeis in cailying out a vaiiety of piojccts. 
Tcachci s as well as students thus became hettci acquainted 
whethci it was in the pi esciitation of a laclio C(uiz progtaui, 
intei-class visitation, oi intcr-school visitation Such ex- 
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penenceb have been found to he pailiculaily valuable whete 
Negro and while childicn have .sinned expenenees, often 
for the first tJine. 

One particiilaily inlcicsling oxi)enincnt in a .shoie com¬ 
munity involved a vciy carefully planned visit to the noii- 
segregated Senior High School by culhc classes of Negro 
students on the Junioi High School level. 'I'hc icport on 
this project indicates that both groups leaped benefits of 
real importance fiom the visits 

Another project which has coninuinity-wide significance 
was incidental to a testimonial dinner given by the lioarcl 
of Education, the teachers, and city ofiicials honoi ing the 
Vice-President of the Board, who was a Ncgio Tlic dinnci 
was served jointly by white and Negro stiulcnts, something 
that previously never has been hcaid of in this particular 
community As one teachci wiotc, “/iiveiyone woikcd 
agieeably together.” Anothci Icachei repoiting on the 
same activity desci ibed it as follow.s: “The girls \vci e scai ed 
when they fiist entered the dining looin. White guls and 
colored girls were holding each other’s hands to give each 
other courage. The ghis helped cacli otiicr in many ways 
during the serving Afterwaids, they said that tliey were 
looking forward to attending Ihgh .scliool They wcio glad 
to meet giils from other schools so that they would know 
more people when they got to high school All agiced that 
they had a wondeiful time and would like to do it again ” 
The ways in which such a course may indiieclly involve 
an entire community arc numerous In making a slinj) 
course more effective it was found necessary to cstahlisli 
connections with the Anli-Disci imination Division of the 
New Jersey Dcpaitmcnt of Education, the Vcteian’s Ad- 
ministiation, local political Icadcis and city odiiials, gioun 
work agencies such as the Y.M.C A. and Y.M.IT A , con¬ 
tractor’s associations, and labot unions The ‘hippi entice 
ship committee” involved members of the union, mcnibcis 
of the conti actor’s association, and the teacher of the shoj) 
Course who represented the interests of all his students. 
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botli Negio and white. When engaged in a piogram of this 
SOI t, the school becomes a functional community institution 
promoting better human relations affecting the prosperity 
and happiness of the entiie population of a city 

1 he accumulated evidence of changes in school practice 
and teacher and student behavior is sufficiently convincing 
to wai rant the conclusion that a course of this type does go 
far lowai d bridging the gap between intellectual acceptance 
and actual practice. It is appaient that this objective is not 
peculiar to Human Relations education alone but is equally 
demanded by other aieas of teacher education. In the final 
and concluding section an attempt will be made to explore 
the nature of the implications of "action research." 

IMPLICATIONS FOR GENERAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

As indicated above, the need to bridge the gap between 
classroom theonsaUon and field practice is by no means 
lestiitted to Human Relations education. Indeed, courses 
in child study, community analysis, guidance, general edu¬ 
cational sociology, to name but a few, could and should 
develop a similar structure. Proponents of orthodox pres¬ 
entation may aigue that students have left their classes 
inspired with new insights which hai^e promptly been 
tianslated into action. It is not necessary, they would prob¬ 
ably insist, to develop an elaboiate series of projects to 
effect the identical results. It would be foolhardy to deny 
their asseitions en toto^ in fact one could cite instances 
which support their case However, where changes in prac¬ 
tice depend upon a change in teacher behavior, the educa¬ 
tional milieu must be so structuied that the desirable new 
insights or opportunities for changes w behavior are not 
left entirely lo chance 

If, for example, courses in child study and community 
analysis were i edesigned to effect the objectives stressed 
above, both should gain ticmcndously piactical usefulness 
The child study course might deal less with lectures on gen¬ 
eral theory and more with “action leseaich pi'oj- 
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ecLs llic icsult of winch could supply .i dosii;il)lc 
fiamewoilc fot UicoicIumI disinssmn ,itul 

lewaidiiiij ways of ohscMxiii;^ and Ks'indini; indtvulual 
and gionp bch.ivioi .iiitoii^ cluIdK’u siuh as soi khiu'Ii y, 
socio-diania, opcn-endod ((lU'slioiis, non dtioolivc Jiihovirw- 
ing, funclional anccdoial u-toidiiig, pupil diaiics, siinplp 
adaplalions of the Mmiay 'riiL'm.ilio Appeu option 'IVst, 
and siniilai ])iojcctivc icchnuiiu's aic hut ,i lew ol the "ac- 
tion-i eseaich” tools available 'I’lie class undci the insluic- 
toj’s guidance could help in the analysis and intei |)icl,iLion 
of data obtained by paiticipants Supploiucntai y lectuies 
stiessing thcoiy and basic icscai(-ii (Hidings wouhl then 
suiely have a nioie meaningful fiamc of lelcicmc 
Comnninily analysis could be tiealcd in a like maiiiici 
Piojctts involving a look al liinv the comnninily lew.iids it-, 
diffeiing socio-ccononnc sliaia, couuuuniiy iiowci lines and 
then* implications foi education, dtiecl nhsei vation of pupil 
behavior in comiuunity siUialions out of school, .imilysis of 
conflicts between school and coininunUy values aie Init a 
few of the aieas winch suggest iheinsi'Kcs loi tiealincnt 
ContiasL between a couise stiessing ‘‘action icscaich" 
and one emphasizing the lecLtue-disctission-lct in pa[tci triad 
can be endless but the wnlcis’ cxpcMicnccs with both lyiK's 
of appioaches dictate then rum conviction that the fonuci 
is of greatei effect. Delimtive conclusions must obviously 
await a contioiled evaluation which would conipaic Ihe 
shoit teim and long lange efl'ocLs of both While av\a;ling 
this evaluation, the wiitcis piopose to cxptind the institute- 
type course utilizing “action leseaich," coniident that Liicn 
joint experience thus fai justifies thcii assunijitioii that the 
lesLilts of scientific evaluation will validale the hyiiolhescs 
imphcil in this article 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

(A Social and Educational Prospectus) 


Leander Boykin 

Modem society is in one of the major transitional pe¬ 
riods of hiunan expeiience. Individually and collectively 
the peoples of the civilized woild are torn between the 
complex and dynamic character of science and technology 
on the one hand, and faith m human intelligence and the 
good-will of men on the other 

The most characteiistic aspect of our civilization, and 
that which makes oui age inevitably transitional in charac¬ 
ter, is the amazing contrast between the material and the 
non-matcnal factors in our culture Ours is an age of un¬ 
precedented speed, poweiful and secret weapons of war, 
and unlimited means of pi odiiction It is likewise an age 
of skepticism, chstiiist, moral chaos, political butchery, 
and seemingly of educational futility If society awakens 
in time and closes the gulf between science and technology 
on the one hand, and social thinking and institutions on the 
othei, wc may lileially “inherit the eaith^' However, if 
we continue along the road to war as we appear to be head¬ 
ed at present, there is little likelihood of preserving civiliza¬ 
tion foi more than another generation. Our unique me¬ 
chanical and scientific inventions have created, perhaps 
unwittingly, giave responsibilities Unless we shoulder 
them, we may soon entei another Daik Age — perhaps 
more ictiogressive than that which followed the decline of 
the Roman Empire 

Democracy is facing a ciitical situation We stand on 
the thieshold of being swamped with numeious and com- 
[ilex pi oblenis with winch oui machinery of government is 
not designed to cope Dciiendcnce and reliance of the ira- 
tional state — upon a bellicose psychology, the atom bomb, 
new hie killing bactciia, or supei bombers and fighteis can 
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wicclv civilization This i ich liet il.it;*- i»i laii s li.is witlistoocl 
inabs Ihievciy and inconipctcna;, iiiU ii r.inntil wiilisland 
the inadequate iintl slittinvoni puliin.il .inihiv i>l nwjiy of 
our national leadeis Many of oiii .n lions an imomiiatihle 
with clcniociacy Living in a fool's p.ti.iflisc, we ate stnfi- 
bornly leftisinff to admit iliat anylhin^ is wioiifj with 
demociacy in this era of bi^f, dynastic, iin])ei lahstic, slates. 
The question of niaiiuainin|> peace, decency, and inosiiciiLy 
is now too immediate, too ciitical to tonlimic such <i eouise 
The giavest immediate dangei fai mg ns is ihc possibility 
of being involved in another futile war. 

Ecliicalion, like society and dcinociacA', alv? in a pai- 
lous stage. There was a time when eveiylhing sooincd sc- 
cure, and settled. There nevei was sutli a time of coin sc. 
One nevei did “get an education” at school Pm I we thought 
they did and were faiily happy. Most f)f us aie unhappy 
today because few things aic settled, and we do nut seem 
able to get anywhcic the kind of education iiecde<l .Sucli an 
education may be foiincl, someday, but it docs not rqipcai 
on the horizon at present Today we have the ptoblein hut 
not the answer. Social chaos is all .'ilxnit us — locally, na¬ 
tionally, inteinationally. Education cannot escape this fact, 
however much it may try 

That education should concern itself with piohlcms of 
contemporary life, and that far-icaching demands aic be¬ 
ing made upon education by our changing society have 
been set forth and discussed by many leading educators of 
our time. They point out that a ncu situation exists; that 
the times in which we live demand that indivicluals think 
for themselves. They emphasize the need foi ci itical-nnnd- 
edness, science teaching, specialization, aggicgation, social 
integiatioii and the picservation of dcnioci.icy They j>oinl 
out that education is in life and foi life, 'I'he)' argue that 
the goal of education is to continue to cm ich this life 
process by bettei thought and act, and that continued 
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growth IS its essence and end The older philosophies and 
concepts, they contend, had external goals and set up ends 
or aims either outside of life altogether, or at any late out¬ 
side the hfe of the learner 

Now that as we face a woild changing very rapidly, 
philosophy, it would seem, must somehow base itself on 
change or admit it’s unwillingness to be a force in life’s 
affairs 

The histoiical rccoid shows that education is always a 
function of time, place and circumstances. In its basic phil¬ 
osophy, its social objective, and its program of instruction, 
It inevitably leflects in varying propoition the experience, 
the condition, the hopes, the fcais, and the aspirations of 
a particular people or cultinal group at a particular point 
in histoiy In actuality, it is never organized and conducted 
with sole refei encc to absolute and universal tei ms 

While the biological inheritance of the race presumably 
remains piactically unchanged from age to age and thus 
gives a certain stability to the learning process, education 
as a whole is always relative, at least m fundamental parts, 
to some concrete and evolving social situation It possesses 
no inner logic or empiiical structure of its own that dic¬ 
tates either its method or content. In both its theoretical 
and practical aspects, it expresses tlie ideals of some given 
society at some given period of time, either consciously 
with clear design or half-consciously with hidden and con¬ 
fused purpose. Theie can be no all embracing educational 
philosophy, policy or program suited to all cultuies and all 
ages, If this is true, there are no established and enduring 
educational aims and obiective,s The view that education 
should seek to pieseive educational aims and objectives of 
the past has been sharply challenged and such educatoi s as 
Rugg, Bode, Childs, and Ratip, who are vigorous cntics of 
the proposal to have education revert to the past for its 
diicction and guidance. They hold that the fiist duty of the 
school and the educative process is to improve society; that 
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It is not enough to enable the child to adjust liimself to a 
social Older which is weak in many places, Imt that the 
school must play a leading pait m changing existing social 
situations Kugg luges that the central Iheine of the new 
education be the icgeneration and impiovcinenl of oui so¬ 
cial 01 del thiongh an education wliich will cfiuip [ictsons to 
undertake the reconsliuction of c<tninuinily and national 
life- He feels that thorough-going leconsti iictioii is de¬ 
manded, and that the only institution known to man that 
can compass the problem is education riofessor Kimball 
Young sets forth some of the significant ways in which tlic 
school fails to keep up, to say nothing of leading, social 
change He contends that of ail institutions, the school lags 
farthest behind and gives lo the new geneiation the learn¬ 
ing of the past, often long after that leainiiig has been out¬ 
lawed by science and time The tiaditiunal functions of 
education should be discarded, he stiggesls, and oui cnttic 
educational system levampcd in keeping wilii tlic limes in 
which we aie living. 

The issue is furthei discussed by Ulich Undei tlie cap¬ 
tion, “Toward What Ends Do We Educate,’' he contends 
that, “since in leality there is nothing to whicli gixiwth is 
relative save nioie giowlh, Iheie is nothing to which educa¬ 
tion is subordinate save moie education ” But he does 
point out that education needs and must have an ami, hut 
that aim must be inteinal and not external, and lha( educa¬ 
tion depends upon and should lie shaped in accoi dance with 
the general chaiacter of a penod He slates lather em¬ 
phatically that “mankind aie by no means agiced about 
the things to be taught, whethei we look to vii lue oi the 
best life” Neithei is it cleai 'whether education is nioio 
concerned with intellectual oi with inoial viitue The exist¬ 
ing practice is perplexing; no one knows on what principle 
we should proceed — should the useful m life, or .should 
virtue, or should high knowledge be the aim of oui tiain- 
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ing ” He further states in his discussion of the "Problem of 
Values,” that "the prolongation of outworn forms of life 
means a slow decadence in which theie is repetition without 
fruit in the reaping of value. There may be high survival 
power. For decadence, undisturbed by originality or by- 
external forces, is a slow process ” 

Society never has and never will be in a state of complete 
equilibiium. Education, therefore, has the right to do even 
more than educate youth toward the recognition and the 
realization of those values essential for the development of 
mankind, it must also take into consideration the present 
and future. True enough there can be no lasting or leal 
education that does not include some genuine discipline — 
of the moral and intellectual nature of the individual, but 
the kind of discipline we need is not that emphasized as an 
aim and objective of past educational periods We need to 
emphasize the cultuial aspects of education, but not as they 
wei c emphasized by those in earlier times. We need ethical 
tiaining But leligion and moials as emphasized by the 
Church when it dominated and controlled education have 
no place in our present society as enduring and lasting aims 
and objectives of education. 

What we must do is to set up as our ideal an organiza¬ 
tion of society that shall allow the fullest development of 
cveiy human being regardless of race, religion, social or 
economic circumstance We must build our educational in¬ 
stitutions in such a manner that this ideal is directly ex¬ 
perienced as a way of living We must therefore strive to 
make the school into a functioning community in living re¬ 
lationship with the laigei community outside — local, 
state, regional, national and international 

We all agree that education has a right to be heard The 
trouble is that no one quite seems to know what it is trying 
to do At what shall education ami^ At what shall school¬ 
ing, that limited pait of education, aim^ The scholastics 
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answer one thing; the scietUist‘1 anothci , the ruUutists a 
third thing, the man of affaiis a fouilli, 'rhcic aic many 
parties in the Amencan cclucationai world today and of 
course they do not all speak finite the same siictrh Hiil let 
us hope that thcic may soon emerge out of the jnescni stale 
of uncertainty and confusion a conception of human life, 
and aims and objectives of education to which oui hewil- 
dei ed civilization and society can cling as a means of salva¬ 
tion and hope foi the fiituie 

Theie has never been a [lenod in Amciican history 
when theie was so great an oppoiLunily socially and edu¬ 
cationally to move ahead to betlci things. At the same time, 
there has never been a pciiod in American histoiy when the 
immediate prospects, at least, wcic so daik and ovci whelm- 
ingly depressing We have utopia within our leach, but 
unless we take lapid and diaslic .steps to niodeinize and 
improve our insUtutions, especially education. \vc .shall 
actually pluck chaos from the tiee of life 


Professor Leander Boykin is chairman of the (lejiai iniciit of Saciolof^y at 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


HAS THORNDIKE LIVED IN VAIN? 

Stephen G. Rich 

From educators, psychologists and sociologists, up and 
down the world, all those who deal with the woikings of 
the human mind pay lip-seivicc to the doctrines of Edward 
Lee Thorndike. His is a name to conjiue with, wlicncvei 
the processes of learning ate di.scus.sed I'hc pioponents of 
"progressive education" and the tiaditionalist wlio would 
emphasize training mcchantcar skills, ahko cal! upon 
Thorndike’s docliines to back their picfcicnce.s 

In view of this fact, the title of this paper is a challenge 
Yet its pm pose is serious, to show that while the name of 
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Thorndike is i evered and the man himself is loved, his doc¬ 
trines are very fully neglected—neglected by those wlio 
might be most expected to utilize them fully 

Dining some forty years of coiitiibutions to our knowl¬ 
edge of the human mind as it acts m learning-situations, 
Thorndike has covered many clifFercnt aspects thereof, At 
almost evei y point he and his associated workers have con¬ 
tributed new and sure information Aided by facilities for 
conducting studies i equii mg work by many persons, he has 
multiplied his own thought and influence Out of this multi¬ 
plicity of contributions to oui knowledge, I here select the 
three which in my personal judgment aie most significant. 

The fii st contribution was made as early as 1904-, with 
the publication of the first edition of Mental and Social 
Measurements, This book in its second edition, 1913, utiliz¬ 
ing developments which had been catalyzed into existence 
by the first edition and aided by the growth of biometrics, 
definitely established the methods and pioceduies of mental 
measurement From this time on, mental measurement has 
been a technique, consistent within itself, capable of being 
learned and applied by any reasonably competent person 
Let Thorndike’s own words, from the preface to the first 
edition, state what the contribution essentially consists in' 

Experience has sufficiently shown that the facts of Iiiiinan nature 
can be made the material foi quantitative science The direct trans¬ 
fer of methods oiiginating in the physical sciences or in commercial 
arithmetic to sciences dealing with the complex and variable facts 
of human life has, however, resulted m crude and often fallacious 
measurements Moreover, it has been difficult to teach students to 
estimate quantitative evidence properly or to obtain and use it 
wisely 

It IS tile aim of this lioolc to iiitiocluce students to the theory of 
mental mcaburemciUs and to inovide them with such knowledge and 
practice as may assist them lo lollow ciilically quantitative evidence 
and aigument and to make Ihcir own leseaichcs esact and logical 

Then ndikc's fundamental contributions lies m the use of 
the methods of handling what he aptly calls “vanable 
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facts.” The same methods have- found use in bioinett ics, 
Indeed, Chaptei III of the second edit ion lieuis the name 
“The Mcasiiicmenl of a Vaiiahle hait ’ 1 he loal coie of 

his contiibution, whclhei oni^in.d witli him. oi on^^inal 
only in assenihlatjc of vaiious methods .iiid < iiiena fiom 
vaiiotis somces into a coheient, woikulile system of tech¬ 
nology, is in Chaiilci I oi this second edition. ‘‘Umls and 
.Scales.” The section on ‘“Die JLssenlials of a Valid Scale.” 
pet haps carries inoic of the needed cooidmatiou ol difiei- 
ent poitions of the system of thought than any oiliei 
This insistence on the valid scale constitutes the leal 
heait of the work of Thomchke on mental nuMsmcmenls 
In Ins teise statement of what conslitnlcs a valnl scale, he 
hides a contiibution which would be sufiiciciit glory foi 
any peison to have made, if he had done nothing finlhei, 
The valid scale, accoiding to ThmnctiUe, needs to lie. ob¬ 
jective, consistent, definite in its diflei ciiccs, compaiahlc 
with the objects measmed, and established with lefeiencc 
to a valid and known zeio-iioint 

One aspect needs fuither mention. A nece.ssaiy ch.uac- 
teristic of a valid scale, according to '“I'tionidike, is that 
computations made in lei ms of measuiemenls using such a 
scale shall give correct, valid icsults. Thus, to use an eK- 
ample often cited by Thorndike’s pupil, the late Piolessoi 
Maigaret E Noonan of New York Univcisity; — if one 
treats percentages as a valid scale in mental measiuements, 
the results are fallacious. If wc lake a building 1 wcnly feet 
high and add one ten-foot story, we incicasc its height 
fifty per cent But a siniilai ten-fool sloiy added to the 
Empiie .State Buiiclmg incicases the height just I 25% If 
we say that a man’s atlainmeni in bioud juininng ckciwK 
that of 97% of all jumpeis, oi that “he is ,it the 07 pei- 
centile” and then conipaie him with unothei whose jumj) 
exceed.s 99.5% of all and is at the 99 .S [lei cenlile, we use 
an invalid scale in this same way. Suiely it is most unlikely 
that this diftcrence of 214% in pcicentile rank rciuesents 
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a diffeience of 2^% in distance jumped, oi is achieved 
with 2^ % more ability or eftort. 

Hcie Thorndike's conti ibution is the establishment of 
means by winch we may convert such crude percents or 
percentiles, as well as other foims of crude measurements, 
into actual nieasui ements which ai e' 

1 Compaiable with each other, and 

2. Usable for reliable, valid computations. 

The question of whethei Thorndike's methods here are 
original with him or derived from such woi kcrs as Galton. 
vSpearman, etc., is not in point Thorndike broug'ht the 
various procedmes together into a coherent and workable 
technique What he did was also to establish that the facts 
of mental life can be handled by such methods Today this 
is “obvious" to us. Thirty-five to forty years ago nobody 
knew whethei or not it was true. Thorndike pi ovided the 
factual basis foi our pi esent sure understanding that such 
IS the case. 

Genius as well as courage was requiied to set up such an. 
hypothesis Hard woik was reqiiiied to establish it factu¬ 
ally By actually studying the same mental fact in a hun¬ 
dred or a thousand or more people, and handling the results 
thus statistically, Thorndike in the period aiouncl 1905 to 
1910 demonstiated that this was actual measuiement of a 
mental “variable fact" Here is a major contribution 

The means of accuiate measuiement which Thoindike 
thus developed, aided materially in the making of his two 
other most signilicaiit contributions The reader need only 
be cautioned that the term “accuiate" should not be read as 
“piecise to a large number of figuies” (as in the measuie- 
menls of physics and chemistiy) but with due legald to 
the inhcicnl limits of the measiinng instruments here used. 

Thorndikfc’s second contribution, among his most signifi¬ 
cant ones, appeared in numerous papeis in psychological 
and educational journals between 1905 and 1914 It is fairly 
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■well summed up in his EUnculKmil l\\yiholn(/y, jHiblished 
in 19H. Tint, is the clcnionslration beyond all rjiK-slion of 
the specificity of training iuk! learning So far as factual 
discovery and icport can ever kill any doctiinc, Thoiiidikc 
dealt a death blow to the old ideas of “liansfcr of tunn¬ 
ing,” "spicacl of training,” and “gcneial mental tuiining” 
Let us be precise on what was discover crl 
Thorndike and his colleagues siiowcd finally and coiv 
ckisively that one cannot leain one thing bv kaining an- 
othci A simple case is that of learning to spell One cannot 
leain to write words correctly by learning to say aloud the 
order of Ictteis in those woids In a nioic complex case, 
one docs not learn to handle the English language by study¬ 
ing some otheu whcthei it be Anglo-Saxon, T^atm oi Zulu 
If any alleged “geneial tiaining in language,” such as is 
still blithely and uncritically mentioned hy many, takes 
place—we lack evidence that such is the case. Cci tamly no¬ 
body has yet picscnted evidence of cairy-ovei fiom learn¬ 
ing Latin into learning Japanese, foi example In malLcus 
aesthetic, the absence of tumsfci is conspicuous The mu¬ 
sician certainly does not gain ability to lespond to the 
sculpture of Rodin from his ability to respond to the beau¬ 
ties of Chopin’s music; nor does he gel fiom lii.s educated 
response to the massed stimuli of Wagner any powci to 
understand or feel the mei its of such an ai chitcclui al mas- 
tei piece as Louis Sullivan’s gicat Chicago Aiulitoiium 
intei lor 

Thoindike nevei denied, oi attempted to deny, tliat 
■where there is a conscious ‘'common clement” as between 
two fields or divisions of siibjcct-nialtcr leai ned, cai i y- 
over from one to the other may occm He has detei mined 
and measiiied the incidence of cany-ovei of tins soil lbs 
contribution may be summed up m woids <ithci than his 
own. 

The carry-ovei from one field of leainmg, whethei m meiuoiy, ui 
judgment, or in emotional effect, to any oUici, is so small and so 
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erratic in its incidence, that to count upon it m the slightest as a fact 
of human nature, is to st.ttc an almost cnlite untruth 

Ill some speech, the locus of which I have not found, he 
is repoilcd to have said “It is foliy to spend an hour a day 
for foil! years to leach a pupil Latin, m the hope of helping 
ins English, when Ihei e will be no effect in four cases out 
of five, and at best as much as in one year of such time de¬ 
voted diiectly to English as a subject of instruction ” 

Let us avoid ceilaiii confusions still cunent on this 
matter 

Nothing which iias been said by Thorndike oi this author 
affects or underestimates the existence of content shared by 
two or more fields. As Thorndike himself has put it, we do 
not have a “iransfei of tiaining” when one runs across a 
familiar idea, a known fact, or a previously understood 
relationship, between mattcis thought on in a new field 
Thus we have no “transfer” when a student i ecognizes and 
uses his knowledge of vocabulary and word-order from 
Geiman in learning High Dutch, Anglo-Saxon or Afri¬ 
kaans. In fact, no man has done more than Thorndike him¬ 
self to show ns, by example after example, the extent to 
which such community of actual content in the material 
learned, has been mistaken for transfer of tiaining. 

A linguistic pitfall exists here, when the same wot cl is 
used in ciifferent fields with different meanings Neglect of 
this semantic fact is, as Thoinclikc himself has many times 
mentioned, a pnme cause of the persistence of the belief in 
“foinial discipline” or “geneial tiaining of the faculties” 

Thorndike’s third majoi, significant contribution to our 
knowledge of the human inincl was made public m 1928, 
in his compact book, Adult Learning The very terseness 
and iigidly logical, cogent tieatnicnt in this volume has 
perhaps been a contiibutory facloi in making it (oo little 
appicciated. For Thorndike was no journalist; and if he 
had any flail foi publicity and its methods, he carefully 
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kept anything "sensational” in picseiilation out of this 
book, 

liis contiibulion hcic is not too easily phiased Vossiljly 
the XoUowiug statement of it, as 1 woid the mallei, may 
avoid any mistincleistandings: 

Part iijst of ibis coiiti ilaition of riuniHliUe is t)ic <lisi(ACiy tli.it 
learning ability of evcty sort coiilinuos U) giuw, foi at least nine unt 
of every ten persons, up to a inaxiinviin of speed and ertcctivcucss, 
that is rcachcil at about the age of Iwcniy-eit’lil ye,ns will) most 
persons, and which is iclained without suhst.iiitial change for souk 
years, 

Part second is tlie discoveiy that, for these same nine out of cveiy 
ten persons learning ability decicases cNcccdiugly slow after the 
eaily thiities, Thoindikc found that the lale of dnniiuiliou is aliout 
one pel cent a year fioni aiouiid age tliiily-thiee up lo age sixly-fivc, 
to which he cairied his stutlies Iteyiiiul agc sixly-live, lie inaKcs no 
statement — apparently with the plan tacitly undn stood of making 
a later separate study of menial cltangos in oldci pcisons 

Pait third is the discovciy that at the ago of fitly we aic most of 
us still supenot in learning abditv lo out own selves when, at Ihc 
age of seveiiteeit or eighteen wc were leady lo entoi <<ilk-ge 

Learning ability as studied in these Ibiec iiaits of the 
Adult Leaining investigation is not limited m scope. It is 
not merely rote learning, not only the ability to menion/.e, 
not merely logical learning alone, iioi yet mete niotoi con¬ 
trol such as is involved in leaniing lo lypewi ile A enmpi e- 
hensive gioiip of abilities, covering aesthetic icactions and 
other judgments, enteied into the total of infoimation 
which has just been i>utnmaiized 
Opinion in the scholarly wot Id, outside of those poisons 
specifically acquainted with psychology in detail, vi'oulcl 
probably be that the authoi is unjust to d'hoi nclike, noglecl- 
ing his most 'widely inllucntial conliihutioii, in n.immg 
measuiement, non-tians£ei and peisiblcncc of cicUill learn¬ 
ing power, as his majoi, lasting contributions Scholaily 
opinion most likely would fasten upon uitclligcncc tests and 
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thcii piofreny, as Thoi iidikc’s most significant contiibii- 
tions. Such a juclgintMit must he denied validity. 

Thoiiidikc iKMlliei invented noi made geneially populai 
llic intelligence test Thonidike neilhei invented noi made 
populai and made usidnl the .ichicvcincnt test. Nor can 
Tlionidike lie hiamed (oi eiedited) foi the illegitimate 
ofl-spiuig of the menial .ichievemenl tests — those "new 
style examinations” which have hecomc such a legular 
fcatinc of cm lent educational piaclicc He did not invent 
OI populai i/c tlie ‘‘ti ue-fal.se” ((ucstion, the ‘‘be.st ansvvei” 
question with fom oi five i espouses set clown fiom which 
to choose He did not invent, iiopulaiixe, oi even advocate 
the “com))letion tost.” I'hesc need to be named correctly as 
“illegitimate off-spring” of mental and acluevement tests, 
•Since they appeal to he identical with such tests, and yet 
lack cveiything that makes any stimdai dizecl test a valid 
measuung instrument 

The sole merit of these illegitimate offspring, attributed 
wiongly to Tlioindike, lies in the fact that they meavSnre 
infoimalion without inlioducing an unknown quantity of 
vat ions language aluhtics The tiue natuie of such “new 
type examinations” was shown up in a nmnbei of papers 
in School Science Sr Malheniatus aiouiid 1925 Inclcecl, in 
one such ai licle, it was shown that a New York state Re¬ 
gents’ exainmalion in chemistry, m the “new type,” hit an 
all-time high of banality with 97 out of 102 items on it re¬ 
quiring vci Ixil memory and nothing more 

The prevalence of these “new type examinations” may 
pci haps justly become the most obvious sign that Thorndike 
has woi keel and lived in vain 

Had the exammalion-makei.s had even faint lucubra¬ 
tions of the ideas of Thoinchke, they would have known 
that a siilijeclivcly devi.sed sciics of “new type questions 
IS no moie valid foi measuring an achievement oi a gioiip 
of mental powcis, than an old .style or “essay” test of sinn- 
lai subjective origin This holds hue whether one man oi 
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a coniniitLce devises tlic ciuesliuns I liilis-' .1 !;('iiniiK' st ale nf 
icsulLs is also devised ■— l)y aetn.il (ihjeriive and expeii- 
niciital means — scoies mi oI<l and new Ivpe l< sts alil^e aie 
vvithoiiL (inanlitalive nieaniiifT 

To conform to ThoiiuliKc’s discoKiy "f I'ow lo do 
menial measurement, such test inateiial wmild h.ive to be 
subjected to trial and sifliiij; Isacli <iiu’sti(ni urnild }iav<> to 
be tiied out on a reasonably laifte random Namplinn of the 
peisoimel expected to use it. Kacb riiK\stion iiui'^t become an 
instrument whose usefulness is known (V-ilam (pu'stious 
show up as umvoikablc undei such objective tiial, and 
have to be cliscaidcd On those not discaidcd, the piojioi- 
tions of success in answet ing coiiectly eacli (inestiori need 
to he discovered. Thoindikc himself has iiointc'd out the 
need to have in any valid mental 01 achievement test, some 
questions so easy that almost cvei yotie gets them right, and 
some so diflicult that almost nobody gets lliem righl A 
workalile mcasunng instrument must lie a scale that 
leachcs down far enough and up far enough to ineasuie 
eveiy peison to whom the lest is to he given. 

Besides this, discovery by actual trial, of the total scoies 
which may be expected on the test, is essential Until we 
have such results, usually called “noinis,” we do not have 
a measuring device at all 

Thorndike's own measuiing scales, as foi the abilities 
used in office woik, would be valueless widioiit just this in¬ 
formation Tlioinchkc himself has suflicicnlly empliasi/cd 
the need foi such “norms” not only for this jiuiiiose, but 
for establishing the actual measuiing scale of equal units 
Thus, the veiy persons wlio in many cases bebev'c lliey 
ate following Thotndike’s woik in mental mcasuicment 
are neglecting his discovciics almost completely 

But the most extensive and luumfnl neglect of 
Thorndike’s woik is m another aspect 

It IS now approximately three and a half decades since 
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Thouidikc published his Educational Psvchology. In that 
boolc, he disposed of the tiaditional belief in “general men¬ 
tal tiajjiing’’ oi “spicad of training." Yet vvithm a dozen 
years after this book had appeared, tracc.s of the old doc- 
tune vveie .stalling to seep back into educational and socio¬ 
logical thinking Indeed, it would appear as if sociology in 
that peiiod had never even di.scovered that Thomdike had 
disposed of the old docti ine at all 

Even allowing for the noirnal period of cultural lag, the 
period since 1940 .should have seen a complete adjustment 
to the absence of tiansfer of training But an examination 
of cuuent and recent wiitings, from textbooks to popular¬ 
izing ai tides fiom tieatises to learned-j’ournal mono¬ 
graphs, shows that outright “transfer of training" state¬ 
ments keep on being made and being used as logical steps 
m developing ihcoiies and practice 

Foi instance, in 1937 tins author presented a paper 
“What Philately Does ,Not Teach" (3rd Ameiican Phila¬ 
telic Congress Book, 1937, Chicago!, dealing with the 
widely held ideas among hobbyists that the various hobbies 
and especially stamp-collecting can be justified by the claim 
that they leach such geneia! supposed mental vntues as 
“neatness,” “obseivation” and so on. In the discussion at 
the actual meeting, despite the presentation of Thorndike’s 
results, almost all the persons present attacked the elimina¬ 
tion of “tiansfei of training” and believed that under the 
stimulus of a hobby mtei est it might take place. I was called 
fancy names for asking for evidence that any such transfer 
took place 

Who among us can aver that he has ever known even the 
most learned and wide-awake picachei to discaul the idea 
of “gencinl training" oi spread of training, in his discus¬ 
sions of ethical and moral piactice^ In fact, it might he in- 
vjchotis, though quite useful, to point out the extent to 
which this docliine is taken for gi anted in every aiticle on 
leligious education that has appeared in this journal in the 
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last four yeats Specific lefcrenccs aic ouiilU-<l heentme of 
their plcthoia, not because of any dillKully ot (iiKliue them 
A feiv among us may recall the "Cl.isMcal Ini-cstigation” 
of the later 1920’s hnanced liy a }tiou|> of .ip^ciicies whose 
piimary intcicsl was to show that the slufly o( (iieek :uul 
I.atin had special educational values iliat should he lon- 
seived. This icpoi t •included, cunoiisly ciujiigh, an inves¬ 
tigation by Thorndike and his co-woil«is on tiansfci oi 
spiead of training This section ineieiy sti engthened 
Thorndike’s earliei results with inoie evidence of the s.uno 
sort as previously brought to public notice. The net i e.sult 
was to I e-state these lesults in Let ins of the inoie accuiate 
measurements available thus latci 

Blit in other parts of the icpoit, 'rhoindike’s ideas weic 
slapped out of coint meicilcssly! Thoie was a scclion of 
quotations from the opinions of men in all walks of life, 
eminent men, as to the supposed values of the classical edu¬ 
cation they had icccivctl, See what they s.iid' man aflei 
man s[>olce glibly and assiiiedly of the “genei.il mental 
training” he received ftoni the study of (tieok, Latin oi 
both of these primitive, difficiill languages. Man aftei man 
remained held by the unproven — and false Iheoiy of 
mental faculties mheiited from the days he foie wo Inul any 
actual objective knowledge of the luiman mind 

As a sample of the neglect of Thoiudike’s woik on the 
absence of transfer of tiaining, I cite a ivpieal college tc'd- 
book in psychology lor educational use 1 cite Psyciwlofjy 
And The New Education by Sidney L Piesscy (1933 
Copyright), widely used and quite typical of tc^ts m use 
in 1949, 

Pressey, who is competent and well infoimod, who wi otc 
in a period when the cultural lag on "^I'hoiiidike's woiK- 
should have long passed, still sliaddled the question In a 
forty page chapter on "Tiansfci of Tiaimng” he pieseub 
the pioblem ably and gives a fine statement of the means to 
attack it. Also the criteiia for judging the lesulls of ex- 
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peiinicntal work in the field are given. Then he cites a 
melange of experimental reports that are hugely iiielevanl. 
instead of citing the knock-down, knock-out work that 
Thoi ndike had done and with which he had settled the ques¬ 
tion ovei twenty yeais earliei PrCvSsey, however, cleaily 
shows that he peisunally goes with Thorndike Says he 
(page 525): “Subjects can legitimately be kept in the cui- 
licLilnm only foi their intrinsic, not for their disciplinary 
or indirect value." Such is his inconsistency! 

iMost sociological work, along with that of the psychia- 
tnsLs, seems to ignore the discovery of Thorndike that 
tiansfei oi spread of training simply doesn't exist Again 
it would be invidious to cite cases; but the reader is special¬ 
ly referied to the March 1949 nunibei of this Journal 
for a iich harvest of both implicit and explicit statements 
that lequire the existence of tiansfer of training to make 
any sense Mention must be made also that almost every 
woik, and indeed eveiy article, "heavy" or popularizing, on 
"character education," leans heavily on this doctrine that 
Thorndike disproved a generation ago. 

Little as we may like it. candoi must make us admit that 
our late and itnlamenled enemies, the Fascists (both Italian 
and German), were far mote informed than we yet are, on 
the specificity of mental functions and acts. They did not 
leave the spiead of their poisonous ideas to chance or to 
any supposed spiead of training. They indoctrinated child 
and adult alike with every aspect of every idea which they 
wished to have believed. Foi instance, eveiy aspect of their 
"Hen envoik" delusion was systematically publicized 
again and again 

We pass to anothei of Thorndike's maior contributions: 
that of bringing mental facts into measurable and meas¬ 
ured units 

Even among educated people there still persists the idea 
that Army mental tests of the First World War showed 
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that "the average American was at the mental le\el of a 
twelve yeat old child.” That judgment was widely eircii- 
lated. But it is based on going diicctly against ail that we 
know of mental mcasiii ement—,d! that 'I'hni luhkc has 
taught us as to accuiate methods in that liekl 

The Army mental tests wcie sol up on the basis of a 
“mental age” which was denved fioin iln- ahililii’s on the 
activities included and iheii totals, typically found in nor¬ 
mal poisons chtonologically of each ago But this is an 
“uneven scale,” as has been icpcalodly slioun. It is an ii- 
reguiar scale, with the inteivais liotweon mental ages far 
smaller from eleven up than lowoi on the scale Thoi ncUke, 
himself, had a good share in discoveiing this fact 

This confusion is fiiilhei confounded by the fact that 
the Army Mental tests arc, sti icily speaking, not set up 
into a teal scale at all. These mental ages ate <Iei ived fiom 
point scores: surnmalions of total minihcis of points se¬ 
cured by pel foi mance of each pejson on the tests used. The 
points or units of this mca.suicmcnt cannot he defended as 
being equal, or even appi oximately eijual Some points may 
indicate foiu times as largo a difleiencc oi aildition as 
others, if we aie to tiiist the National Academy of 
Science’s thousand-page monogiaph on Auny Mental 
Testing (1922), 

In inteipjetation of mentai test results, Tiiomdikc has 
been gloriously foigotten His good sense told him that all 
these claims as to “measining innate ability” aie not oven 
statistically valid, let alone logically valid 1'lie smalici peo¬ 
ple, howevei, failed to realize this and made claims of the 
mo.st absurd soi 1. 

The third of Thorndike's majoi disc.ovei les was hugely 
neglected from its publication in 1928 until 19-12 Wat con¬ 
ditions necessitated allcnlion to it, but also chew into 
strong lelief neglect of it in othci quaitcis 

\\\ Adult Learning (1928) Thonjdikc demonsU ated that 
learning ability is at its maximum m the ages aiound 
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tvveiily-ciglit to thii ty-onc years He also showed that this 
total of abilities normally declines at about one per cent 
pel yeai fioni this peak A cm ions sidelight which comes 
out m his tieatmcnt, is that while actual learning ability 
has begun to become less by age thirty-seven, the top of 
actual pcifoimancc in things leained is reached at about 
that age The results published would indicate that a man 
of foi ty-five IS actually just as able to learn difficult, com¬ 
plicated nioloi skills as a youth of twenty. The need foi 
man-power m industiy led to the employment of middle 
aged men and women by many industrial firms. Cautiously, 
the employei s took them on — and learned "the hard way" 
what Thoindike had told us fourteen years earlier It is 
doubtful if one in a hundred of the personnel men who 
woi ked in this development even knew that Thoi ndike had 
discovered and published these facts 

But the neglect of Thorndike's discoveries continued in 
the ai ined foi ces Subjective opinion of "brass” ruled there, 
so that men of twenty-eight oi twenty-nine were regularly 
rejected as "too old" to be trained as air pilots, as bom- 
bardieis, oi in some cases even foi handling tanks or artil¬ 
lery I have seen m print, during the war, statements by 
lesponsible miiitaiy officers that men of even twenty-five 
or twenty-six do not learn the war skills as quickly as 
youngsters, 

The “cultuial lag” here shown, on all three raajoi por¬ 
tions of Thorndike’s work has in my judgment caused defi¬ 
nite harm, definite loss of human welfare 

The gieatest loss of all has come from the persistence of 
the eironcous belief in spread or tiansfer of tiaining Be¬ 
cause of this belief, high school students are subjected to 
linguistic or mathematical instruction, which is without 
effect upon them othci than to cicate an antipathy to some 
one language to all languages, or to mathematical doings 
of any sort Colleges, steeped in the misinformed doctrine 
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aie largely to blame They foicc iheii ahsuid lequiiemeuts 
of “so many years of Latin/’ “so much uiatlieni.itics,” foi 
entrance, on tlie basis of “liatning the menial f,u iihies/’ 
... or iclcgate stiiclciits to a sub-stiitid.tul dcgicc and 
perhaps ineligibility foi honoi ■'Ociclie.s, if these leintiie- 
nients aie not met. 

Instead of facing the actual situation and, in tlie maiinet 
ol Thoiiithke, asking what paitieulai conli iluilion is made 
by each subject as it i.s acliially taiiglU, edueallonal jnacti- 
tioners go the old way. They fail to dismiss fiom all 
tical considei ation the unpreclictaiile, small and usvi.illy 
uniniportanl amount of "spread of liaining'' that occiiis 

The "Piogiessivc Educatois’’ aie l.inod wilh this buish 
perhaps more than the tiaditloual ones It would he haul 
indeed to find any gioup of cdncalois who leally lely nioie 
upon an assumed and unknown amoiinl of liansfer of 
tiaining. Their iimvillingncss to give sjiecilic diilt on the 
basal mechanical skills and knowledges is a sti iking con- 
fiimation of this situation 

Thorndike, himself, aftei his loliiement fioin active \)io- 
fessional'woi k in 1942, admitted by Ins own wouls that his 
wot k had been in vain In the fall of 1913 appeal ed Ins book 
Afan And His JVotks, the William James T.cctnies at 
Haivard, Thus far, up to 1949, this volume has failed to 
get adequate notice and discussion in cdnoational, psycho¬ 
logical, and sociological jouinaks 

For, with this book, Thorndike ahancloned psychology 
and became a sociologist. Much could be c|uotcd, space pei - 
nutting, to emphasize the fai reaching natuic of his tliiiik- 
ing, the good horse-sense and the excellent wouling of his 
hypotheses But the leal point is that this last bnok of liis 
only underlined the thesis • Thoi ndike has lived and woi ked 
in vain. So he changed into anothci lickl foi his “last 
words,” 

The same methods which Bobbitt an dothcr.s a[)[)hed in 
detei ininatioii of educational purposes, sociologically, 
twenty odd years ago are here conspicuously used Two 
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cliapteis, “The Welfare of Individuals” and “The Welfaie 
of Cominiimties” are neither more noi less than the best 
sort of strictly sociological analysis The chapter “The 
Psychology of Punishment” may contain tiaccs of psychol¬ 
ogy — IJtit any sociologist who would not claim this chapter 
IIS stnctly in his field would no doubt find himself a Uteial 
Irailor to his chosen field. 

Of ten chapters, only two in this book are psychological 
at all The one on “Learning” is a siipeib and compact 
statement of the “S-R Bond” psychology, which has been 
the basis of Thorndike’s systematic thinking ,No statement 
of it, by Thotndike himself or anyone else, thus far made 
public, appioaches this in cogent clarity The one on “The 
Origin Of Language” is a stimulating piece of speculative 
thinking or theorizing in psychology — constructing a 
“meta-psychology ” This fine job of good cleai thinking 
with a new theory, that of “Babel-Luck” ably propounded, 
deserves attention it has not yet received. Whether the 
ideas can be verified, oi whether they will fall under attack 
does not matter Yet even in this chapter, the abandonment 
of psychology as such, for the methods of sociology cannot 
escape our notice 

To sum up 

We all give lip service to the name of Thorndike. 
We, most of us, believe we are following his results. 
But most of us depai t from them consistently in our 
actual piaclice 

Thus. Thorndike’s woik, real contiibutions to psy¬ 
chology, has been robbed of the great and enduring 
eflects it ought to have produced 

Such IS the liagedy of one of America’s greatest, sound¬ 
est, and most prolific minds the beloved leadei, Edward 
Lee Thorndike 


Dr Stephen G Rich is a member of the editorial board of the Journal or 
Educafiunal SocioioifV and a tuistce of the Pa>ne Educdtional Sociology 
Foundation 



racial attitude survey as a basis for 

COMMUNITY PLANNING; 

THE BROADVIEW (SEATTLE) STUDY 

Stuart C. Dodd 
Robert W. O'Brien 

Relationship ot Research to Planning 

Attitude surveys may be conducted lo <U'\<'loi> ink’ll u 
ments of measvucment to get at "tlie tatts” in irik'igioui) 
lelations. Community planning is often a dovue used In ef¬ 
fect "socially clesuabie" change. The liioaflvuw ‘-•liKly is 
an attempt to utilize piccise institiniciUs of meastireiiH'iU 
to dii ect community planning 

The Incident Pointing up Broadview 

In Septeinbei, 1948, a racial issue flared up in the 
Bioadview community when a mixed wlnte-Nogio bniiily 
established lesidence There had been chaigcs lli.it anli- 
Scmitic and anti-Cathohc feelings also oxisled in llio .ium 
T ensions became focused, howevci, when poiilions wcie 
circulated requesting that the family be foiml lo move. 
On the other hand some residents held that Iheie shoulfl be 
no racial or religious restrictions in the disli kl 

Broadview is a middle-class ncigbboi luiod, wludi, lilvc 
other sections of the Metiopolitan Disliiel, has giown laji- 
idly during and since Woild Wai II. Local civic leadcis 
say that about one-half of the families living theic h.'ve 
moved in withiii the past five yeais, and they cslini.Ue the 
average income of families is now between ancl 

$4,500 per yeai. 

This had been an all-white section until fOdfi when a 
Filipino and a Chinese family moved m But then chddieii 
took such a psychological beating tbal the paients lelL it 
necessary to move. 
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THE BROADVIEW (SEATTLE) STUDY 

On July 20j 1948, the present family purchased a home 
in the distiicl and moved in The husband, a Caucasian, 
was a postal clerk with twelve years of postal service ex¬ 
perience eleven years in Los Angeles, and one in Seattle. 
Dining the fiist month, his wife, a iNegro, was aware that 
some of the neighbors staied at hei; but none was either 
overtly hostile oi friendly. By the end of the fourth week. 
August 15, seveial threatening, anonymous telephone calls 
had been received urging that the family move, they were 
not wanted 

A week later a friendly neighbor visited to say that she 
refused to sign a petition to force the family to move, and 
that she thought there were many who felt as she did By 
early September several attempts had been made by lesi- 
dents and real estate men to buy out the family; one party 
offered a $3,000 profit which was refused. 

The son entered school for the fiist time and met consid¬ 
erable hostility fiom childien who called him deiisivc 
names. But with the help of teachers, acceptance began be¬ 
fore the fiist week had passed. 

A Move to Promote Coed Feeling 

In view of the threatening telephone calls, the family 
contacted the Urban League for assistance in working out 
bettei relationships A League staff member visited various 
neighborhood leaders m an effort to establish coidial rela¬ 
tionships for the family Finally these leaders formed a 
committee consisting of educators, a business man, a house¬ 
wife, and vail oils clergymen to asceitam what constiuctive 
steps might be taken to woik out the adjustment of the 
new family to the community and the community to the 
family Pastors of several churches visited them and also 
spoke to members of then congiegations and parishes re¬ 
garding community responsibility foi demonstiating 
democratic ailitudes Some of the neighbors began to drop 
in to visit the family socially, to play pinochle, and to invite 
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thciJi to then homes. The molhci was emoni .iLad lo .iik-nrl 
the meeting of the Bioacivicw T A .iiul fioin all .Kuimus 
it appeal s slie was coidially lereixed. 

A Survey of Interracial Attitudes Is Requested 

As the committee discussed the piohlem fnilliei, it was 
decided that more facts weie needed on the opminns and 
attiLucles of houscholdeis m oidei to asoeilain tlic extent 
and deg'i'ee of tensions. 'J'he {oniiuitlee consideie*! Ihis a 
pie-iequisite to intelligent comnmmty i»lanning yVccoul- 
ingly, die Uihan League was asked lo ie<jnest the Uni vet- 
sity of Wasliington to make a sui vey 
Professois Dodd and O’Biicn met with the eommittee 
on Octobci 27 to discuss the desiiability and scope ol the 
sill vey. Between the 28th and the dOih, the piehmmaiy 
questions weie foimulaied with the help of students and 
the Univeisity Public Opinion I ahoiaPny. On Novenihei 
1, Professois Dodd and O'Bnen and sl.ill met in the 
Bioadview School with the committee to evaluate the qnes 
tlons and to agiee on a possible queslionnaiic 
One significant factoi of the study was a dtiiK'iisioiwl 
plan of a poll, which was diawn up by l)i Dochl. ft w.is .i 
job analysis of the fifty processes Included wme the dales 
of each process, the numbci of man hoius, the loi.itmn of 
each, and the pcisons icsponsihle, with thi'n motixes (i).iy, 
academic Cl edit, civic service) and the documents needed oi 
lesulting. This analysis revealed m adv.tnce ex'adly what 
was to be clone, where, by, with, and for whom it was to ho 
done, why it was to be done, and xvith wliat nialei lals 'I'lie 
use of such a plan compels completeness in advance, in an 
analysis of a social oiganizalion. 

As originally planned, all 400 houses in the aiea weie si - 
Iccted to be smveyecl lather than a sample ot these 'I'hev 
were cUvlclecl into units and were assigned to a si.ill of loi ly 
interviewei s 

Three bundled and foia residents were iiilei viewed, 
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thiiLy-five others icfused to give information, and no con¬ 
tact was made at sixty-seven places. In the latter case, eithei 
no one was at home, or the houses weie unoccupied, oi the 
lesidenls woe too busy to be into viewed dining the two 
days of the .siiivey. 

Background Factors Arc Explored 

Appi oxiinatcly eighty pei cent of the lesidcnts intei- 
vicwcd wcic high school graduates, and more than thirty- 
two pci cent had attended college or univeisity 

The aica it> a white gentile neighboiliood with only the 
one non-white couple. No Jews weie indicated by the i eplies 
on leligioiis pjeference. Twenty-one per cent of the re¬ 
spondents picfeircd the Roman Catholic faith and sixty- 
five per cent wcic Piotestaiits The lemainder indicated 
either “none” oi some “other” piefercncc Church attend¬ 
ance seemed to be highci than for Seattle generally One 
person in four attended evei'y Sunday and one in two at¬ 
tended rcgttlaily or occasionally, 

A vsubstantial number of the residents had recently moved 
into the area Nineteen pei cent had lived theie less than 
a year and sixty per cent bad moved there less than five 
yeais before. Only one family m five lived in the neighbor¬ 
hood at the beginning of World War If 

This factor of mobility is borne out by the geogiaphic 
backgioiinds of lespondents in terms of the places where 
they attended giade school Only twenty pei cent attended 
gi ade schools in the Seattle ai ea and forty-two per cent in 
the State of Washington Twenty-nme per cent received 
their giade school education in the Mid-West, eleven per 
cent in other western and Pacific Coast states, seven jiei 
cent in Euiopc; thiee per cent respectively in Canada, the 
Micl-Atlantic stales, and the South, and one per cent m 
Alaska. It is more hlcely that the amount of mobility is 
undel-estimated lalhei than over-estimated, since thiee in- 
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terviews in live of the study wen* with woincii, instead of 
with llie nioic tracliUoniilly mobile males 

The Contfoversial Question of Property Values Is Appraised 

The contention of leallois in the aica. that pioiieily v:il- 
nes had deci cased because .Ncj^ioes weic now luini> in t!ie 
neighboi hood was not suiipoi ted by the study d'o the riues- 
tion, “Do yon feel that piopeily values in youi bloik have 
incicased oi decreased lecently?” only about ten pci cent 
of the lesidents said “decreased " Fifty pei cent said “in- 
cteased.” Twenty-seven pei cent did not IciK/v, Nine pei 
cent said thcic had lieen no change and foin pen cent gave 
no answci. 

Many respondents wcic not even awau* that a Negro 
family was living in the aiea. To llie f|ueslion' “Aie there 
any .Negro fanidies living in youi neighhoi hood?’’ (within 
one-half dozen blocks oi so) 193 or about sixty-thiee per 
cent of the respondents answeied “No” or “don't know’’; 
109 or thiity-six jiei cent said ",Yes“; and two oi less than 
one pel cent gave no answci Only two pci cent wcie ac¬ 
quainted with the family 

All respondents were asked wbelhci they “appioved” oi 
“disapproved” of a Negio family living in the aiea Moie 
than foul teen pci cent said “apinove" and anoUiei sixteen 
per cent said "don’t caie." Neaily sixly-threc [ici cent s.ud 
disapprove ” 

.Mathematical analyses will be nia<le of the cut lehdions of 
the 1 espouses to the various questions Only one has been 
completed to date. It relates the “appioval” oi “di.sap- 
pioval” of respondents that the Negio family oi a .Ncgio 
family should live in the disLi id, to whelhei ui ned icspond 
ents knew that a Negio family was alieadv living thcic 
We can assume that Uie atliliides of those who did not 
know of the family at the time of the smvL‘y wo 1 C lopu^ 
sentative of the attiUides of all respondents pi loi to the 
moving m of the family Any cHffcrcnco in the alLiUidc of 
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those who knew of the family fiom that of those who did 
not know of the family, is then due to changes caused by 
knowledge of the family’s presence in the distiict 

Quite contiary to common expectation, a largei per cent 
of those lespondents who knew that the family was living' 
in the distiict weie favorable to a Negro family being there 
than of those who did not know The presence of the Negro 
family in the district has rCvSiilted in nine more peisons be¬ 
coming favoiable, and nine less persons being unfavorable, 
than would have been expected on the basis of the per¬ 
centages among those who did not know of the family. 

Not all who expiessed disapproval of Negroes as neigh- 
bois felt that piopcity values would decieasc because of 
them It has been stated that sixty-three per cent of the re¬ 
spondents expressed disappioval Those who disapproved 
and who also thought pi operty values would dept eciate con¬ 
stituted only about twenty-nine per cent of all the respond¬ 
ents. This added to the seven per cent, who while approving 
of the Negio family — though believing property values 
would depreciate, makes a total of thirty-six per cent ivhich 
represents all of the respondents zvho believed that property 
values decrease because of the residence of a Negro in 
the area 

A comparison of opinions on propeity devaluation be¬ 
fore and after the respondents had gained insight that the 
survey was concerned with the residence of a Negro family 
in the neigliborhood, reveals an interesting phenomenon. 
Befoie any questions on lace relations weie asked, only 
ten per cent of the respondents thought that their property 
had decreased m value lecently But after such questions 
had been posed, thirty-six per cent were of the opinion that 
the presence of a Ncgio family had oi would cause prop¬ 
erty devaluation Since the family had lived in the neigh¬ 
borhood Cm more than three months at the time of the 
suivcy, It IS clear that not the piesence of the family, but 
tlic feais of lespondents were responsible for this opinion 
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Auiong" the ten ])i;i cciU ol lespdiifU’iU^ who cni;^in:i!ly 
said that then propcily v.iUies liad (Urliiied ktouIIv weic 
those who gave as a reason Ute picscnec of a Negi o family 
Plowevei, these amounted to only two pei eonf of all le- 
spondeiits The fifty pei cent of the i espondoiiK, who 
originally said that their piopeity h.ul iiuleased lerciitly, 
gave nioie acceptable reasons in lei ms of* nu lease in value 
of all property, new building activity in the aica, and the 
piospect of moic sheet impioveinents 

Petitions Pro and Con Are Investigated 

Of significance also is an exiiiession of deinoci alic intent 
as levealed hy those who would sign a petition "to pioieci 
the right’’ of a Ncgio family to live in the neighlioihood 
This icsponse was given by nineteen pei rent ol the le- 
spondents, including some of both those who aiipioved of 
a lesicleiit Negro family andthosc who, although <hsappiov- 
ing, would not sign a petition, “to get this Nk*gio family 
out of the ncighboihood.” 

A similar cxpiession of demociatic iiUcnl is peiliaiis im¬ 
plied in the responses to the questions’ “Would you sign a 
petition to gel this family out of youi iieiglihot hood asked 
of those who knew of the family; and, “Would yon sign a 
petition to keep Ncgiocs fiom living in tins neighhoi- 
hood^’’ asked of those who did not Imow of the f.imily 
About thirty pei cent of the lespondcnts said “No.’’ inn ly- 
iiine pel cent said “Yes,” with the hulk of this icsponse 
(thiity-six pei cent) coming fiom those who woic unaware 
of the family’s piescnce in the tuea, Thus again tlicic is a 
substantial difference between those who disajiiuove and 
those who would activate tlieii disappioval hy piolest m 
signing a petition. 

Respondents who said they would sign such a pelilion 
weie asked if they had signed one. Those who said tliev 
had signed the petition that had been ciiculated to get Ibe 
family out amounted to only eight pei cent of all lespond- 
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enis and not tlie ninety i>er cent alleged by tlie lealtois 

Toforant Affitudes Arc Shown 

Despite the fact that sixty-three pci cent of the icsponcl- 
ents did not favoi Negiocs living in the ucighboi hood, 
uioie tiian cit>liLy-eight per cent said that chey would not go 
out of their way to make people of dilTeient racial gioigis 
feel unwanted On the othet hand, neai ly sixty-eight pei 
cent would not go out of theii way to make them feel want¬ 
ed. This may have an impoilant beaiing on tolerance. Not 
only does it indicate the relative lack of attempts at inti¬ 
midation, but there is an indication that more people would 
favor making people of othei racial gioups wanted than 
would favor making them unwanted Only five per cent of 
the respondents, appi oximately, said “Yes” they would go 
out of their way “to make them feel unwanted ” But seven¬ 
teen pel cent said they would go out of their way “to make 
them feel wanted ” 

A majouty of the respondents in the Bioadview study 
showed only limited or no experience with minority group 
pci sons m the notnmlly accepted categories of community 
living About sevenLy-nme pei cent had not attended school 
where Lheic were a “consideiable” number of Negioes, 
Japanese, oi Chinese The highest number, foity-five per 
cent, occurred vvheie persons had worked on jobs with 
them — primarily Negroes A similar number, approxima¬ 
tely twenty-nine per cent, had had pel cons of all three 
groups as “close friends” and as “neighbors ” Again these 
weie more laigely Negioes than others, but not signifi¬ 
cantly so 

The appal enl lack of experience in school may be talcen 
as an indication of the absence of association with minor¬ 
ity gioup persons during childhood. Hence the limited 
cxpeiiencc with minonties which was indicated in the re¬ 
plies to the other questions can be assumed tohaveoccuried 
laigely dunng adulthood. 
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Six social distance questions weie inriuded in the study 
primarily as a pic-Lcsluit? foi a sl.ilewide suivey of intei- 
group lelalions which the Univeisity of Washington will 
conduct. These questions, tiowevei, aie peilincnl to this 
study and constitute an atteinpl (o ineasuie the altitudes of 
respondents fall Caucasian gentile) towaid C-alliolies, C.hi- 
nese, Japanese, Jews, Negioes and I’lolcslanfs 

Each lespondent was handed a caid on wdiieli wcic pniit- 
ecl the gioup names listed above ICach was then ashed. 
“Are there any on the list 

1) you would not want to have as dose fi lends 

2) you would not he willuiK to many?” 

3) whose teen-agers you would not Wiiiil to see tUlend parties 
witli teen-agcis boys and giils of your own group?” 

4) whose teen-agers you would not wanl lo have in I he SlUiic 
schools as teen-agers of yoiii own gioiip?" 

5) that you would avoid silling by?” 

6) you would not want to wotk beside as e<|uals on tlic jol)?” 

Respondents consistently cxpicsscd gi cater social dis¬ 
tance for Negioes than foi any othei group.s "^riic oulcr of 
mcieasing acceptance was Negio, Japanese, Chinese, Jew, 
Catholic, and Pioteslant Social distance foi these gioups 
deci eased from inariiage, lo close fi lends, lo teen-age par¬ 
ties, to teen-age and schools, lo wotk, to sitting beside, and 
in revel se order the percentage of lespondcnts who sliowcd 
no distance to groups inci'eascd fiom thicc pci cent at tlic 
question o£ marriage, to seventy-six per cent and seventy- 
seven per cent lespectively foi the questions on teen-agers 
and schools, and sitting by meinbeis of the gioups 'Phe i is- 
ing cuive was broken at the question about working beside 
membeis of groups as equals. Here it dipped to fifty-six pei 
cent of the respondents who showed no social distance 

Summary and Conclusion 

Theie are good oppoi turn Lies in Bioadview for develop¬ 
ing better attitudes towaid coloied minorities The iollow- 
ing points are an indication of this. 
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1 It should be noted that a much smaller percentage of petition 
signers (eight pei cent) was found by the study than the ninety 
pel cent alleged by local lealtois, and that nineteen per cent of the 
respondents would be willing to sign petitions to protect the right 
of a Negro family to live in the area 

2 Thnty-six pei cent of the respondents are willing to have 
Ncgiocs m Broadview 

3 Seventeen per cent would go out of their way to make a fam¬ 
ily of a chffcicnt racial group feel wanted 

4 Piopcity devaluation was the mam reason given by realtors 
for not wanting Negioes in the neighborhood But fifty per cent of 
the respondents aflei a mixed lacial family had lived there foi three 
months felt that propeity values had increased iccentlv Only ten 
per cent said "cleci eased” among which only two per cent gave a 
racial reason, and only 3 6 per cent thought that a resident Negro 
family would cause a deciease in values 

5 Thcie ate strong suggestions of toleiance which can grow into 
understanding The feeling that people should not go out of their 
way to make a lesident of another race feel unwanted, is one, 

The study findings imply the presence in the neighbor¬ 
hood of a potentially articulate minority who feel quite 
stiongly about keeping Broadview an all-while and per 
haps an all-gentile area. It seems likely that this gioup is 
repiesented among the five per cent who would go out of 
their way to make a family of a different race feel unwant¬ 
ed, and among the eight per cent who had signed a petition 
to get the family out. 

This intolerant imnoiity, however, is balanced by a nii- 
noiity who feel stiongly that demociacy can be practiced in 
daily life The latter group is represented among the thirty- 
six per cent who are willing to have Negroes in Broad¬ 
view, among the seventeen pci cent who would go out of 
their way to make a family of a different racial group feel 
wanted, and by the Bioadview Committee which being or¬ 
ganized can be a stiong force for influencing the people 
who feel less stiongly about democratic piinciples to im¬ 
plement the demoracy they would all say they believed in 

Di SLiiait C Dodd and Dr T^obert W O’Brien arc Professors in tlie Dc- 
nf Sociolof?y, UiuvefSity of Washington at Seattle 
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DEMOCRACY MEANS PARTICIPATION 

MAX WOLFF 

The effectiveness of a democratic society depends on: 

a. The citizen being aware of the power and social re¬ 
sponsibility invested in him, 
b This citizen having' unlimited opportunities to be¬ 
come cognizant of all issues challenging the so¬ 
ciety, to voice his opinion on them and to cooperate 
in effecting change, and 

c. The development of an educational system to focus 
these opportunities for all the citizens, and to crys¬ 
tallize the altei natives. At the same time the meth¬ 
ods of democratic action must be taught. 

A society can only be called democratic when the social 
conditions for all its citizens are such that they aie able to 
identify themselves with this society and therefoie aie 
willing to accept a collective responsibility for all its af¬ 
fairs Such a society guaiantees the vciy piemise on which 
it is built the broadest possible platfoi m on which the av¬ 
erage citizen may participate — fiom the moment of first 
considcialion of a civic pioblcm to its final conclusion, par- 
ticipadon in sliouldenng the burden of faiUiie as well as 
shai mg the boons of success, both in moral and material 
Copyright 1949 by The Payuc Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc 
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investment. Participation does not incrm appiovin}> some¬ 
body else’s plans and decisions It means a cili/eniy cn- 
_g-aged in all stages; planning, dccision-maUing and action 
for fulfillment Participation is essential foi making a 
democratic community in its stiiving “to make each indi¬ 
vidual master of his own cit cuinslanoc.s and enviioimicnt 
rather than to tiain him to fit into an established pattern 
It recognizes that a voluntary Icaniwoik of intcicsts and 
skills IS vastly superior to subordinating those skills and in¬ 
terests to aheady established Icadeiship, no maltei how fai 
seeing, efficient and benevolent. In a dcmociacy cvciyone is 
a leader.”' 

The effectiveness of democratic pai ticipalion depends on 
the acceptance of a collective responsibility. Such respon¬ 
sibility related to the individual liimsclf, the good of the 
neighbor and the welfaie of the coninmnity lies ^vlLh the 
ability to identify oneself with the comminnly Thcie is no 
effectively functioning democracy unl'l this responsibility 
is felt by every citizen as an insepaiabic part of his citi¬ 
zenship. 

In direct and absolute contradiction to pai ticipation 
(and, therefore, detrimental to the functioning of a demo¬ 
cratic society) is eveiy kind and cveiy degree of inampu- 
lation. In the sense used, it means to deny the citizen’s 
right to participate or to limit his oppoi tunitics of pai tici¬ 
pation to a formalized “O.K,” of the decisions made by 
others. Manipulation can be exercised tin ough a monopolis¬ 
tic machinery of public opinion, functioning without the 
citizen’s control. Manipulation is most easily practiced 
where the citizen has been taught, and complies with, faitli 
in the expert—^the awesome learned man who Iilghtens ibc 
layman away from participation. Kept, at best, on the per¬ 
iphery of civic undertaking, the layman is pi evented fiom 
formulating opinions based on his own thinking and expe- 

' Jeati and Jess Ogden, "Small Comramntics in Action," pnges 234-235 
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riences and having them enriched by whatever the expert 
might be able to add. 

The citizen'’s relationship to certain issues, howevei, has 
been so intimate that, while he may ask for advice, he will 
only very rarely allow the decision and execution to be in 
the hands of others The reason seems to be an absolute 
identification with the issue being confronted, a clear 
knowledge of the degree of personal involvement, and an 
unconditioned acceptance of personal lesponsibihty for 
the outcome Issues within the radius of the family fuinish 
good examples of this 

Certainly the radius of the relationship between the cit¬ 
izen and the community and the nation and the world are 
broader than that of the family. Issues found in these 
broader relationships are, or at least seem to be, more dis¬ 
tant because their effect on the single individual is not felt 
as immediately or as directly The problem of today’s cit¬ 
izen is to discover the nearness of his relationship to these 
broadei social units and to recognize his direct and insep¬ 
arable involvement in practically everything concerning 
them, however far removed at first glance. 

It becomes, therefore, one of the main tasks of education 
in a democracy to make the citizen conscious of the direct 
and intimate relationships between his life and the life of 
the community, the nation and the world. It will be neces- 
sai y also, and it can be done in the same process of educa¬ 
tion, to change the defeatist attitude of the average person 
which keeps him “an animated pawn, pinched and remind¬ 
ed daily of the world m which he exists, yet kept powei less 
to do anything about it Too often is he convinced that, 
in any case, the decisions are made by others and that, if he 
IS asked at all, it is only for formalistic coloring or political 
reasons 


^Cli W Ferguson, “A Little Democracy Is A Dangerous Thing," page 12 
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The amount of participation in a society, tlicn, clesciibes 
the degree of democracy iii action. A ch.illenge to the cit¬ 
izenry that will result in pai licipation is the best way to 
furthei the dcmoci atization of oui society To keep fioin 
wandeiing off the clcmociatic toad, iiopuUt conliol ovci 
the goveinmcnt’s legal and iiolential monopoly of [lowei is 
requned To guarantee its effectiveness, Ibis contiol must 
have Its loots in small localized social units oigaiii/ed on 
the piinciple that the good citizen is the one bio,idly partic¬ 
ipating against eveiy kind of foimal and mfoimal mani¬ 
pulation. The question, of couise, is how to weave into I he 
fabric of our society the bioadest type of citi/en-pai ticipa- 
tion 

Aside fiom serving as a gauge of the democratic ic.vlity 
in the social stiucluie, gencial citizcii-participation selves 
othei, almost equally import,int, pin poses indiiectly. It is 
always concctncd with intei group relationships Ifailicr 
note was taken that the degree of iccognition of Ins neai- 
ness to social issues is the most inipoi tant factoi in the cit¬ 
izen’s decision whether oi not he should pailicipate In the 
planning and execution of social action. 

Community integration is best achieved by collective ac¬ 
tion on issues of common inteicst The jiai ticipating citizen 
will be surrounded by people who know and possess cithci 
more or less than he does. They lepiescnt Ihcu points of 
view. They will be people of vaiying cultui al oi iiation.il or 
racial background The e.xpeiience of jiai ticipation in the 
leahty of Amencan life will offci to many a chance of coi- 
rectmg then misconceptions about the meaning of demo¬ 
cratic living These citizens will become the leal binldeis 
and the best defenders of a truly democratic society "J'he 
concenti ation of social foiccs bound logclher Iiy some com¬ 
mon interest may mean that on some issues the citizens will 
find individuals or groups to which be feels close, aligned 
with the opposition. At othei times it may mean that he is 
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foiced to iccognize as allies groups and people with whom 
he is certain he has nothing in common With his stereo¬ 
typed conception about his own social position imdei mined, 
he will have cause to reconsider his conceptions of all the 
different social forces and gi oups which he will meet in the 
piocess of participation. 

Unfortunately it is true that “the business of the woild 
IS being can ied on in the candlepower of executive minds 
rather than with the immense power that might be gener¬ 
ated by the dynamic of democratic action ” ’ But how can 
this dynamic be tiansplanted or transformed into a func¬ 
tioning social organism^ The average citizen shows only a 
weak 1 ecognition that there is a i elationship between him¬ 
self and woild, nation, or even statewide affairs. Even on 
the community level people are usually but dimly conscious 
of then common interests. 

Thus, without the feeling of an intimate relationship be¬ 
tween affairs of state and citizen, a necessary pre-condition 
for geneial participation is lacking Therefore, it is hist of 
all necessary to bung about the recognition of the intimacy 
of tins relationship and the power vested in eveiy citizen 
who is ready to coopeiate in the process of formulating 
decisions 

To organize people whose relation to a specific problem 
is pertinent enough so that they will be willing to do some- 
tlnng about it is the meaning of cooperative participation 
and a backbone process of democi atic action The object of 
common interest around which the organizing takes place 
is the point of concentration at which ill the forces recog¬ 
nize their interest Such oiganizcd cooperative action will 
prove to the participants the value of their program, tlie 
possibility of personal and group effectiveness, and the in- 
tei dependence of eveiyone and evciy gioup in a coopeia- 


^ Charles W Ferguson, "A Little Democracy Is A Dangerous Tiling,^' 
page 16 
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tive undertaking developed aiound an issue of common 
interest. 

It is hoped that this edition of the Journal will focus 
interest on the process of community oi gani/.ation as an 
instuiment of democratic action. A minibei of colleges and 
universities in different parts of the counti y ai c expi essing 
their inteiests in community aflaius thiough institutions 
especially established foi servicing the community. An in¬ 
vitation was extended to the responsible Icadci s of such an 
institution to express its philosophy concci ning some basic 
principles relating to community oiganization, (Aiticle 
No. 2). A contribution dealing with the jiroblcms and the 
process of community organization explains the education¬ 
al procedures which are consideied necessaiy foi biinging 
about democratic participation in community affaus 
(Article No. 3). 

It was desirable to publish a sei ics of i cpoi ts by pco|)le 
who are affiliated with vaiious groups observing closely or 
participating in community organization. These i eiioi ts in¬ 
dicate interesting diffeicnccs in motivation as well as m the 
process of action. The available space made it iiece.ssary to 
limit the nurabei of such repoi Is to foui They wcic edited 
only to requiiements of space. (Articles 4 to 7) 

These reports were submitted to two outstanding social 
scientists, specialists in the field of community oiganiza- 
tion and adult education (Articles Nos. 8, 9) They were 
asked to evaluate the processes as described in these i cpoi ts 
and to indicate the piinciples which they recognize as being 
derived from them. 


Dr Max WolU is Community Consultant, Comiinssioii on Cominumty 
Interrelations of the American Jewish Congicss and LccUiiui on “Coniimiinty 
Org(anization'' at New York University 



COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 

PAUL BERGEVIN and HOWARD C. GILLESPIE 

For almost two centuries, Americans have been living in 
the midst of the largest scale political experiment ever con¬ 
ducted Its foundation is the premise that the individual 
man has definite rights and privileges and responsibilities 
To develop him in concert with his fellow men is the ideal 
of American democracy. In this broad-scale experiment, 
men have been living together in comparative harmony, re¬ 
specting themselves and otheis—^as people who can move 
about freely, settle with their families wherevei they 
choose, select a vocation, study for it, and practice it to the 
limits of their personal capacities — as individuals who 
can criticize their government m words which would mean 
certain punishment and even death in some places of the 
woild — and as men and women who can go to the church 
they choose, when they choose. 

What ts the tragedy of democracy^ That these freedoms 
and many others have been taken for granted by most 
Ainei leans. Anyone will agree that “What has heen will 
always be” is a shortsighted philosophy. But the idea has 
permeated the thinking of many Americans. 

Those who would question the political articulation of 
the average American need only listen in on some of the 
conversations in factoiies, offices, faim meetings, at the 
dinner table, and m the front loom of America Those 
more vocal can be easily found m “Bughouse Square” in 
Chicago, Pershing Square in Los Angeles, and doubtless 
many other places in this country where “philosophers” of 
one sort or another air then views to anyone who will lis¬ 
ten and without interference from governmental authority 
as long as they refi am from using violence 

13S 
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The bulwaik o£ clemociacy is an inlelliKcnt elccloiatc 
siippoiled by purposeful discussion which is followed by 
judicious action “Tallciiifr iL ovei” li.is been a sif.>ni(icant 
pait of claiifying issues and ciystalluing opinion since the 
town meeting days of oui caily histoiy. It was nevei inoie 
impoitant than it is at the present moment. Ameiieans 
must know something of the political, cultnial, and social 
issues of the day They nuisl be able to give Iheii opinions, 
based on the facts they know, and, fnithei, to listen intel¬ 
ligently to the opinions of others. Thi ough lliis pi occss of 
lalldng and listening, ideas become inoic incaiiinglul and 
couises of action disceinible. 

One thing stands paiamount in this moving diaina of 
man he has struggled and lived and died foi ficcdom, foi 
the oppoilunity to be lecogmzed as a vital pai t of the 
whole diama of Hie, foi the chance to conUihutc to in.in’s 
total knowledge, for the chance to live liis life as iiKlcpen- 
dently as possible, yet in haiinony with the whole Philos¬ 
ophies of living have been based on these exptcssions of 
man. Many people have made substantial contt ibutions to 
the furtherance of these philosophies, otlici pei.sons have 
debased them by various methods sucli as the adding of 
moie and more controls beyond the needs of man. Some 
govemments have recognized them and built piccepts up¬ 
on them. But sometimes the aulhoi ity whicli neccssai ily 
must be placed in the hands of a few has been strengthened 
tin ough some excuse or another; the dcsiic for powci has 
transcended the humanitarian motive, and the people find 
themselves nearly at the point fiom which they stalled 
their stuiggle — but not quite that far back, because each 
stiuggle for self-expression has left its matk on the load 
to pi ogress and each new cffoit can use some of the 
strength which has gone befoic 

In Aineiica, we have run ahead of our fundamental 
ideas of demociacy This coiuitiy has grown so fast and 
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SO large that at the present time it is difficult for us to com¬ 
prehend the idea of “one-ncss ” Great numbers of people 
are likely to forget responsibilities to their ideals so long as 
their privileges are not endangered 
Those who aie forever seeking new, better, and easier 
ways are frequently duped by economic, social, or political 
philosophies which theoretically promise much but have 
little practical background of expeiience Too often people 
are acted upon rather than with They ignore the past and 
Its valuable lessons in success and failure of human eu- 
deavoi, or stick to it with inesistible force, considering all 
changes as revolutionaiy Change based on piejudice and 
passion is likely to cause a social icgiession The difficult 
problem is to lecognize as such the beneficial change, 
which will lead people closer to their ultimate goal of hap¬ 
piness and contentment Much confusion in mass thinking 
IS the result of opportunists who promote their theot les at 
the expense of the public welfare 
Democracy depends upon an intelligent, ever-watchful 
citizeniy, intelligent enough to recognize the political char¬ 
latan, intelligent enough to weigh and evaluate ideas in 
teims of their worth to themselves and their fellow cit¬ 
izens, intelligent enough to know that thei e are forces con¬ 
stantly at work which would sell a package in a pietty 
wrapping that does not contain what the puichaset bar¬ 
gained for, and intelligent enough to recognize the light of 
those with whom they disagree to express then opinions. 

In the cloudy atmosphcie of confused thinking, furthci 
confused by the cultuial, and religious opportunist, adult 
education can be any type of education for good or bad 
which brings about an acquisition of knowledge oi skill in 
an adult Good or bad is dehned in this case as the degice 
of truth to which the particular type of education has ap¬ 
proached In the political field, a government which exists 
for and by people would be interested m an intelligent elec- 
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torate, while an antocialic govanmcnt would he iMiinanly 
concerned with obedience on the pait of it.s subjects Actu¬ 
ally, adult education is a Inoad tciin which can he infin 
pteted in the light of the particular ptoblcin to he solved. 
Those of us who believe in the dignity of the mdividual 
think that adult education should move towai d that goal. 

Adult education can be a means for the dissemiiialion of 
the giossest sort of propaganda to the individual who docs 
not believe in the particular ideas winch aic being pi omul- 
gated, Adult education can be an enlightening foice for 
truth to those who .see tiuLli thiough an entiicly dilferent 
set of standards. In any case, adult education which wc 
have interpreted as the development of the adult mind is a 
powei ful force pi ovided it is an integrated whole and not a 
conglomerate assortment of ideas which lead to no com¬ 
mon goal Even unplanned adult education can be a powei- 
ful force, but often it is a movement toward furthci chaos 
rather than toward order m adult thinking 

Pnmaiily then, the whole movement of adult education 
in America must point to that which people heie have been 
taught to think is good and desirable, to ideals which have 
been substantiated thi ough thousands of ycai s of develop¬ 
ment. 

Adult education has taken seveial paths which have been 
open to it. One has been the broad piogiams lun by public 
educational institutions, including formal and informal 
activities. Frequently such programs are opciated by pub¬ 
lic authoiity, represented by the local schools, town, city 
or county, with interested citizens selected to give a bi oad 
representation serving as advisory groups. 

Programs of adult education arc sometimes operated on 
a bioad scale by local public schools, state collcgc,s and uni¬ 
versities, or the state department of education In gcnei al, 
however, the purpose of these organizations should he to 
supplement and assist the local commumtic.s to oiieiate 
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their own programs rather than to opeiate an institution¬ 
ally controlled program 

Besides the adult education programs sponsored by pub¬ 
lic institutions there is the type operated by a particular 
group whose mam objective is to present and have accepted 
a point of view which has been considered advantageous to 
the sponsoring oiganization Activities of this nature, like 
any other educational program, may be good or bad; how 
good 01 bad depends largely upon the degiee to which the 
philosophies taught fit into the general scheme of thinking 
in a democracy. 

It IS thought that adult education, m its true sense, 
should not be propaganda—that it should not spread any 
particulai doctime When private organizations conduct 
educational prograws of theii own, very likely a particular 
system or doctrine of their own will be nurtured and devel¬ 
oped Piobably there is reason to believe that such a pro¬ 
gram of education is beneficial as long as the participants 
have freely made their own choice, and the doctrines ad¬ 
vanced ai e not contrary to the public welfare. 

It has been argued that such piivate educational activi¬ 
ties are not in keeping with the scheme of education m a 
democracy, the implication being that all education should 
be under public conti ol and therefore operated for the pub¬ 
lic good. Such a philosophy may have its mei its, but would 
be difficult to justify m a democracy if it is to survive In 
the fiist place, the very nature of a democracy is an asso¬ 
ciation of people living and thinking in comparative har¬ 
mony The main idea which all citizens of a democracy 
must have in common is that there must be freedom to hold 
diverse opinions and ideas. The check valve hei e is that all 
citizens—not just a select few—have a right to think and 
express tlicir opinions 

Adult education by private groups is essential m the 
whole scheme for keeping people mentally alive and alert 
The gieat number of groups which operate formal and in- 
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foimal progiams (lodges, churches, cluhs, political lutlics, 
laboi, and inaiiagenicnt gioups) aie in themselves a help¬ 
ful check and balance 

If it were not foi the possibility of chocks which pi event 
cT particular piivatc group fiom becoming dangerous in its 
attempts to contiol other gioups oi all the pooph', piivate 
educational gioups In the adult field would he a deti iuicnt 
to the public good. Each piivate gioui) obviously has some 
doctiine it considers peculiai to itself; othei wise iL would 
not be an independent group. Its purpose is to familian/.e 
Its constituents with its philosophies and too fierjiiently to 
indicate, either by outward expiession or implication, that 
this group is coirect and their membcis ate dilTci ent liar- 
momous living and the piotection of the lights of each 
group to think what it pleases within lalhoi bioacl limits 
can be accomplished only so long as any one gioup <loes not 
become powerful enough to promote foicihly its iiai ticuhii 
philosophy History infoims us that tins has happened, 
and it can happen again. 

Toleiance and undei standing aic difficult lo attain but 
not wholly impossible. It is difficult because many of those 
who demand tolerance practice intolerance. It is difficult 
because tiue understanding, based on line knowledge, is 
not readily available in most areas That it is not imiios- 
sible IS evidence by large groups of people living togethci 
in compaiative harmony. 

Adult education in a democracy should point to broaden¬ 
ing the horizons of its citizens in social, culluial, vocation¬ 
al, and physical areas in order to maintain and fuithei de¬ 
velop (a) an intelligent electorate, (b) a healthy and 
happy citizenry, (c) vocationally competcnl woikcis, 
(d) a broader cuUuial base f 01 all, (e) an undci .standing 
of our rights and lesponsibilities and those of oui fellow 
men 

Dr Paul Bergevin is tlie Director of tlie Piirdue-Imliaii.i Umvcrsily Com¬ 
munity Services m Adult Education 

t3r Howard C Gillespie is the Assistant Director of Iiifoniiatioii of the 
Purdue-Indiana University Coinmiiiiity Scrviccb in Adult Hduciitioii 



COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 

MAX WOLFF 

Only participation m the democratic process can produce 
the preconditions required for its effectiveness; A prag¬ 
matic lealization that 

a. You should participate 

because your interests are involved 

b It is worthwhile to participate 
because you can be effective. 

Aside from such on-the-job experience a inoie formal 
procedure of education is necessary to learn the know-how 
of participation These two ways of education should be 
interi elated and organized to go on at the same tune The 
frame of this educational process must be a social setting 
broader than the family circle, but narrow enough that 
every participant has a feeling of belonging to it. This 
feeling develops out of the citizen’s recognition that he is 
part of the social setting and that progress and t egress will 
have a bearing on his welfare. Community living within a 
clearly defined geographic area and unified by common in¬ 
terests cannot, in the long run, remain immune to the dy¬ 
namics of carefully planned civic training. 

One may well take for granted that no community exists 
without problems common to all oi, at least, a great ma- 
joiity of its citizens The nature of these problems tends to 
make it almost impossible for the citizeniy to avoid taking 
some position on them Still sti onger than the logic of con¬ 
ditions and events are apathy and inertia on the part of 
citizens, a deadness which eveiyone wishing to become 
active in a community must face i ealistically To oveicome 
inactivity and lack of interest, the citizens must be chal¬ 
lenged to the extent of recognizing and being ready to de- 
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fine their own interests in the coniiniinily situation. Almost 
as difliciilt, allerwaids, will be the task of keeping the cit¬ 
izenry fiom dozing off again and cscajdng Us involvement 
in the aftaii s of the community 

Most of the time, the specific local situation in a toiii- 
munity will dictate aiound which issue the coiiunumty 
should be mobilized Quite often, an issue has liecti in the 
minds of many people in the community foi a long tune 
and has already been discussed publicly as well as jn ivaLcly 
But when theie is the fiecdoni to clioose, the piohlcm 
which involves the greatest number of the people in the 
community, and with the best chance of being solved 
through cooperative action, should be chosen .is a slai lei 
m the onslaught on apathy and meilia 
Littered stieels, uiipiolectcd liaflic inlci section dangci- 
ous for childien, juvenile delinquency, gang w.iifaie, in- 
sulhcient lecrealional facilities foi youngstois and adults, 
no facilities foi adult education, no hbiaiy in the vicinity, 
bad physical condiUons in the schools, pool tuuispoitation 
system, excessive prices for public utihlics, disci iminaloiy 
practices in hospitals, need for a program of public hous¬ 
ing, need foi a public health ccntci, need to ciadicalc po¬ 
lice-protected vices—these arc but a few issues that lend 
themselves as a foci for community attention Sonic of 
these problems can be solved by the conimunity itself Foi 
others, the community will need outside help The go<il of 
community oiganization in the latter cases is to develop a 
political pressiue on the state or federal legislatuic stiong 
die or upper class group, may not feel a problem acutely 
enough to recognize it as then own But it might not be too 
difficult to open their eyes to the icality that to keep <i paik 
enough to get this help. 

Some sections of the community, foi example, the mid¬ 
clean, or the watei in a swimming pool puic, or to keep, 
moie generally, the community in good hygienic condition. 
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Will benefit youngster and parent fiom both sides of the 
tracks and that they all stand to gam in finding ways and 
means of getting together and jointly working out these 
problems More often, it will be a long process requiring 
almost unlimited patience and insistence to prove to these 
privileged groups that theii own inteiests are involved. 
There aie, however, community problems more specifically 
within their radius of living: protection from crime 
against pioperty oi the oiganization of a baby sitter sys¬ 
tem Here the situation is reversed: it is the lower class 
groups which need to be convinced about their involve¬ 
ment Sometimes, special interest situations require special 
approaches. For examples, poor highways oi insufficient 
parking facilities in a community may cause business to 
suffer Business groups are fiist and most directly inter¬ 
ested in changes It will be necessary +o prove to the resi¬ 
dents of the community how intimately they aie involved 
and, therefore, obligated to paiticipate in action to bring 
about bettei highways and parking conditions. 

Sometimes, the problem extends beyond the neighbor¬ 
hood 01 political community 

Example: 

The need foi a model nized mental hospital to serve 
the county 

Forcing the state into acceptance of a definite finan¬ 
cial responsibility for the functioning of the public 
scliool systems. 

A natiommde Red Cross drive 
Organizing the expression of opinion on an issue of 
international impoilance either to make known that 
the nation stands behind the government (ie on the 
Atlantic Pact) ot to suggest to the government that it 
change its policy 
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Even in dealing with problems of this scope in ordet to 
make the mobilization and oi gani/ation of the community 
eflfective, it would be wise to bieak it up into sniallei, inter¬ 
dependent units. 

Wherever possible, the stai t of comnuinity inobili/ation 
should be aiouiid issues of inoie local chaiaetei Action 
concentrated on such an issue and on onlv one at a tune will 
help prove to the citizen that wcll-oi £>ani7cd coopciation 
based on bioad paiticipation can be clfeciivc The citizen’s 
feeling that he stands alone and is, Ihci cforc, hcljiless can 
be changed with the knowledge that he i&> one of many who, 
unified by interest and action, can cany [biough thcii will. 
After such a first experience, the citizens, ai ined with con¬ 
fidence in themselves and in the i>ossibl( elTcclivencss of 
cooperative action, will be moi e ready to accept the demo¬ 
cratic process of broad participation and tbeii individual 
and collective responsibility within it. They will be belter 
prepared to appreciate lelationships betv^een their well-be¬ 
ing and bioader local and even national issues — pciliaps 
even between their lives and the solution of iiiLci iiiitional 
problems leading to peace oi war. "Tlie attitude foi woi Id 
unity and cooperation is an extension of the attituflc for 
community unity and coopciation.”' 

“The usual procedure in community oiganization is first 
to create the organization and then to decide on iiiojects oi 
piogiain of work. It is a question whelhei it would not be 
belter to place the initial emphasis on agreeing upon needed 
project of work, developing coniniuinty de cot pi and 

morale by working together for Iheii accomphshmenis 
and then peifecting the formal oiganization upon the 
basis of this experience A mote definite community oi- 
ganization, for example a cominunity council, will fiinelion 


lA Manual for Community Organiz.Uioii, piililislicd by the ConiinittLe foi 
Ketilucky* 

2 Sanderson and Poison, "Rural Comnniinty Organization,” page 228 
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as a leally cooperative undertaking only if and to the ex¬ 
tent that the citizens of the community have gained, by 
experience, the understanding that their pai ticipation is of 
impoi lance and that, through their participation, goals can 
be attained which otherwise might be unattainable The 
first job accomplished through well-organized and bioad 
"peoples^' participation will have the consequence of a 
shock to the defeatist attitude. Who am I, anyhow What 
can I do^ 

Credit will be given to the group or the pel son who ini¬ 
tiated action, to every group and individual who partici¬ 
pated, and to the small repi esentative group which executed 
the will of the community. This credit will serve as a basis 
for renewed cooperative participation, either around an¬ 
other issue of common interest, or, dependent on special 
local circumstances within a definite institutional commu¬ 
nity organization like a community council. 

The value of participation for specific groups and then 
membership is well expressed in Virginia Halt’s “Union 
Community Handbook” m which she states (pages 3, 5, 75 
and 81) “The real task of breaking down misunderstand¬ 
ing about and prejudice against unions must be done by the 
local unions in their respective communities This they 
can do by accepting their full i esponsibilities of citizenship 
thiough participation in eveiy aspect of community life 
Oui voice must be heard in the social agency board as in 
government, on the housing committees as on the school 
board, on the radio and in the newspapers When the union 
woiks shoulder to shoulder with other oi ganizations in the 
community people get to know us. Arguments seldom 
change people’s ideas. Pei sonal experience does ” 

The average citizen’s knowledge about his community or 
even his particular neighborhood is extremely limited He 
does not know the conditions which prevail He might be 
willing to participate in action to change unsatisfactory 
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conditions if only he were awaic of their existence A siu- 
vey of the community might be suggested in older to give 
the citizen insight into the cominnnity Such a survey, the 
first step in the piocess of community oi gani/ation, should 
be done as a self-suivcy caiiied on by the people of the 
community. A technique for such a community study has 
been worked out lecently which necessitates a minimum of 
outside leadeiship and a maximum of cflort on the part of 
the people concerned. This technique gives an opportunity 
for ail people who participate in the sclf-stirvcy to become 
familiar with the findings and to stiengtbcii then sense of 
personal identification with these findings ° 

“Good headway has been made in the organization of a 
community stimulated to make a bettci adjustment of its 
social foices through its own study of its pioblcms”* 

The citizens who participated in the sin vey 'will he aware 
of the needs of the community. These participants icptc- 
sentiiig numerous and the most vaiied gioup.s in the com¬ 
munity will spiead knowledge about those needs. Thus, the 
inertia of the comnuuiity can be challenged, its cuiiosily 
awakened. The local machinery of public opinion (pi css, 
radio, public foiums, town hall meetings, etc.), aware of 
the news value of the survey findings, cannot evade its re¬ 
sponsibility of informing the community about them A 
well-organized publicity campaign will help to hi ing about 
the involvement of the whole community. Gioii])s of cit¬ 
izens interested in special aspects of the needs discovered 
by the survey will have an opportunity to oi ganizc them¬ 
selves around them and to become active. This can be the 
beginning of a community mobilized ai ound its own needs 

At any time community organization is ultcmjrtcd, fust 

®"How to Conduct a Contmuiiity Self-Survey of Civil RikIiU," A M.uui.il 
prepared by llie Cornmissiou on Conununily Intcn cl.atioiis of llic Aim i ic.iii 
Jcwisli Congress, 

* Jesse F Steiner, “Publication of tlic American Sociological Society," 
Vol XIV “Probtems of Democracy,” page 98. 
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consideration should be given to broad citizens’ participa¬ 
tion without neglecting already existing social agencies, 
organizations and established leadership. The cooi dination 
of the program of the different social agencies in commu¬ 
nities is of great importance in developing then effective¬ 
ness, but community organization is a different process of 
broader scope. its goal is the mobilization of all interested 
community forces around specific community issues oi 
around the more general issue of the betterment of the 
community, starting with the local and reaching into the 
sphere of the national and international 

Professional experts m community affairs, especially 
community consultants, must be aware that their role in a 
democracy should be limited to offering guidance in the 
attempt to analyze a problem, to developing methods for 
fact-finding and to becoming acquainted with the resources 
which might be used in approaching problems They must 
unconditionally accept the premise that all decisions on ac¬ 
tion should be decisions by the citizens of the community 
and that all action should be carried out by the citizenry 
after it has had the oppoi tunity to discuss the issue thor¬ 
oughly The citizen’s participation cannot replace the ex¬ 
pert, but it is equally true that it is not the role of the 
expert to replace the people in the process of making deci¬ 
sions The important function of the expert is to translate 
his broader knowledge and widei experience into the real¬ 
ity of the specific local situation for which his advice is 
asked His consultation should be given in a way which 
will make it possible for the citizeniy to come to its—not 
necessarily the experts’—decision, after having opportunity 
to consider all aspects of his piesentation facts, expe¬ 
riences, and suggestions “Community organization is gen¬ 
erally a joint process in which professionals and non- 
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professionals participate, with the non-professionals 
always having the last woi(l.”‘ 

It is necessaiy that the participating citi/cn have an 
overall picture of his comiminity and keep himself infoimccl 
about eveiy impoitant development in it At the same time, 
it IS most natiual that his intciest will be concenli.aed on 
some specific aspects of community life. leci cation, ju¬ 
venile delinquency, budget, oi whatever they may be. Thus, 
he will develop his special value as expci I in his field with¬ 
out losing his quality as a pai licipating citizen jointly with 
all others. 

Education for pai ticipalion is education for democratic 
citizenship. The best teaching method is pai li( ipalion it¬ 
self A formal piocess of education should accompany it 
under the combined guidance of piofessional community 
specialists and citizens cxpciicnccd m coopciative com¬ 
munity itndeitakings. It should he pail of the teaching of 
civics, to make high school and college .slmlents awaic of 
the lole pailicipation and manipulation play in oui .socicly. 
The school, in dealings with school afl'aiis, the community 
in dealings with community aftaii.s, .should oflei the stu¬ 
dents oppoitrinities of real—not aitificially made up—pai- 
ticipation, so that the process of pai ticipalion becomes a 
pait of the student’s growing-into-adullhood and stays 
with him all the time It should not be taken foi gi anted 
that participation in the activities of tiie home of Lhesciiool, 
the church or the club, the business oi laboi oi gani/ation 
means, in itself, pai ticipation in a dcniociatic pioccss It 
will be necessary to develop a bioacl and clear definition of 
“democratic process” to have a basi.s for the cvalnaljon of 
participation. Foimal adult education foi pailiciiialion is 
in line with the idea of Icadciship liaining which has conic 
to the foiefront within the last twenty ycais Nuinetous 

® R. II Kurtz, The Range of Comtnunity Orgaiti/alioti, Uioceetfings.'* 
1940, page 405 
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schools of thought in the field of leadership training are in 
competition, some of them unfortunately believing much 
more in clevei manipulation than in truly democratic pai - 
ticipation. Leadership m connection with education for 
pai ticipation means “the activity of influencing people to 
cooperate towards some goal which they come to find de- 
siiable “ “ It most definitely does not mean the art of mani¬ 
pulating people into wanting what the leader wants and 
working for it. 

The curriculum of education for participation must in¬ 
clude 

1. How to distinguish participation from manipula- 
lation in a democracy. 

2. How to get sufficient information about the physic¬ 
al and social environment of the community 

3. How to find out the needs of a community and to 
what degree they are recognized as such by the 
community 

4. How to become acquainted with the resources 
within and without the community which can be 
utilized to satisfy these needs. 

5. How to approach individuals and groups in the 
community to make them aware of civic needs and 
to involve them in the process of community or¬ 
ganization. 

6. When and how to make use of the local facilities 
for publicity 

7 How to keep the interest of the community in the 
process of community mobilization 

8 How to develop leadership and how to prevent, at 
the same time, a too complete i chance on the leader¬ 
ship of others. 


® Ordway Tead, "Art of Leadership/’ page 20 



THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

DON BENEDICT 

Chiistianity is an histoiical icligion. Fiom ils inception 
it has been tiemenclously concerned not only with individ¬ 
uals but with g:ioitps of indivicItiaK who aic a pai I of the 
histoiical process. Jesus himself lived on the basic a.ssiimp- 
tion that all men are children of God and thercfoie are 
members of one family. Thus if all men are membcis of 
one family then it is imperative that the Chi istian be con¬ 
cerned with any movement in society which aims at civic 
betterment. 

The two major obstacles in the process of community or¬ 
ganization in the inner-city area are apathy and biltci ness 
When eithei one or both of these clcmcnls is piescnt in any 
gieat degree the task of comnuinity oigani/ation is ex¬ 
tremely difficult, I recall the health officei in our aica re¬ 
marking a year ago that the free health clinics in oui atca 
reduced their appointments by one-half because lliioiigh 
experience they know that 50% of the appointments made 
will not be kept. Apathy as I have expci icnccd it in tlie 
East Harlem Area of New York City i.s closely coupled 
with defeatism Whenever a new piojcct in community 
organization is suggested it is met with real skepticism and 
defeat by most of the residents of the community Tbcie is 
a feeling of imminent failure and defeat to such a degree 
that to sink back into apathy is llie only cure 

Secondly, there is a common experience of bitterness 
against most of the other residents and against society as a 
whole, which Is difficult to oveicome. To most of oui people 
everyone else is involved in a racket of one soi t oi anoLhci 
and therefore there is no point in struggling against them 
They will at a moment’s notice make a list of the iackcl.s 
for you. These range from the cluiicli, through labor 

150 
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unions, political parlies, to the law enforcement agencies 
themselves. 

Thcie is no simple answer to this pioblem of overcoming 
apathy and bitterness in the interest of comniiinity organ¬ 
ization One can begin however, by saying categoi ically 
that the pioblem is not one merely of knowledge Dispelling 
ignoiance will not necessarily result in community oigan- 
ization foi civic betterment. Most of our residents know 
that gaibage in vacant lots causes the rats to thrive which 
bite their children, yet to activate the people in our com¬ 
munity to clean the garbage off the vacant lots is no easy 
task The problem in teiins of community organization 
is how to activate the will of people to the point where they 
take action against obstacles which seem to be and often 
aie insni mountable. Community oiganization in aieas like 
East Harlem must of necessity face frequent failure There¬ 
fore no simple piagmatic appioach with the people can hope 
to succeed Successful community organization in an area 
like this must be based upon a faith which has the ability to 
transcend the historical situation, i.e. a faith which does 
not depend upon the action itself for its drive and en¬ 
thusiasm. 

As an example of the church actively engaged in com¬ 
munity oiganization I would like to tell about what we 
have called "Agape ,MeaI Gioups” in the East Harlem 
Protestant Paiish. After our two stole front churches at¬ 
tempted to make the Christian Faith relevant and accessible 
to the people of East Plarlem, we soon discovered that we 
would have to take the church right into their homes This 
we did by drawing on the primitive Christian practice of 
the "Agape" oi' “love feast” as it was known. We began by 
spending thice oi foui weeks calling in pairs on eveiy 
apai Iment in one apaitment building After considerable 
time we would pick out the most stable family and suggest 
that we hold a meeting of all the other people in the build- 
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ing accompanied by a light lunch -which the host fiu nishcch 
Each week we would take turns having the meeting in clil- 
ferent homes in the building. 

We ti ied as fai as possible to build the inccting ai ound 
the meal shaied togcthci It became a symbol of close fcl- 
lowrship and concern foi each othci. The meetings them¬ 
selves consisted of piayei, hymn singing, Bible disenssinn, 
sometimes a seimoncttc by the niinistci and (inatly an at¬ 
tempt to lelate the elements of the Cluistian faith to the 
most pressing comnutnity problems. We ti icd to niainlain 
a balance in every meeting between faitli and woiK-s We 
knew that if we did not get at the dcpJlis of each individ¬ 
ual’s motivating faith wc would not be able to sccnie cor- 
poiate action once we decided upon a community project 
On the othci hand, if we mciely talked of oui faith out ot 
the context of the histoi ical situation il would come to be 
meaningless and anachronistic. 

Specifically, thiee of these Agape meal groups working 
together have earned out thice dififeicnl community proj¬ 
ects One was by themselves, and two wcie m coopciaiion 
with the East Plailcm District Health Committee, a volun- 
faiy group of citizens woiking on health pioblcms m ICa.st 
I'lailem. The first project undei taken by one of the giouns 
was to clean the garbage off a vacant lot in our community 
Gaibage lidden lots piesent one of the gieatcst menaces to 
health m our community. When such action was fust sug¬ 
gested, there were two reasons given foi cleaning the lot, 
one, to reduce the health menace and two, to deal it so that 
we might be able to make a playgiound foi out chikhcn 
I lecall vividly how ceitain members of the gioups pre¬ 
sented the usual objections to the idea Scvcial said there 
was no use cleaning it oil Eoi the people would tncidy litter 
it up again with gaibage. I lemembci how at this lime one 
man immediately remarked that if that happened we would 
just dean it oft" again. As the group discussed these pi oh- 
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lems it became quite evident that if we did the job we would 
have to be compelled by a force outside this situation be¬ 
cause theie was no guaiantce that the lot would remain 
clean. In oi cEcr to make the work inoi e etTective howevei, 
they decided that as the men cleaned the lot the women 
would call on every apaitnient house next to the lot and 
ask the people to lefiain fiom thi owing gaibage on the lot. 

The gi oup proceeded to take two sanitation truck loads 
of garbage off the lot and this spi ing renewed their efforts 
and with pick and shovels leveled off the ground so that 
instead of a gaibage filled lot we now have a play lot with 
sandpilc, two volley ball coiiits, pole goals and a place to 
show movies twice a week. As was anticijiated, we still are 
requii ed fi om time to time to push off a few cans and bot¬ 
tles that find their way onto the lot. Because the lot was 
cleaned by the people in the community, however, others 
aie mote hesitant to deposit thcii garbage on the lot 

A second project undei taken by two of these gi oups was 
in coopeiation with the East Harlem Distiict Health Com¬ 
mittee The Sanitation Committee of this group had been 
working on the pioblom of garbage collection and “air 
mail” gaibage m an attempt to impiove the area The com¬ 
mittee met one evening at our church with two of the Agape 
meal gioiips attending, as well as some of the high school 
gioup of the chinch Plans were made to distiibiite a ques¬ 
tionnaire m four blocks adjoining the church to discover 
if possible the tiiic natuie of gaibage disposal in the area 
A gioup of twenty-seven people canvassed the four blocks 
going in pairs and within a week wc turned ovei 300 signed 
questionnaires which gave the Sanitation Committee a true 
picLuic of the violations in the samtaiy code which are 
prevalent in the aic.i This information gave the committee 
leal facts in discussing the jnoblcm of gaibage collection 
with the Sanitation Depaitmcnt 

A thud piojcct is now under way with two Agape meal 
gioups along with the high school gioup participating with 
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the Housing and Building Coniniittcc of the Hast Ilarletn 
Distiict Health Comniitlec. This group is woiking on a 
block by block pi ogratn to get the people to make out com¬ 
plaints to the Depaitment of Housing and Buildings in 
leference to majoi housing violations in oidei thal the 
nuiiibei of rats in the area may be i educed. Wc usually aie 
able to do two blocks each evening. The procedure is to .set 
up a small sound tiuck on the block and assign the workeis 
in pairs so that one of the two speaks .Spanisli. l'3ach pair 
is then assigned an apaitment house. They take with them 
an explanation of the housing violations as well as a com¬ 
plaint form which the tenant merely has to check and sign 
his name The woikers letuin the complaints to the sound 
truck wheie the next day they aie made out in liiplicate 
and sent to the Depaitment of Housing and Eiuldings for 
action. We are now working in conjunction with the De¬ 
partment of Housing and Buildings so that nine iiispcctoi s 
follow us into the block two days aftei the commilLcc files 
the complaints It is difficult to say at this wi Uing the effect 
that this action will have on the hou.sing conditions in the 
area; but it is hoped thal with adcfiuate publicity olhet 
landlords may feel the pie.ssure of community action to the 
degree that they will begin to icpair the nuijoi violations 
on their houses. 

Again this task of calling on people to get them to file 
complaints against theii landloids is not an easy one Many 
tenants are so afraid of then landlords that they do not 
dai e file complaints even when inajoi violations arc evident 
Therefore it is not an easy task for our people to call one 
01 two nights a week only to find that many tenants ate 
unwilling to cooperate. The first night however, we were 
able to file over 200 complaints on two blocks. It is intci- 
esting to note also these people ai e cai rying on this ]u ojcct 
8 blocks away from their own homes. This indicates an en¬ 
lightened self-interest because the housing in their own 
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immediate neighborhood is worse than where they are now 
carrying on this campaign, 

I think that these three projects undertaken by several 
of our Agape meal groups indicate that where people are 
compelled by a faith which does not depend upon the im¬ 
mediate success of the action there is a motivation of the 
will which IS far deeper than merely self-interest It is true 
of couise, that not all of those who participated in this ac¬ 
tion were compelled by God Howevei, it is true that those 
on whom we could depend time and again were those who 
felt deeply that all men belong to one family under God 
and tliei efore felt that all men are neighbors or even our 
bi othei s 

JRcv Don Benedict is the in mister of the I02nd St Block Church of the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish 

A DEMONSTRATION OF WORKER PARTICIPATION 
IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

MYRNA S. BORDELON 

I 

Labor unions are not philanthropic societies but mass 
oiganizations for mutual aid Workers who join them do 
so, not out of a high-minded sense of moral responsibility, 
but because the union is seen as a means to the satisfaction 
01 their own vital economic and psychological needs 
This same point of view is reflected m the attitudes of 
working people and their leaders towards othei institutions 
in community life The hard-headed trade unionist, con¬ 
fronted with more demands upon his time, eneigy and 
union lesources than he can manage to meet, has little iii- 
teiest ill do-gooding for do-gooding’s sake 

The most piactical considerations of group self-interest 
motivate unions to claim a laiger role m community life 
To the intensely piagmatic trade union mind, this is the 
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best way to begin. If the CIO, foi example, is becoming 
more involved m community organization activity through¬ 
out the couatiy, it is because of its icali/alion that all the 
health and welfaie problems woiking people face aic a 
legitimate concein of the union, its awareness that many of 
these needs cannot be met actoss the bai gaming table, and 
its conviction that the community must be orgam'/ed to 
plan and act, if these pi oblems are to be solved at all. 

We began this way in Chicago — with a stiong union- 
centeied interest which led diiccUy to pai licipalion in com¬ 
munity organization efforts Achievement was iiossible be¬ 
cause this interest met and tneigcd with the iiUcrests of 
other oiganized gioups and with the needs o[ the com¬ 
munity as a whole 

Most unions, no matter how puic and simple in their de¬ 
votion to bread and butter objectives, have always been 
committed to broadei community goal.s The oi gammed na¬ 
tional effoit in the CIO, however, to develop concietc pro- 
giams in the diiection of these goals is of recent oiigin. 
It spiang fiom the war and fiom the acute health, housing, 
reel cation and family adjustiiieiit pi oblems which emeigcci 
in cities swollen out ol size with war mdustiy and m-nn- 
gration The seventy of these pi oblems foiced to tlic at¬ 
tention of CIO leadeis theii own and the community’s 
1 esponsibility. 

In Chicago, the war and its aftermath saw a glowing 
concern in the CIO with the out-of-plant needs of its mem- 
beis. It became painfully appaient that, among its 250,000 
people and their families, few had any clcai idea of how 
the community was organized to give health and welfaie 
set vices . or what these sci vices ■vvcic.. oi how they 
could be obtained when they were needed. 

The human cost of tins lack of imdei slandnig, and (he 
community’s indifference to il, was incalcul.ilile i'oi exam¬ 
ple, many families with seveic econoimc or mtei-tiei sonal 
problems never got as fai as a social agency Sometimes 
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piecjous time was wasted w wandering from one agency 
to another to find the one which could help. And the fam¬ 
ilies who finally came were often too late for the agency to 
do moie than pick up the shattered pieces Workers injured 
01 diseased as a result of job hazai ds frequently failed to 
secure their legal benefits, because, not understanding the 
complexities of the law, they weie easily led up the garden 
path by employers and insurance companies. The CIO was 
convinced that it had to undertake a positive program of 
service to bring the available community facilities and 
workei s’ needs together. The CIO progi am of union coun¬ 
selling was conceived as a partial answer. 

But It was only a partial answer Certainly it would have 
been altogether naive to anticipate that these social prob¬ 
lems would disappear, if every CIO member m Chicago 
weie given adequate information and guidance about avail¬ 
able community resouices Foi the gi'eat gaps in public and 
private seivices were plain to see . .the inadequacy of 
legislative provision and community planning for the 
health, housing, education, recreation and social security 
needs of the people. 

The CIO undei stood the need for striking at the roots 
of these problems While, through its counselling program, 
it was committed to a piogram of assistance to individuals, 
it was not in point of view oi practice a case work agency, 
out a movement boin and bred in the tradition of collective 
action The CIO’s Political Action Committee was estab¬ 
lished to piovicle union members with the political facts of 
life and to mobilize then voting stiength behind the CfO’s 
bioacl progi am of legislation But even the most effective 
political action machinery was understood to be inadequate, 
unless supplemented by community action caiiiecl on daily 
in close cooperation with othci organized groups concei ned 
with the social welfare The CIO sought to participate 
actively in all phases of community planning through the 
development of labor lepiesentation on the boards and 
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committees of Chicago’s public and private agencies. 

But, like most American cities, Chicago’s welfare system 
was conti oiled piimarily by big business and the social 
register. A check of the 5,000 individuals serving on agen¬ 
cy boards of directors in 1945 disclosed the names of only 
three CIO i epresentatives. Laboi’s claim for lepiesenla- 
tion and participation was hai dly welcome among those of 
Chicago’s leading citizens, who wei e not only reluctant to 
share their power, but unfriendly to labor from the outset 

But theie were otheis who weie waimly enthusiastic 
towaid laboi in its efforts to participate in community life. 
They saw that such a working relationship with the unions 
made it possible foi the agencies to reach thousands of peo¬ 
ple who needed service. They were eager, too, to have the 
organized stiength of laboi geared into the community’s 
welfare machinery to give new impetus to its planning, 
policy-making and administrative functions. They wcie 
not afraid of democratizing social work 

There were others, too, who, while not priniaiily con¬ 
cerned with workers’ needs oi the deniou atic process, wci e 
willing to grant labor its place in the sun. These were the 
troubled fund-raisers, anxious over the giadual disappeai- 
ance of the big giver from the campaign scene and increas¬ 
ingly aware of the need foi “broadening the base of giv¬ 
ing ” They were realistic enough to see that workei s would 
continue to finance community agencies only if they had an 
active partnership in them and could obtain their services 
when needed. 

II. 

In July 1945, the Social Work-Labor Project was set up 
on a demonstration basis in the Welfaie Council of Metio- 
pohtan Chicago and financed by the Community Fund To¬ 
day it is the Labor-Welfare Service, a permanent dcpai t- 
ment of the Council, employing a total of five labor staff 
representatives from the CIO, the AFL and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, The particular activities of the staff differ 
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according to the programs requested by their respective 
labor groups But the overall functions are bioadly the 
same, and include 

1. The development of educational and inteipretive 
activities designed to make welfare sei vices moie fully 
known and used as needed by woi kei s, and to provide 
knowledge and understanding of the financing and opera¬ 
tion of the community's welfaie system 

2 The stimulation of labor participation in campaign 
activities of the Connmimty Fund to help spread the base 
and raise the level of giving among woi leers. 

3 The expansion of active participation of labor groups 
in community planning and in the operation of welfaie 
sei vices. 

The tiaining of union counsellors fiom the ranks of its 
local unions has been the core of the program earned on by 
the Chicago Industrial Union Council, CIO, in cooperation 
with the Labor-Welfaie Service. Since 1945 a total of 
1218 volunteers have been tiamed in short courses to locate 
the health and welfare pioblems of people in their plants 
and neighborhoods and to refei such problems to the 
agency best equipped to give service. From the very begin¬ 
ning, the union counsellois have extended assistance beyond 
the plant gates to include persons not m the CIO 

The astonishing success of this mass education and 
service program has been due in large part to the excellent 
refei ral machinery operating in Chicago to assist the coun¬ 
sellors. While the CIO was not alone in requesting the 
establishment of a Community Referral Sei vice, it was 
able to demonstrate the need in Chicago for a cential cleai- 
inghouse to give information and referral service to eveiy 
one in the community. When the need was seen, the CIO 
played a laige role in developing and supporting the plan. 

In its thiee and one-half years of operation, the Com¬ 
munity Referral Service has handled a total of 2600 prob¬ 
lems leferred by CIO counsellors. While this is about ten 
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pel cent of its total case load foi the entire city dui ing: thia 
peiiod, it actually represents about one-third the volume of 
seivice rendered by tmion counsellors, since many piob- 
lems aie handled without channeling thiough the leferral 
agency. 

Fioin among these counsellors a new coips of commu¬ 
nity leaders is emerging, men and women with specific 
knowledge and expeiience about then community’s pio- 
cesses, lacks and need for change. From their i auks seventy 
CIO 1 epresentatives have been appointed to sei vc on ninety 
agency boards and committees. While the oppoi tunities ex¬ 
tended to labor for full participation are still extieincly 
limited, the trend in Chicago is towaicl mote community 
interest in understanding the worker’s point of view and 
securing his participation through official labor repiesenta- 
tion 

III 

In the Packinghouse stiike of Maicli 1948 lies a dia- 
niatic stoiy of how, through careful planning and oigan- 
ization, the CIO was able to mobilize the community to 
meet a ciisis affecting 17,000 people and their lamihcs 
Long years of low wages in the packinghouses meant that, 
soon after the strike began, hundreds of families weie in 
immediate need of food, rent and medical cai e. It was 
clearly the responsibility of the public and private agencies 
to meet this crisis The Community Sei vices Committee of 
the CIO, through the Labor-Welfare Seivice, aiianged a 
meeting with these agencies to aleit them to the emergency 
and to develop a joint plan of action All groups agiccd 
that strikeis should be gianted assistance on the same basis 
as it IS given to any individual in the conimtmily who is 
in need 

Dm ing the strike period, the Chicago Welfare Dcpail- 
ment received 2700 applications and gianted tmaiicuil 
assistance to 1500 strikeis and their families The icmain- 
ing number weie eithei refened to jobs oi were found to 
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be ineligible under the law. The Salvation Army agreed to 
provide financial help to the families of key leaders whose 
work was indispensable to their unions and who, therefore, 
could not be released to take other jobs. At the United 
Chanties non-resident stiikers, ineligible for public aid, 
weic granted assistance. 

A powerful community organization in the neighbor¬ 
hood, the Back of the Yards Council, rallied suppoit from 
many economic nationality and religions groups foi the 
strikei s, raised $6,000 for food, provided medical care 
through neighborhood doctors, referred people to jobs and 
issued limited food ordeis on an emeigency basis to 2,000 
families One settlement house not only loaned facilities 
for a soup kitchen and meetings, but also permitted its 
gymnasium to be used as a CIO Counselling Center. In an- 
othei settlement, where food packages 'were stored and dis¬ 
tributed by the union, free clinical care was rendered to 
those who were ill The State Employment Seivice and the 
Uiban League made a special effort to locate jobs for 
strikei s and to channel job orders into the two employment 
offices located nearest the stockyards. 

In the course of the strike, approximately 7,000 strikers 
were interviewed by union counsellors on their welfare 
problems. To lighten their load, counsellors fiom othei 
unions volunteered their services during off-job hours In 
screening workers seeking assistance, interpreting agency 
requirements to them, preparing applicants with piopei 
instiuctions, and following up to ensure that necessaiy 
sei vices were being rendered, these counsellors made a le- 
markable contribution, both to their members and to the 
entire community. They perfoimed then work with such 
understanding, efficiency and dignity that the Commission¬ 
er of Welfare was moved to commend them in the public 
pi ess for their invaluable assistance to his agency. 

The strike demonstiated effective organization of com¬ 
munity resources to meet emergency welfaie needs. But it 
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was only one point in an evolving pattern ol labor-commu¬ 
nity collaboration m Chicago. In thiily-Ioui cities through¬ 
out the nation, similar patterns aie foimlng under the 
guidance and siipei vision of the National CIO Community 
Services Committee. Through its couuscllmg piogiam, 
thiough laboi participation in wclfaie planning lioth on a 
community-wide and neighborhood level, and thiougli its 
aggressive campaigning for social legislation, the CIO 
hopes to make its larger contribution to human wclfaie 

In the fourteen years since its bii th, the CTO has shown 
an enormous capacity foi maUiiation Its aspiiations go 
far beyond narrow conceptions of business unionism to 
embrace a positive interest in communily welfaie and a 
well-thought through progiam of community seivice. The 
extent to which these aspirations can be tiansfoimed into 
reality depends in part upon the iiitcgiity, skill and sense 
of responsibility of the CIO But, nioic impoitant, up¬ 
on the readiness of our community leaders, organizei s and 
welfare technicians to help oiganizcd laboi put its vast po¬ 
tential to woik foi all of the people. 

Dr Myrna S Bordelon is tlie secictary of Coiiimiiiiity Services CommiUce 
Chicago Industrial Union Council, CIO 

MODERN WOMEN AND COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 

ELIZABETH BRADLEY 

The history of women’s organizations in the United 
States reflects the vast changes m community life, occa¬ 
sioned by the shift from an agrarian to an industiial civil¬ 
ization, and the emeigence of women’s awareness of them¬ 
selves as persons with an individual destiny and social 
purpose. 

A second American revolution may be liaccd between 
the purely charitable and maternalistic impulses of 1793, 
when the piivileged ladies of Philadelphia founded The 
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Female Society foi the Relief of the Distressed, and the 
netwoik of mid-twentieth centuiy clubs and leagues, asso¬ 
ciations and fedeiations, through which women now ex¬ 
press then selfconscious desiies to improve their own 
status and to further what seems to each gi oup the best in- 
teiests of community and nation 

Indeed, it would piobabiy be impossible today to find a 
hamlet so tiny oi remote that in it some group of women 
could not be counted upon to render the services which it 
can afford or is ready to receive 

Women have mobilized themselves and their neighbois, 
in cooperation with other local organizations, to bring 
about community improvement in thousands of towns and 
cities m the United States Fai m women in the South, on 
a state-wide basis, have taken the lead in establishing ma¬ 
ternal health services. On the West Coast, women have led 
in community service to migrant workers Large cities 
have felt the impact of women’s natui al interest in decent 
housing, and political machines are coming to know that 
women want more than empty platform piomises 

In one New England community, the town fatheis found 
their annual budget analysed line-by-line by women who 
weie unwilling to allow their children longer to attend 
school in a dilapidated fiietrap. And a new brick building 
of classical lines, with hot school lunches and improved 
teaching standards, emerged from that budget sciutiny 
These accomplishments mean simply that, although 
women still feel their primary concern to be home and 
childien, they recognize that their family’s welfare is in- 
extiicably intei woven with the democratic vitality and 
well-being of the community in which they live. 

Among the many important women’s oiganizations in 
the United States there is room hei e to mention only one. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association serves 
about three million women and girls, more than half-a-mil- 
lion of which aie organized in teen-age groups As a mem- 
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ber of the World’s YWCA, it is afliliatccl with YWCAs 
in sixty other countiies and thus is a part of the laigest 
purely women’s organization in the world Glowing out of 
the Pi otestant tradition, it nevertheless accepts as members 
women of all i eligious faiths, although the electoral mem¬ 
bers, 'Who form the policy-making bodies and wlio ai e vot¬ 
ing delegates to annual meetings and national conventions, 
must subscribe to a simply woided declaration of Chi istian 
faith 

The YWCA is a democratic organization which not only 
provides health, reci eational, counselling, educational and 
housing services to women and giils, but also educates and 
acts upon a public affairs program which has grown natur¬ 
ally out of its spiritual and democratic concern for the wel¬ 
fare of society. 

It has also been a pioneer in the inter-racial field and is 
known throughout the countiy for its efforts towaicl full 
integration of minority groups in Association life. Nation¬ 
al conventions of the YWCA arc unique in theji wide lep- 
resentation Plome women, students, tcen-agejs, business 
and professional, faim and industiial 'wonien, boaid mem¬ 
bers and employed staff, of whatevei racial backgioiind, 
are all to be heard as the convention legistei s its deci.sions 
in legard to inter-mural activities or matters of public 

policy. 

In New York City, the YWCA tiies to meet the needs 
of widely separated neighborhoods by mamlaming several 
activities’ centers and residences Among the highly divei- 
sified districts which together make up this gi eat city is the 
old section called Clinton, bounded on the east by 8th 
Avenue, on the west by Hudson Rivet and extending be¬ 
tween 42nd and 59th Streets on the .south and north Two 
generations ago a desiiable lesidcntial section, it is now 
crowded with low-income families of Italian, lush, Gei- 
man, French, Greek and Puerto Rican exti action Sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by commeicial enterprises, which each 
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year etici oach a little more upon the limited and undesirable 
living' space, the ai ea has shown increasingly those signs of 
blight which may be found in similar neighborhoods in 
hundreds of communities across the United States. And 
for many years, these signs of decay have been so obvious 
as to win for this district the title “Hell’s Kitchen ” 

One of the first and most discernible of the social ills to 
be observed in this section of New York’s West Side was, 
as usual, an alai mmg increase in juvenile delinquency. Ac¬ 
celerated, as elsewhere in the United States, by the Great 
Depression and the Second World War, the youth of 
“Hell’s Kitchen’’ were given little help in meeting their 
natural desires for fun and for social and economic secur¬ 
ity. The citizens and goveinment of New York City have 
neglected this area, thinking of it primarily as commercial 
rather than residential in character And as a result, its 
post-war boys and girls are “waiting to die,” as one work¬ 
er in the distiict puts it, by the time they are fifteen or six¬ 
teen years of age. 

It was to bring new hope to teen-agers and young adults, 
and to provide more adequate and wholesome recreation 
for all age-groups, that the Clinton Centei was opened. Its 
sponsors have lealized that, to combat juvenile delinquency, 
adults and young children also must be sei ved. 

The Young Women Christian Association of the City of 
New York had maintained a building in this area since 
1892 But when its quaiters became too old and costly to 
operate, the West Side Committee of Management decided 
to experiment with a decentralized program, making use 
of existing facilities This type of planning takes the pro¬ 
gram to the people and makes possible the reaching of larg¬ 
er and more diversified groups 

The YWCA was uiged to this decision by other groups 
in the Clinton neighborhood which were also discussing 
ways in which its residents might be provided with moie 
normal community life, and by their stiong conviction that 
the Association’s contribution to the aiea was too valuable 
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to be lost And so it happened that, beginning two years 
ago, New York’s Boaid of Education, the West Side 
YWCA, and an especially chosen Coininunity Advisoiy 
Committee- launched the Chnlon Community Center in 
Public School Number 17 

Open live afternoons and evenings dining the school 
yeai, the Ccntei piovides an educational and rccicalioiuil 
piogiam for Clinton lesidents of five yeais of age and 
oldei. Those under foui teen enjoy its oppoi tunities in the 
afternoon, while older teen-ageis and adults come only in 
the evening, During the siiminei of PH9, a day-camp, 
with bus transportation to one of the Slate parks, has been 
an additional featuie of the yeai-round piogrciin. 

The Board of Education supplies the building and em¬ 
ploys some of the pait-time piogiam personnel Fees foi 
annual membership (50 cents for children ovei foui teen 
and $1 00 for adults) are used to pm chase progiam sup¬ 
plies The YWCA contributes other pei sonncl. 

The meinbeiship of the Clinton Ccntci Advisoiy Com¬ 
mittee cleaily indicates the coniiiiuuUy mobilization in¬ 
volved m inaiiguiating and maintaining its seivices Its 
chairman is an under sheriff, and theothci members include 
a patiolman, two Catholic piieshs, a Jewish labbi, a judge 
of the City Court, two diiector.s of neaiby settlement 
houses, the manager of a neighborhood movie theater, 
school official, parents and YWCA representatives 

Many obstacles had to be overcome before this kind of 
coopeiation could be accomplished. 

Giadually and patiently, community appreciation has 
been developed, although there has been special difficulty in 
recruiting young employed women, and other adult pio- 
giams still suffer in attendance because ninny paicnts c.iii- 
not leave theii little children in the evening, ’fins kilter 
pioblem is being solved in pait by family nicmbci s Icai ning 
to shaie the responsibilities of baby-silting as well as tlie 
satisfactions of participation in Center activities An oldei 
biother, foi example, will huiiy home after a basketball 
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game to take caie of the younger children so that his par¬ 
ents can togethei enjoy a social hour And fathers are stay¬ 
ing in nights so that their wives can attend sewing classes. 

Seventy childi en between the ages of eight and fourteen 
attended the 1949 Summei Day Camp And it is hoped that 
this carefully planned progiam, which has had all the 
features of a true day-camp, with hiking, camp ciaft and 
"cook-outs," will aid materially in bringing new interest 
upon the pait of paicnts during thus whitei’s season. 
Theie has been a small fee for this ser-vice so that adults 
have had to make minoi sacrifices in orclei that their chil¬ 
dren might participate From the visible and tangible ad¬ 
vantages of this enterprise new community pai ticipatioii 
should eventuate 

Teachers have been tempted to lodge complaints against 
the Center when they find evidences of school-room disor¬ 
der following the use of the building’s facilities the night 
befoie Center leadeis find it far from ideal to plan an 
active program for strenuous teen-agers in a room wheie 
desks are unmovable. Teachers and leaders alike have had 
to meet almost insuperable difficulties as the Center’s pro¬ 
gram has included the more intractable youth. 

On the other hand, school authorities have benefited 
from this mutual enterprise as the membeis of the 
YWCA’s Board of Management and of the Center’s Ad¬ 
visory Committee have been influential in bunging about 
such building improvements as new stage facilities and 
other enlargements of lecieational equipment Teacheis 
and superintendents find helpful the newly ai oused and im¬ 
mediate concern of the citizen in all school problems. And 
the volurtteei and professional leadeis of the Center have 
themselves come to know better the vast problems of 
then city as they have wotked closely vvith school anthoti- 
ties, often sacrificing some of their immediate objectives 
and ways of work 

Mrs Elizabeth Bradley was the ioniier Editor of “Woman’s Press,” the 
national maga/ine of the YWCA 



COMMUNITY ACTION TO ELIMINATE RACIAL 

discrimination 

MARIAN WYNN PERRY 

Segregation in various aspects of coniiiiunity life is com¬ 
monplace m small northern towns. The Ncgio comnuinides 
in most of these towns have i ccently begun coiicci ted cf- 
foits to eliminate the most striking example of this — the 
segiegated school In the small towns of the middle west 
and noith Atlantic states, however, where Negioes consti¬ 
tute only two 01 three per cent of the population, then vot¬ 
ing strength cannot furnish the basis foi the elimination 
of discrimination. In such communities, the cliinination of 
discrimination must depend upon changing the attitudes of 
the very people who aie actively piactising oi passively 
acquiescing to discrimination. This change in altitude can 
only be regarded as possible if one believes •with Giinnai 
Myidal that white America is devoted to the Ameiican 
creed of equality and has feelings of guilt about disci imi- 
nation, causing much conflict -with that cieed 

Experience in one small northern Indiana town indicates 
that much can be accomplished if the coniniunity is .sensi¬ 
tized to the discrimination m its midst. The campaign in 
that town is described below as an example of a technique 
which might be improved and developed for application to 
similar problems 

Of forty thousand residents in the town, one thousand 
are Negioes. Typically, they live in a small area running 
along the south side of the lailroad tracks. This commu¬ 
nity supports at least four churches, a beauty pai loi, bar¬ 
bel shop, tailor shop, a few cafes. Its residents constitute 
the unskilled labor pool servicing the rest of the coniniu¬ 
nity, The town itself has a number of maniifacUiiing 
plants, stores, one newspaper which owns the ladio sta¬ 
tion, and a genei al air of prospei ous cleanliness 
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In the summer of 1948, its pattern of lace relations was 
a welter of inconsistencies Negroes feared to seek food in 
hotels and lestaurants about town. They could not get 
skilled jobs Their childien were segregated into an in¬ 
ferior elemental y school Recreation for Negio youths was 
provided by a Jim-Crow recreation center, with a Negro 
staff woi leer in a delapidated building. There wei e a large 
number of oi ganizations in the Negro community, social 
clubs, church affiliates and civic groups The largest and 
broadest group was a branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 

On the other hand, the YMCA did not exclude Negio 
high school boys from its pool. The YWCA was moving 
toward integiation of Negro girls into white clubs, its 
cafeteiia was considered the one “safe” white eating place 
for Negioes Negro children attended the high school. One 
of the white businessmen's fraternal orclei s provided a col¬ 
lege scholarship for an outstanding Negro boy 

In 1947, the NAACP commenced agitation to eliminate 
the segiegated elementary school, against which lesent- 
ment was high They were handicapped by the fact that 
segiegalion had been set up some quarter of a century 
earlier at the specific lequest of the Negio community in 
Older to piovide teaching positions for two college trained 
Negro women Coincidentally, at the time the request was 
made, the city had decided to abandon an old building 
known as the South Side school, a few blocks south of the 
Negro residential area By regulation of the School Boaid, 
all colored children attended this school, while its white 
pupils were sent to the newly built Hawthoine School on 
the peiiphery of the city By 1947 the Negio community 
had expanded sufficiently so it just reached the edge of the 
South Side school yard. There were 100 children in the 
South Side school in six classes, taught by four teachers in 
four looms. One of the teachers was the part-time puncipal 
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and art teacher. No indooi play space was piovtded Toilet 
facilities weie old and inadequate; plaslei was fallin!:> and 
the heat was supplied by a system which had been cast off 
when a white school got a new healer To add insult to in¬ 
jury, the playground of the school was used foi wliitc chil- 
dien exclusively in the summer foi several yeai s pnoi to 
1947 

In 1947, the colored parents were appioachcd by the 
NAACP and forty of them signed a petition to the School 
Boaid pointing out the inequalities of the South Side 
School and further alleging that the school had been con¬ 
demned unsafe when it was abandoned as a wliite school 
The School Board met and was leportecl in the pi css as 
having "filed away” the petition The school superintend¬ 
ent stated that "there is no need foi further action ” Tt 
was learned, howevei, that the contemplated building pio- 
gram of the school board included plans to spend several 
thousand dollars on repairing South Side At this point, 
appeal was made to the National Office of the NAACP 
foi aid. 

When the National Office representative first met with 
the NAACP branch officials, it was determined that except 
for two repiesentatives of the CIO council, who had volun- 
taiily approached the branch to offei aid, and the wife of 
one white minister, the Negro cominunily had no contact 
with the white community and no knowledge of whcthei in 
the white community suppoit would be found for their 
campaign. On the other hand, the CTO officials and the 
minister’s wife when interviewed, stated that in their opin¬ 
ion, the white community had no idea about the existence 
of the segregated school or that it was infei ioi and resent¬ 
ed by the colored community. 

It thus became apparent that the first job was to secure 
publicity about the school and about the resentment against 
the school. It was also clear that the Negio paients must 
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furnish the basis for any organized community activity 
Local branch olhcials had been informed that the School 
Board would not be available for a conference to discuss 
the matter with the representatives of the National Office 

A meeting was held with the Negro mothers and several 
of them pledged that at the opening of the next school term 
they would refuse to register their children at South Side. 
The same night the parents and CIO and NAACP officials 
attended a meeting of the city and announced plans to boy¬ 
cott the school as well as to enter suit against the School 
Board and the city if the school was not abandoned. 

The following day, the South Side school was front page 
news, and a visit was paid to the newspaper editor to ex¬ 
plain the purposes of the campaign and the facts A sym¬ 
pathetic contact was thus established with the only source 
of publicity in the town. (Material to aid in preparing an 
editorial was fuinished and resulted in a dispassionate 
analysis, very helpful to securing support fiom the com¬ 
munity. 

An effort was made to meet with the superintendent of 
the schools who refused to discuss the matter stating that 
his only function was to carry out the board’s policy and 
that he had no authority to make recommendations to the 
School Board about the matter of segregation in the 
schools However, there was obtained from him a copy of 
the regulations of the School Board concerning the fixing 
of boundaries of school districts which clearly established 
the requirement that all Negro children attend the South 
Side School Requests to individual board membeis to meet 
informally with the i epresentatives of the NAACP were 
refused 

On the afternoon that the threatened boycott and legal 
suit was announced in the pi ess, leadingwhite citizens weie 
invited by phone to attend a small meeting at which the 
stand of the Negro mothers and the NAACP would be 
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explained. The list of peisons invited to this meeting was 
obtained from a friendly newspaper icpoiter, the CIO 
council and the ministei’s wife It appealed that curiosity 
as well as sympathy impelled some of the acceptances, 
Those attending were church women, Inlci -denominational 
Ministers Alliance, the newspaper ownci, the faniilicb 
which owned some of the largest husiiicss cstahlishmciUs, 
League of Women Voteis, Association of Univeisity 
Women, PTA groups and Tiade Unions. 

Prior to the meeting, published figuics of the school 
budget weie examined and the per capita cost of mainlam- 
ing the segregated school was established It indicated such 
stai tling facts as a $2 00 per month per capita expense for 
janitor service in the school. Seveial of the better mfoimed 
Negio mothers advised of a conflict between the city coun¬ 
cil and citizens groups because the council had ignoi ed the 
recommendations of the citizens committee in tlic selection 
of membeis of the school board. Aimed with these two 
facts, the meeting with the white gioup was opened by a 
presentation of the facts about the iiifei ior quality of the 
South Side school—the legal cases in which NAACP had 
been successful against similarly inferioi schools and a 
general statement as to the bad psychological eflecl of seg- 
legation upon both white and Negio children. The high 
per capita cost of the South Side school was also described. 
The persons present were then asked to make suggestions 
for action which might result in the elimination of the 
school. The PTA group said that the Mayor, who had 
authority over the budget, would be particularly sensitive 
to^ the figures on the cost of the South Side school. The 
wife of a businessman stated that the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce which was seeking to attract new business to the 
town would be concerned at the thieat of bad publicity 
The League of Women Voters, the PTA and the Associa¬ 
tion of University Women were particulai ly conceined at 
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the fact that Negro children could not secure a fair basis 
for competing in the high schools with white students 
when they started in a segi egated elementary school. At this 
meeting, we learned for the first time, that the opposition 
to closing the South Side school was centered in the Haw¬ 
thorne School where the Negro children would most logic¬ 
ally attend should South Side be closed. After some 
discussion, we learned that parents in the Hawthorne 
school feared that the Hawthorne school would become "in¬ 
ferior” if 100 Negro children attended it, while othei 
schools had almost no Negro attendance Some sympathy 
with this point of view was expressed by persons attending 
the meeting. It was suggested that dispersion of the Negro 
children among other school districts would accomplish 
two purposes; fiist, it would minimize the opposition of the 
Hawthorne residents, and second, it would make it possible 
for persons outside the Hawthorne district to advocate the 
closing of the South Side school and at the same time be 
flee of the chaige that they had no interest in the matter 
since their children would not have to go to school with 
Neg] oes. 

Before the meeting ended, most of those present agreed 
to write letters to the newspapers or make other public 
statements in favor of closing the South Side school or to 
speak privately to councilmen and School Board membeis 
advocating that the South Side school be abandoned. 

Immediately after these discussions with white groups, 
the iNAACP called the Negro mothers togethei once more 
and discussed the advisability of asking that all South Side 
pupils be entered in the Hawthorne school An examina¬ 
tion of the map of school distiicts showed thiee other 
schools gcneially contiguous to the Negro area After 
much discussion, it was agreed that integration of the chil¬ 
dren into all of these schools would be better for the chil- 
dien, as well as mitigating the opposition to our program. 
This decision was not easily arrived at, nor was its accept- 
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ance as wholehearted as might have hecn hoped. It was too 
greatly legarded as an expedient to win snppoit among 
white gi Clips 

Following this decision, one of the lenders of the white 
gioups arranged an off the recoid and confidential meeting 
between the NAACP lepicscntativc and the woman mem¬ 
ber of the School Board who, aftei ottr plana weic ex¬ 
plained, expressed interest in the idea of tlispcrsing the stu¬ 
dents among other schools. The School Boai d itself, how¬ 
ever, continued its refusal to discuss the subject 

Additional means of publicity was then sought, and a 
mock trial of the case of the South Side parents against 
the School Board was aiianged The Mayoi, city council- 
men, School Board and public were invited At tlie mock 
tiial, held in a Negio church, paicnts living outside the 
ghetto testified that they had been forced by a ti iiant offi¬ 
cer’s threat of prosecution to send their cbildrcn to South 
Side; the janitor of South Side testified that the inadcc[ualc 
heating system was a hand-me-down fiom a while school. 
Pupils testified to the freciuent closing foi lack of heat, one 
teacher for two classes, overciowding and falling plastci. 
At the end of this evidence, the audience was asked if it 
wished to defend the School Board No one came foiwaid 
and the audience was then polled by row, as the jiny More 
than one hundred people stood and voted to close the school. 
The Mayor and some of the city counciUnen did not vote 
but made statements of sympathy Almost $200 00 was 
laised and excellent newspaper coveiage was given. The 
following day, two members of the School Boai d individ¬ 
ually sought out the NAACP representative and discussed 
our threatened suit and proposals. The campaign of Icttei 
writing and personal contact continued. 

The regular meetings of the School Boaid held subse¬ 
quently were attended by large gioups of white and coloicd 
citizens, many of whom spoke in favoi of closing the 
school. At no time was there any public opposition to end- 
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ing segregation The opposition was phrased in terms of 
lack of space in othei schools, concern for the -welfare of 
the Negio teachers, and the convenience of the South Side 
school to the JNTegro neighborhood 

Within a month the Boaid voted not to open the South 
Side school in the Fall and a plan was worked out whereby 
the Negro children were distributed among all the schools 
m the town. Negro teachers weie integiated into the other 
schools most successfully 

In the meantime, the only adverse action was the burn¬ 
ing of a cross m the Negro neighborhood Cool heads pre¬ 
vailed, so that except for a small notice in the newspaper, 
the incident passed as if unnoticed. The way had now been 
paved for the coopeiation of the groups bi ought together 
by this effort on a pi oject to secure employment opportuni¬ 
ties for Negio graduates of the high school 

The practical difficulty of securing the personnel for 
such a job need not be here discussed, but it is important to 
note that no oiganization conceined -with Negro pioblems 
has, as part of its program, the development of skilled per¬ 
sonnel to work in the field on similar problems. The 
NAACP with branches in more than 1600 communities 
in forty-five states furnishes the membership basis in the 
Negro community, but does not provide field workers to 
assist in community organization around its piogram in 
local communities. The Uiban League has a smaller con- 
centiation with offices in only laige cities and confines its 
service to the larger communities In some areas the Aiiti- 
Discrimination committees of CIO unions have undertak¬ 
en some of this work In other areas, small membership 
oigamzations stalled by volunteers have tiled to fill the 
need It is clear, howevei, that large scale changes will not 
be effected until one of the two large Negro organizations 
secuies funds to lianslate a progiam against segregation 
into local community action 

Marian Wynn Pciiy was formerly Assistant Special Counsel of the 
NAACP 




COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 

CORDON W. BLACKWELL 

We attempt here to indicate what can be leainccl Iioin 
the four preceding case studies of conimunily oigani/ation 
in relation to (1) coininunity stiuclino as tlic setting for 
the community organization process, (2) Uic range of 
problems m the community stiuctiire which call fot com¬ 
munity organization effoits, and (3) techniques in com¬ 
munity organization which piovc effective 

As would be expected there is considei able variation in 
the completeness of the reporting of these scvctal cases. 
The emphasis in each varies with the bachgi ound and pur¬ 
poses of the reporter. The sample is small and heavily 
weighted on the urban side, including two cases fiom New 
York City, one fiom Chicago, and one fiom a small In¬ 
diana city. Even with these limitations it is iiossihle to 
derive certain generalizations concerning the three points 
given above 

Community Structure as the Setting tor the Community 
Organization Process 

Through these four cases one catches a glimpse of sevei- 
al of the moie impoitant dimensions of community stiuc- 
tuie, for example, organized special mteicsts gioups, 
professional agencies, the pattern of social stratification, 
and the power structure 

Studies of both urban and ruial communities have re¬ 
vealed that usually from foity to sixty [lei cent of the adult 
population have membership in one oi moie oigamzed 
gioups, excluding the church When chinchc.s and olhei 
leligious oiganizations are added, the lalio inci cases 
somewhat. Communities of five to ten Ihousand may have 
fiom fifty to seventy-five oiganized gioups of .some con- 
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sequence, while in the larger cities these are numbered in 
the hundreds Such groups compete with each other foi 
the time, financial support, and leadership ability of the 
people, while at the same time trying to meet certain of 
their needs. Our case studies concentrate especially on oi- 
ganized groups in the field of labor, race relations and 
religion, but mention is frequently made of other gioups 
as well. 

Often growing out of organized groups but sometimes 
established de novo, aie piofessional agencies, both public 
and private, which have been developed to piovide pio- 
grams and services needed by people These agencies aie 
part of the basic social institutions cliaracteiistic of West¬ 
ern society. They have developed especially in such fields 
as education, social welfaie, health, and recreation It will 
be recalled that in the sample case studies special attention 
is given to schools, welfare agencies, and the YWCA, with 
more limited mention of othei professional agencies. Often¬ 
times the primary objective of community organization is 
to effect coordination and readjustments between these 
professional agencies so that the needs of the community 
may be met more adequately. 

Outside of the formal social organization of the com¬ 
munity and cutting across both the organized groups and 
the professional agencies is another dimension of commu¬ 
nity, social stratification. To a gi eater or lesser extent in 
every community people look upon themselves and others 
as being m recognized layers or stiata which are charac¬ 
terized by a certain social status involving particular obli¬ 
gations and piivileges Membeiship in these strata may be 
detei mined by wealth and income, family background, 
education and other factois. In most American communi¬ 
ties economic position seems to be moat significant. Thus 
■we have the social class structure of the community 

Anothei aspect of the social stiatification pattern in- 
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volves gioups whose uietubership is clelerniincfl by iialioii- 
ahty or racial background. Ilcie one finds niinni iLy gioups 
whose behavior is determined largely by foimal oi in¬ 
formal regulations developed by Llic doniinaiU gioup. 

The social stratification appioach to undci sl.uuliiig com¬ 
munity is impoilant in relation to conimunily oigani/ation 
because particular stiata aic chaiactenzed by jui ticulai 
problems. Also the concept of donioci atic conmuinity devel¬ 
opment calls for participation by icprescnlatives of all 
segments of the community in the planning piocess. 

Finally, m these case studies we get a glini|>se, albeit loo 
fleeting, of ceitain elements in the powci stmclinc of com¬ 
munities. Since power usually involves foimal i elation- 
ships, we may look foi its focus laigely in the institutional 
structure of the community. Yet it waiiants sepaiatc 
treatment In the NAACP pioject we see the role of poli¬ 
ticians and the school boaid as functional ies in the institu¬ 
tional stiuctuie The people who control the decisions of 
the politicians and the school boaid arc not lelei ted to, but 
we may assume that they exist. This case study could have 
been even more revealing had the mechanisms of the hid¬ 
den power structure of the community been laid bate 

Levels of Community Organixation 

Shifting our sights somewhat, we may iiujinte into ichi- 
tionshvps between community stiuctme and ceitani levels 
of community organization action, Heic it is significant to 
note that community organization designed to achieve cer¬ 
tain objectives can best be earned out within a single city 
block or even in a single apartment house, Still again com¬ 
munity organization to achieve othei objectives should fo¬ 
cus on a neighborhood. Finally coiiiniunity-wiclc and, in 
rural areas, county-wide action may be indicated 
When the desired goals can be achieved by a gi oup of 
citizens acting on their own and when a laige piopoition 
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of the population needs to be reached, the most effective 
level for community org-anization is as close to the grass 
roots as possible, in other woids, the block or apartment 
house in cities. Effectiveness of action at this level was 
clemqnsti atcd in the so-called Block Plan developed by local 
defense councils under the sponsorship of the national Of¬ 
fice of Civilian Defense in World War II In the case 
study of the church groups in East PTarlem, we have an 
example of this type in which garbage was removed from 
vacant lots which were then made into small playgiounds 
At the next higher level, the neighborhood, action may 
be taken upon raoie fundamental pioblems often requiring 
assistance fiom organized groups and formal agencies 
Still the project can be kept fairly close to the people and 
the pioblems attacked may be peculiar to that particular 
ncighboihood The Clinton community center, developed 
cooperatively by the schools and the YWCA, is a helpful 
example of community organization on a neighbothood 
basis Similarly the action growing out of the "Back of the 
Yards” movement m connection with the packinghouse 
strike in Chicago is another 

At the higher level of community or county, we find that 
planning and cooidination tend to be emphasized more 
than direct action projects. Here participation by oigan- 
ized groups and professional agencies is a cardinal point. 
The piocess must necessarily be farther removed from the 
people and must depend more upon representative action. 
Labor pai ticipation in the Chicago Welfare Council is at 
this level of community organization Also the NAACP 
pioject which lesullcd in the abandonment of a segregated 
school in the small Indiana city is likewise an example of 
community-wide planning and consequent social action. 

The Range of Communil'y Problems 

Many of the moie pressing problems in American com¬ 
munities which call for community organization efforts 
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seem to be includocl in tlie four case stnrlios. These prob¬ 
lems relate to wclfaic, health and sanitation, recreation, 
adult education, foimal public education, honsinp:, etnjiloy- 
ment, and discrimination against miiu'nty j^ionps. Other 
problems sometimes attacked throupfh cnnumniity oittan- 
izaton belt not included in these cases aic ineOicient rov- 
einment, taxation, vaiious war-boin needs, juvenile delin¬ 
quency, crime, coopei atives, and the like. 

Effective Techniques in Community Organixation 

Several diffeient types of objectives in community or¬ 
ganization become appaient in tlic case studies. These 
would include: fiist, community planning to meet the needs 
of all people, second, full mobilization and effective coor¬ 
dination of community lesoniccs, including the various or¬ 
ganized groups, agencies, leadciship, and all volunteer 
effort, and third, the awakening of citizens to hociul action 
despite generally prevalent apathy and incitia. Tn tliis last 
connection, it may be observed in the account of the chuich 
projects in East Harlem that combining leligioiis motives 
with the objective of community betterment can become an 
effective spur to social action. 

Many of the techniques which are gcneially effective in 
community organization may be noted in the case .studies 
For instance, we see cleaily the necessity of as wide com¬ 
munity representation as possible in the desciiplion of how 
both whites and Negroes paiticipated in tlic NAACP 
project and enlisted the support of many organized groups 
in the community. 

The important role of fact finding in community organ¬ 
ization seems to be somewhat neglected in these case 
studies. It is hinted at in the NAACP piojcct but the ac¬ 
counts are necessarily too brief for the leader to obtain a 
clear picture for each community oiganizalion cffoit of 
just what fact finding was necessary, when, and by whom. 
We may generally conclude, however, that participation liy 
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lay citizens in community self-analysis will pay off, where¬ 
as formal suiveys by outside experts alone may larely lead 
to social action 

The essential job of molding public opinion is illusti ated 
in the NAACP project in which the mass media of com¬ 
munication such as newspaper and radio were used In ad¬ 
dition, use was made of community meetings and even of a 
mock tiial as a means of mobilizing public suppoit. The 
other case studies fail to give much attention to this point. 

The use of political action is also hinted at in this same 
project thiough letlei writing and personal contacts with 
people in the powei stiucture Also legal action and the 
boycott weie threatened. 

We are able in these case studies, then, to get at least a 
few hints concci ning effective techniques in community oi - 
ganization. 

Role of National Agencies in Community Organization 

In till ee of these four case studies national agencies have 
played an impoitant part in the community organization 
effoits Pei haps no more important pioblem faces national 
groups than how to work effectively in relation to local 
communities and especially to planning and coordinating 
effoits at the local level To some national agencies com¬ 
munity organization seems pi imarily to involve answers to 
the question of how they can most effectively organize the 
community for their own ends, rather than how their re- 
souices, financial support and skills can best be directed so 
as to meet community needs The national agency which is 
conceined chiefly with public lecogmtion of its achieve¬ 
ments 1 ather than with how it can work most effectively to 
meet local needs may be found too frequently m the 
Anicncan scene 

It IS significant that the i eju'csentative of the NAACP 
in one of the case studies went into the small Indiana city 
on the request of the local chapter to advise on how a par- 
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ticular problem fniglit best be attacked lie had no leady^ 
made blueprint to impose but lalhci bcK-in woikin^ wiililn 
the community structute as he found it. In the Clinton 
community center, the YWCA decided to incite its olloits 
and resouices with the public schools in a cooi (limited cf' 
fort to meet tecrcaiion and adult ccliicaliou needs of the 
neighborhood This type of siibmei gcnce of agency lecog- 
nition and abandonment of long-standing methods of oper¬ 
ation in deference to a locally planned piogiani woiked out 
m cooperation with other agencies is all too seldom found. 
Paiticipatioii by representatives of the CTO in welfare 
planning in Chicago has been guided by I he national Com¬ 
munity Services Committee of the CIO. It is significant 
that this gtoup has recognized that a trade union as a lule 
should not become a piofessional social woik agency but 
rather should paiticipate in cominunily-ivide (Tfoi ts to im- 
piove the functioning of such agencies The national oi- 
ganization has piepaied matciials and piovides held siuv- 
ice to local unions in an elToi L to guide them in Iheii rela¬ 
tionships to community organization cffoi ts 


Dr. Gordon W Blackwell is the Dircdoi of llic Iiislitule foi Kcsearcli in 
Social Science at the University of Noilli Caiolma 


COMMENTS ON FOUR CASE STUDIES OF 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

HOWARD Y. MeCLUSKY 

My comment begins with a consideration of the condi¬ 
tions which existed bcfoie these examples of community 
organization cmei ged. In each case, these communities had 
put up with their deficiencies for years The poor school, 
the foul garbage, and the restiicted welfare services weie 
all familiar blights. Inertia, fear, ii lesponsibility, lack of 
imagination, and the simple fact that no one had seriously 
believed that anything could be done bad combined to pro¬ 
duce a mood of fatalism The.se conditions had apparently 
been accepted as inevitable and unchangeable 

But they wei e not inevitable and unchangeable. Some¬ 
thing was done The right of initiation, one of the most 
treasuied privileges of dcmociacy, was exeicised, people 
had gotten up on their hind feet, and had organized their 
frustiations into a constiuctivc attack on notorious needs 
Moreovei, their aiousal involved no icsotiicc that was not 
available to the respective coinninmties before .No new 
agency was essential 

These advcntui cs m community self-help wei e in effect 
a reactivation, a learrangcmcnt, and expansion of existing 
agencies under the whip of new eneigics aioused in people 
who had long lived theie 

It IS the ti anslation of inertia into intelligent, goal-direct¬ 
ed activity under the initiative of the consumer of the defi¬ 
ciency which in the judgment of this reviewei describes the 
essential chaiactcr of these demonsti ations That this 
transfoi mation does happen with oidinaiy people in ordi¬ 
nal y situations is one of the most heartening features of 
modem life Its meaning has such iiotentiality that its 
opciation deserves furlhei analysis 

In a sense the Lianslation ol inertia into activity (in the 
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case of these examples) reqihi cd tlic cslahlishmeiiL of lines 
of communication between the vaiious i)i‘isons and agen¬ 
cies involved in the progiains. In repoiting “rommimity 
Action to Eliminate Racial Disci iminalinn,” Mai ian Pei ly 
states that with two exceptions "the Nogi o coniniunity had 
no contact with the white commvudty and no knowlcdtre of 
whether in the white community suppoi I niigliL be found 
for their campaign. On the other hand, ihe C'lO officials 
and the ministei’s wife (the two cxcejitions) when iiitei- 
viewed, stated that in their opinion, the white coniiminity 
had no idea about the existence of the segicgated school or 
that it was inferioi andiesentcdhy thccoloiedcoinmunity.’’ 
Likewise, theie had been no effective intei change between 
the agencies ultimately involved in the cstahlishinont of the 
community center in the Clinton area of New Yoik City 
It !S also obvious that befoie the advent of the ‘Agape 
Meal Groups^ of the East Harlem Piotcslant I’aiish there 
had been little inteiaction among the people involvcrl, and 
in the case of the Labor Welfaie Service in Chicago it is 
apparent that the gears of both the welfme and labor 
groups had rately meshed In all ol the above instances, 
effective communication had been practically non-existent, 
but achievement advanced as lines of coinnumicalion were 
established At the same time, interest in conimunicalion 
though latent, and the means of communication Ihnngh 
disananged, weie far more potent than the pci sons in¬ 
volved had supposed 

In the second place, it is clear fi om these rcpoi ts that 
community organization is moie than a mallet of stiuc- 
tiire, such as the delineation of functions, the definition of 
roles, the designation of offices and the foinuilation of by¬ 
laws for the regulation of these elements Instead coninin- 
nity organization is a dynamic process of commiimty piob- 
lem solving imbedded in an intciplay of foices, intciests 
and resistances with enough machineiy lo nmkc the jiroccss 
manageable It is moie like an adventure in pai licipative 
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community change or 'cominunity engineering’ (if the 
manipulative overtones of the engineenng concept is le- 
moved) than a problem in setting up machinery foi admin¬ 
istering community affaii s 

In the third place, in spite of the preceding point, it is 
important, especially for the academically tinged, to note 
that m each of the four cases attention of the participants 
was focussed mainly on the job to be done and not on the 
method by which it was to be done. Production was central 
and proceduie was incidental. Of course procedure was 
important to the leaders, and procedure is both explicit and 
implicit m each of the four narratives, but the leaders 
aioused the energies of their collaboratoi s by fastening 
concern on the need for a new school, the removal of gar¬ 
bage, the increase of neighborliness, the provision of better 
lecreational facilities and the expansion of welfare serv¬ 
ices. Process as such, a common preoccupation of the pi o- 
fessional, is not a prominent objective for the lay paitic- 
ipants in these piojects I am not arguing the relative mer¬ 
its of emphasis on either element; I am simply repoiting 
what appears to be a fact. 

In the fourth place, this reviewer is stiuck by the fact 
that in each case change was greatly facilitated by the ac¬ 
tion of an agency or person outside the circle of those 
directly involved in the problem The program of the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish originated in the concein of an 
officer of a church, the facilitators of the Labor Welfaie 
Service and the community center of the Clinton ai ea 
(New York City) community center were not exclusively 
local, and the NAACP played a prominent part in bringing 
about better educational opportunities for Negro childien 
m the northei n town that is described In fact, in the last 
instance the group that should have been most concei ned, 
namely, the Boaid of Education, did not move until foiced 
by an aroused and informed public opinion These facts 
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suggest one point which descncs sjK-ci.il .'lUc'iUuin Ti sug¬ 
gests the hypothesis that peo])lo may li\e with a inolileni so 
long that they aie often blind to the pfissihilily and means 
of Its solution This point should iu)l he inlei jn ele<l to mean 
that an outside agency should lake an exilu'-ive lolc in 
pioduciiig local change. But local people appeal to icriuire 
outside stimulation and rcinfoiceinent, esiiecially in ovci- 
connng resistance and m disco veiing I tetter wtiys to per¬ 
form. 

In the fifth place, biief speculation ahout llic future of 
these pjojects may throw some light on the vexing piohleni 
of continuity in community oi gam? at ion Ttvidence in the 
nanatives is too slendei for dogmatism, Init it appears 
from the available material that peinianonce of outcome 
depends on combinations of at least three conditions (a) 
the extent to which the project scivcs a continuing need; 
(b) the extent to which the seivicc satisfies its consti¬ 
tuency, and (c) the extent to which the .sci viic of need is 
incorporated into the regular piogiani of a iici niiUicnt 
agency. Piogiam acceptance is likely to he nunc pcinia' 
nent, other things being equal, if the piograni is .sustained 
by a single lather than many agencies. Tins lugument is 
advanced on the grounds that stability of suppoi L depends 
on the agreement of all the agencies involved and unanimi¬ 
ty among several agencies is often difiicult to maintain. 
Supplementary evidence not available in this discussion 
would be requned to establish this last point thoioiighly, 
but an my judgment, it is televant to the topic of continuity 
in community organization. 

Without taking time to apply the details of the i eports to 
the three conditions suggested in the pieccding paiaguiph, 
this reviewer would estimate the permanence of the out¬ 
comes of the four projects in the following oidct . the out¬ 
come of the project on racial disci imuiation would he most 
permanent, the outcome of the Labor Welfaic Seivice 
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would be second in permanence, the Clinton community 
center thiid, and the project of the East Harlem Protestant 
Pai ish an uncertain fourth In concluding this point, how¬ 
ever, we should remember that impermanence per se may 
not be an indication of failure For short term piojects at 
their completion often leave a deposit of confidence and 
imagination which may be applied by a community to the 
achievement of other goals. 

So far the discussion has referred to points that have 
general relevance for the four narratives I wish to devote 
the concluding paragraphs to selected implications of the 
two piojects considered separately. 

As a matter of procedure it is especially impoitant to 
note how gains in the project on racial discrimination were 
made when the nature of the opposition was defined. In 
this case the opposition centered in the parents of the 
Haw thorne school who “feared that the Hawthorne school 
would become inferior if the 100 Negro children attended 
it ” That is, these parents maintained an attitude which 
subsequent events dispioved Whether or not the parents 
were originally justified in holding such a view, it is signifi¬ 
cant that then belief was a potent souice of resistance and 
that pi ogress occurred when this point of resistanse was 
defined 

The project of the East Hailem Protestant Parish con¬ 
tains two important principles of procedure, one is the 
principle of propinquity, and the other, the principle of to¬ 
getherness. In work with adults, the range of whose world 
is restricted by the remnants of energy and time left ovei 
from the severe demands of job and home propinquity is 
of the essence The development of satisfying face-to-face 
relationships in a home setting is far more effective than 
the impersonal appioaches of such secondary media as cor¬ 
respondence, printed materials, etc. Such a pi oceduie neces¬ 
sarily makes large demands on the time of lay or profes- 
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sional leaders, but it is thoioui^bly sound a leohiiique of 
coninninity organisation 

Many thoughtful ohscivcvs are c(nulined ih.it the im¬ 
personal conditions of inoilem in h.in li\ iii(( oilen lead lo an 
impovciishment of social life foi the individual and that 
as a teactiou against this iiniiDvci isinnenf there is a gieat 
drive foi a satisfying logclhci ness, especially in oiii laigc 
cities. The piojcct of the East ILirlcm I’uiteslunt Eaiish 
was procediirally sound in attacking llii’. psychological defi¬ 
cit in the lives of the people whom the project was intended 
to reach. The ‘Agape Meal Gioup’ harl the added advan¬ 
tage of motivational clarity In this case the le.idcis prompt¬ 
ed by clear motives dissolved the resistance of people who 
suspected that everything is a racket and that any gcstuie 
of appaient disinterest is leally a masque foi some selfish 
maneuver. Hence bringing people togclhci hecause of an 
intrinsic lespect for people as human beings may not only 
have religious value but is also a sound appioacli to com¬ 
munity organization. Thus the ‘Agape Meal (ironp' by em¬ 
bodying principles of propinquity and togclhci ness deseivcs 
careful attention on the part of those inleicstcd in discov¬ 
ering effective ways in solving ncighboihood \nohlems. 

The preceding discussion by no means exhausts the full 
implication of the four narratives of community oiganiza- 
tion but within the modest limits allowed foi these com¬ 
ments, it is intended to suggest inquiiies which may be 
more carefully pursued and hypotheses which may be moie 
thoioughly tested not only by fiiithcr investigation of the 
cases reported here but also by an examination of piojccts 
in other communities. 


Dr, Howa^ Y, McClusky is tlic Diiccior of ilic IlimMii of blmiics and 
I raining m Community Adult Educalioii at the University (if MiLhicaii 
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The Negro in the United States, by E Franklin Frazier 
New Yoik; MacmilJan and Company, 1949, 767 Pages 

Professor Frazier has brought a better background of iialning 
and insight to the task of analyzing the position of the Negio in the 
United States than perhaps any other living scholar After Ins Thi 
Negro in Chicago and The Negro Family m the United States, this 
volume is a natuial in the sequence Perhaps the outstanding con¬ 
tribution of the book is the fact that it places these patterns of inter- 
group relations “in a sociological frame of reference The sections 
on African background, slavery, reconstruction, etc, provide a val¬ 
uable backdrop against which to examine the emerging institutions 
in the Negro community and the growth of “race consciousness “ 
The book is a healthy antidote to the literature which placed the 
Negro m stereotyped roles and is equally devastating to the cheap 
sentimentality revealed in many writers who have rated contributions 
by Negroes all out of their importance simply because the contributor 
was a Negro Perhaps the finest compliment which could be paid to 
Dr Frazier, and which is reflected so well m this work, is that he is 
a scholar first and a member of a minority group second; and while 
his scholarship carries a powerful impact towards democratic pat- 
teins of living, his interest is in seeking understanding first, ir¬ 
respective of where the facts take him 

Democracy Jonesville, by W. Lloyd W arner and Asso¬ 
ciates New York* Harper and Brothers, 1949, 313 Pages 

This study of another mid-west community is a further attempt 
to spell out the meaning of social class in American life There are 
many facets of the book which will appeal to all students of social 
organization Those who are educators, however should give care¬ 
ful study to the indictment that “the high school is the *snootiest^ 
institution m the community 

The previous studies done by this group of social scientists have 
shown that the teachers belong to the middle class almost without 
exception They have also indicated that child rearing practices are 
profoundly affected by the behavior patterns of the class into which 
the child IS born, It remained for this study to bring home to edu¬ 
cators tlie necessity of facing squarely the responsibility of providing 
the atmosphere m which the creative talents of all children will be 
developed 
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Unless and unlil we liave rleaier visnni ol llie nnp.Kt of these 
social class factors in class rooms and in oui mIiooI (fummiiiiiy rela¬ 
tions, we as educatois remain “handni.inlens Ui tin- st.iius quo” and 
contribute our mile to greater incqiiiiliLy of oiipoi Iniuty in 'America 
Overt discrimination is bad ciumirIi, but llieie is a le.d sense iii which 
die loss to society is gicatei when the fiic of .iinlnlioii is iicvci kin¬ 
dled than when it is siuififed out ljecans<‘ of piejiidne 
Democracy In loncsville is a touccllve for lieU of understanding 
of Social Class in America 

Child Giowth Thiough Education, by (iCiUiidc lliklicth. 
Tianslated by Chailotte Bibei Wiiisoi. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York: 1948, 428 pages 

This book presents a comprehensive overview of the whole field 
of elementary education. In formal tins is a text hocilc .ind ns such 
offers the preservice student of education a well-oi gani/ed body of 
material, with good questions for bliidy aii<l excellent lefeicnccs for 
further readings at the end of each chaplei. The pteinisc on which 
the elementary curriculum is based is ih.it of "uni bed le.nning” witli 
subject matter areas developing out of llie e\)K'iU'iues of cliildien 
and teachers Interesting and full docnineiilalion is .itioMicd lluough 
the direct records of teachers iu gemiine il.issiuom a< livilies 

If one accepts the ''learning lliioiigli exjiei lenoe" philosophy and 
method which is so ably set forth in this voIuuh', time must aiisc 
the question as to the advisability of the text liooic method m the 
education of the young teacher As a rcfciciue volume, howcvei. tins 
book otters a line compendilnn of iinpoiUmt m.iU'iial made easily 
accessible to the young student in the field 

Charlolle Itiber Wmsor 

Building a Successful Maniage, by Juclsoii T T.anclis and 
Maiy G Landis, New York: Picnticc-IIall, Inc 1948, 
559 pages, 

The Landis* work^ based on its authors* coinses ni inodern mar¬ 
riage at Michigan State College, is essentially a les-UiooK, e([iiij)ped 
with bibliography, review questions, and suggestions foi class pioj- 
ects The ihirty-one chapters deal with couilship, eiigageinonl, ad- 
pistment m marriage, the biilli and icaring i>f childum, leligiou, 
nances, relationships with in-laws, mixed ni.iiiiages, aiul kgal as¬ 
pects of marriage Sexual material is presented fully, fiaiikly and 
simpy. Motivation is treated as cntnely conscious and the psycho- 
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analytic contribution to this field i5 hardly mentioned Of special in¬ 
terest IS the account of much previously unpublished research on 
marital adjustment amongst the authors’ students and their families 

Werner A Lutz 

Family, Maiiiage and Parenthood, by Becker and Hill. 
Boston, D.C. Fleatli & Co, 1948, 829 pages. 

A laige vaiicty of subjects einbracmg many aspects of family life 
such as contexts of family life, prcpaiatioii for marriage, inairiage 
Intel action, problems of parenthood and family administration, fam¬ 
ily crises and ways of meeting them, are covered in this book The 
23 authors repiesent a cross section of sociology, psychology, gen¬ 
etics, economics, law, religion, medicine, child development, etc 
The articles aie caicfully written, documented and interesting How¬ 
ever, many of the ai tides emphasize problem aspects in family life 
winch could be anxiety piovokmg to the reader who has not had 
pieparation through simpler leading material and through discussion 
in classiooms or groups. The book has consideiable value for teach¬ 
ing purposes 

Frances Scherz 

The Creative iNurseiy Center, by Winifred Y. Allen and 
Doiis Campbell Translated by Charlotte Biber Winsor 
Family Service Association of America, 1948* 168 pages 

Philosophy and piactice in nursery education are presented in this 
volume whicli IS comprehensive in its scope and profound in its ex¬ 
ploration of meanings Beginning with the laying down of pnnciples, 
and a review of the history and need for nutsery education, the vol¬ 
ume proceeds to a careful analysis of the methods of the nuisery 
centei 

Procedures of admission, program, parent relations, administra¬ 
tion, staffing and financing are discussed fully in practical, realistic 
terms The development of the nursery school curriculum is not the 
particular purpose of this study and is dealt with in the fine bibliog¬ 
raphy Frankly focused towaid a broader community understanding 
of the nursery center, the book achieves its purposes of informing, 
interesting and even challenging its readers to study and support of 
this new "baby” in the world of education 

Charlotte Biber Winsor 
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STATEMENT Ofc' THE MANAOfMhM' <'J ICMUtATlOV, hTO , RB 

QUIUED UYTIIB ACT OF CONOltK'^'l OF AlV.hsr 'M, 1012, AM AMENDED 
BY THE A0T8 OF MARCH 3, lt> 1 5, AND J! 'J, 1<J Oi 
Of Tho Jeurnril o( EducBtumol iniMi-ifKil iiviiOilj. h(iit( ii.hor ilfjy al Now 

York, H Y, for Oclber 1, H)40 
Stato of Now York 3 
Oouniy^ of Now York ^ 

Ccforo mo, a NoUry DubliC li\ ftnd for Oio HtMn i rtforfM iid, iJcranjinllr 

apponrcd Dan'W DotlRon. 'whOr ba^'inc ln'i'n duly Hworn tvurinUiifr Inw. (Jijjo^ob And 
iftva that ho la Iho Manairmfi; Eiillor of llio Jcmrml nf hdnrAlminl Nfpiiuloicy [lud ihil 
the following 5fl, to Iho beat of hu knowlcdgn niid l*^Hrf o irnr nl«l<Mirnl of the ovner 
Blllp, mnnagcmcnt (nnd if a dully, wcohly, arrnlwoHdy ^*r iijniitr, Ihc drcu 

Inllon), clc, of tho fiforoaaiil publicnlion for iho dil*' nhfi\'in hi ilio nhoMi capUon, 
roqulrcd by tho net of Auguat lOl'd, na iimniilrd by Oin *<f Mrir^h D, 1033, end 
July 2, 1040 (aeoUon 637, l^osUl Ijawi fthd Uok'idftOonn), j-thHuI on tho rOvorao of 
ih,h form, to wit 

1 That Iho nBiPCB and addroBHca of Iho rndjlifllw»r, fdili>r, rnnnoging (hHCof, nnl 
buslnoSB man a got nro 

TubUshor, Payno Btlucntionnl floclolojjry Foundfillon, Inr ir>7 IHlIi St, N Y 0, 

Editor^ E Oeorgo PnynO NVi'fit I Ith St, NYO 

Manag-ing Editor, Dnn V7 DdiIboii V, cal l3tVi St, H Y 0 

Duslnesa Managor, Evolyn P Dodnon , Mcbi lUlli Hi, NYO 

2 Thnt tho ownor la (If ovrntd by a corpnrnlloA, tiftlrtO nhd nddrcfifl ihufit lio 
ataUd nnd rIbo ImnnidiBloly Ihoroiindor tho niin*''a nnd nil(lnfflc*i of RtncUioldera 
owning or Uoldlng ono pcrconl gr morn of loUl nmmini of nturK If tioi ownod by 
A coTporntlon, tho nAmoe and nddrooaoi of tho IndlviOuol owni'ra mnst ho giTOU 
If owned by n firm, company, or othor inilnc^trporfilMl <<;iuorn, 11^ nanio and 
address, as wolt bb those of each Indlviduni mniiihor, iiiii'il hit gKcn > 

Tho Payno Educational Hoelology Fouiidathm, Inc 167 Weal 1 Mb »St, NYO 
Incorporated under tho Stalo Educaliou DQpnrUiU'iil of iov. York 
E. OBOi-gO Payno, Pr«ulant llorhort llariior, Tfrr Ffmcianf 

Honry Alolssntir, SeerBtarv } 1) ivld 'Jftututfr 

Dan W Dodaon Afunacfuia Truitae 

3 That tho known bondholders, mortgagow, and <‘lhcr aciurliy boldcra owning or 
holding 1 pcs OQut CT woto ol loUi muounl ol IjotuIr, inoflji Mj* •’i '>r ♦Alio? iicufAic^ 
arc Nono. 

4 That tho two paragraplia next above, giving iho namea of tho owiu'ra, alnckholdora, 
and flocurltjr holdera, it any, contain nol only tho liit of atoi khniiir're and Rocurlly 
holders qb thoy appoar upon tbo bonka of tho company hut alao, in caaoa whoro 
tho Biockholdor or locarliy holdoT nppoara upon lht< hnnUfl of ihn comp any M 
tmatco or In any othpr fiduciary rolntmn, tho nnmo nf tho person or corporiHlon 
for whom such truatoo la acting, ta filvon, alao thnt the nnid two pnrftgrnphfl con 
tain atatomcnla ombrACing afllnut’a full knoivicdga nnd bcllof nis tn tlio clrcnm 
atoncoa nnd conditions under which alockhohlors nnd aciurliy holilom who dff uoi 
appear upon tho books of ihe company aa trwBlooa. hold aloik ninl sccuiilica In 
a capacity olhor than that of a bona (Ida owuor, and thin nthaut has no tcosoo 
to bollovo that any otkor poraon, Aaaochillon, nr corpurntnui hna any inieroil 

tract dr Indlrecd In tho said stock, bonda, or other noturillcs thnn na so atnlcl 
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EDITORIAL 

No thoughtful citizen can fail to be disturbed ovei the 
emotional excesses generated by the cunent contioversy 
ovei the suitability of comics as leading for children. That 
the community should concern itself with the develop¬ 
mental expel iences of its children is right and necessary. 
That when concerned it should act is also light and 
necessary. 

But when action takes the form of unieasoning con¬ 
demnation, the setting up of scapegoats, the burning of 
books and cries for censorship — however much they may 
be in the American tiadition of violent controversy — 
there is cause for alarm Censoiship strikes at the very 
heart of the free discussion which is the life blood of dem¬ 
ocracy Scapegoats notoriously divei t us from facing up to, 
and working to solve our pi oblems of social living. 

The editois of The Journal of Educational Sociol¬ 
ogy, in presenting this issue, hope it will contribute to 
bringing the contioversy over the comics back into the 
realm of constructive discussion Do the comics pieseiit a 
clear and present danger that justifies abiidgement of the 
first amendment^ Fredeiic Thrasher speaks to this ques¬ 
tion. Does self-regulation, as an alternative to censorship, 
hold promise of solving the problem of undesirable comics ^ 


Copyright 1949 by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc 
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THE COMICS AND DELINQUENCY: 
CAUSE OR SCAPEGOAT 

Frederic M. Thrasher 


Expert students of mankind have always tiled to explain 
human behavior in teims of their own specialities. This is 
pai ticulai ly ti ne in the field of adult and juvenile delin¬ 
quency, where anthi opologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and sociologists have been guilty of a long series of erro¬ 
neous attempts to attribute crime and delinquency to some 
one human tuut or envii onmental condition. These monis¬ 
tic theories of delinquency causation illustrate a particu- 
lai istic fallacy which steins from professional bias or a lack 
of scientific logic and research, oi both. 

Most recent erroi of this type is that of psychiatiist 
Fredric Wei tham who claims m efifect that the comics ai e 
an important factor in causing juvenile delinquency ' This 
extreme position which is not substantiated by any valid 
reseaich, is not only conlraiy to consideiable cm rent psy¬ 
chiatric thinking, but also disregards tested research pro¬ 
cedures which have disci edited numerous previous monistic 
theoiies of delinquency causation Wertham’s dark picture 
of the mfittence of comics is more forensic than it is scienti¬ 
fic and illustrates a dangerous habit of projecting our social 
fiustrations upon some specific trait of our culture, which 
becomes a sort of “'whipping boy” for otu failure to control 
the whole gamut of social bieakdown 


^ Wertham, who is a promineiit New York psychiatrist, has stated Ins 
position on the comics in the following articles 'The Comics—Veiy PiinnyT* 
Saturday /Review of Literature, May 29, 1948, ^^What Your Children Think 
Of You,” This Week, Octohci 10, 1948, “Are Comic Books Harmful to 
Children?” pnends Inf^UtgenLer, July lO, 194R, ‘The Betiayal of Childhood 
Comic Books/' Proceeding of the Annual Conference of Correclion, Anieucan 
Prison Association, 1948, 'The Psychopathology of Comic Books/' (a sym¬ 
posium) Aniencan Joiitnal of Fsycfiotherapy, July 1948, and “What Are 
Comic Books(a study course for paicnts), l^atioual Parent Teacher 
Magazine, March, 1949 

2 Cf Katherine Clifford, "Common Sense About Comics," Parents Magazine, 
October, 1948 
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One o£ the cailicsL of llu'se imansiio niois wn that of 
Lombioso and his follttwcirjf llie so calh-d Ilali.m School 
of Ciiininology/ who asseitvd iheie was a fioui ciiniinal 
hype with ccilahi “.stigmata of degonoi a< y” whiih enabled 
the ciimiiial to he clislinguislR'cl lioin noinial peoijle These 
included such chaiactci istics as a cleft palalc, a low re¬ 
treating foiehcad, a pcculiaily shaped head, nose, oi jaw, 
laige pioliudtng cars, low seiisitivily lo i»aiii, lack of 
beaid in males, ohlnscncss of the senses, etc 'I'hc.sc “ciimi- 
iial tiaits” were explained as due to a icveisnni to a hypo¬ 
thetical “savage” (atavism), oi to physical and neivous 
detcriotation Accompanying the physical divoigcncics in 
some unexplained niannci always went a picdisposition to 
delinquency Exponents of this Iheoiy in its exlicme foim 
have even claimed that din'ciciiL lypc.s of ci iinin;ils exhibit 
different sets of physical anomalies 

Moie ligoious invcstigatoi s shoilly disci edited this 
naive theoty. One of these wa.s luigland’s distingui.shcd 
Charles Goiing. He rejected Tamibioso’s eonelusion be¬ 
cause it was based upon an inadciinalc sample of the ciinii- 
nal population, chiefly the ainialcs of an inslifidion for the 
criminally insane. As Von HciiLig .succinctly juniits out, 
only "minute sections of ciiinc aie found in eoint oi in 
prison, a certain proportion in iiistilntioii.s foi the ci iininal- 
ly insane. Cnme’s mo.st luimeious and dangetous teinc- 
sentatives are never seen by a jvidge, a waidcn, oi a psychi¬ 
atrist.”^ No valid conclusion concerning delinquents and 
criminals as a whole can be diavvn fiom the .small propor¬ 
tion of theii number appealing in clinics oi found m insti¬ 
tutions. 

Goring 1 ejected Loinbroso’s theory fin llici, and nioie 
importantly, because it ignoied the possibility that the traits 


Lombroso fifst stated liis tlicoiy in a fcroclnire iti 1876 .md tins -vv.is px- 
P “‘j"" '“J? volumes. Sec Ccsaie Lombroso, C>nnf Hi Cnui« 
^ evwdtes Translated by H P Horton Bostou Lutlc, Biowiv 1911 

Hill 1947'^“' Coiirfifeoiu New Yoik, McGrnw 
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to which delinquent and criminal behavior were attributed 
might be as prevalent among law abiding citizens. Goring 
was an exponent of the elemental y scientific technique 
which insists on the use of a conti ol group, a simple yet es¬ 
sential statistical maneuver designed to piotect the scholar 
and the public against fallacious conclusions about human 
behavioi The use of the control gioup as applied to the 
study of the causation of delinquency simply means that 
the investigator must make sure the tiait oi condition to 
which lie ascribes delinquency is not as prevalent among 
non-delinquents as among delinquents 

When Goring studied not meiely the inmates of piisons, 
but a 1 epresentative sampling of the unincarcerated popu¬ 
lation, he found “stigmata" to occur no moie frequently 
among pi isoners than among people at large. “ Lombroso’s 
theory was knocked into a cocked hat 

.Students of delinquent and criminal behavior were slow, 
however, to heed the lesson implicit m the collapse of 
Lombroso’s theory Continuing to seek a simple monistic 
explanation of anti-social behavioi, repeating Lombroso’s 
enors of inadequate sampling and lack of control, they 
have attiibiited the bulk of delinquency to mental deficien¬ 
cy, to focal infections, to lesions of the nervous system, to 
psychopathic personality, to poverty, to broken homes, to 
one after another of the characteristics of the delinquent 
oi his environment 

Moie rigoious .sampling and control have forced the 
abandonment of these one-sided explanations The asser¬ 
tion of Tredgold and Goddard,® foi example, that mental 
deficiency is the major cause of anti-social behavior was 
based on institutional samples of the delinquent popula¬ 
tion It should be leiterated that such samples are highly 
selective, since more intelligent ciiminals are less fiequent- 

^ Charles Goimg^, yVie English Convict, London Stationary Office, 1933. 

® A F Tredgold, Mental Deficiency, New York Wdliam Wood, 1914, and 
Henry H Goddard, Feeblomtndedness Its Causes and Consequences New 
York Macnidlanj 1914 
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ly found in iiistitiitiojis or rithi-r urouDs 'ivnliJ.u t . 

mg:. Indeed adequately coiUidlled studio.' s!,oi 

Carl Mmd,isa„,’ K. A. s ; »< 

conch,aivdy shown that low InlcIliKcuT of „ , f 
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Chicago, haveshown thn M McKay- i„ 
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“Jehn Slawson T/,. n , Ui'ivcrs.ty ol Chicago 

“ Clifford R Sli ^ Bov. Do^itn.. n i 

Hn^uencv \S^' Henry D MrTfu . ^'“'ecr, 192(5 
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*■ New York, Mac- 
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The most conclusive of these studies as it bears upon 
the lelationship of the motion pictuie to the causation of 
delinquency, was conducted at New York University by 
Paul G. Cressey Cressey’s findings, based upon thou¬ 
sands of obsei vations undei controlled conditions, showed 
that tlie movies did not have any significant effect in pro¬ 
ducing delinquency in the crime breeding area in which 
the study was made. Cressey readily admits that boys and 
young men, when suitably predisposed, sometimes have 
utilized techniques of crime seen in the movies, have used 
gangster films to stimulate susceptible ones toward crime, 
and on occasion in their own criminal actions have ideal¬ 
ized themselves imaginatively as possessing as attractive a 
peisonality, or as engaging in as romantic activities as 
gangstei’ sci een heroes Cressey is careful to follow this 
statement, however, with the explanation that he does not 
mean that movies have been shown to be a “cause” of 
crime, that he does not mean that “good" boys are enticed 
into crime by gangster films, that he merely means what he 
has said that boys and young men responsive to crime por¬ 
trayals have been found on occasion to use ideas and tech¬ 
niques seen at the movies. This type of analytical thinking 
IS laigely absent from the findings of such critics of the 
comics as Fiedric Wertham 

Furthermore Ci essey found that urban patterns of vice, 
gambling, lacketeenng and gangsterism, including large 
components of violence, were so familiar to the children of 
this district that movies seemed rather tame by comparison 
That this section of New York is typical of the thousands 
of other delinquency areas in American cities cannot be 

inillan, 1933, Moitimer J Adler, ArJ and Prudence, New York, Longman’s 
Greene, 1937 

18 Paul G. Cressey, The Role of the Motion Picture in an Interstitial Area 
(Unpublished manuscript on dcposic in the New York University library ) 
Paul G Cressey, "The Motion Picture Experience as Modified by Social 
Background and Personality,** Antencan SoctolofftcaJ Review, August 1938, 
p 517. 
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doiibtnd.” U IS ^lom tlu-sc hums tli.iL tin- lamo [uopoition 
of official juvenile clelinqueiils cniiic .uul ilu-u- is no icasoii 
to doubt that the lolc of the luoiuui iiuUiie in inocluciug 
delinquency is any j^icAtei in these nions in ollici Anieiicaii 
cities than it was (oiuicl to he in New Yoilc 

The behavior scientist has leaiiied that UieccUisos of anti¬ 
social behavioi — like the causes of all heJuivioi aic 
complex. Delinquent and ciiniinal caioeis can be undei- 
stood only in terms of the intciaction of many factois. 
Evaluation of their i dative innucnce demands icseaich 
based upon the most iigorous sampling anrl conliol. and le- 
quiies the utmost objectivity in the iiilei i>i etation of the 
data the leseaich yields 

Let us now turn to i escai ches dcalim> with the inllucnce 
of comics Aftei siiivcying the litcialine wo <iie forced to 
conclude such reseaiches do not exist.The cun ent aUum 
over the evil effects of comic books icsts upon nolhmg 
more substantial than the opinion and conieetui c of a mun- 
bet of psychiatristSj lawyers and judges Tine, (lieic is a 
large hioadside of criticism fioin paienls who icsent the 
comics in one way oi another or whose adult tastes aic of¬ 
fended by comics stories and the ways in winch tlicy aie 
presented These aie the same types of paiciits who wcic 
once offended by the dime novel, and latci by the movies 
and the radio. Each of these scapegoats foi pai cnlal and 
community failures to educate and socialisce childicn has in 
turn given way to anothei as lefoimeis have had then in- 
tei est diverted to new fields in the face of facts that could 
not be gainsaid. 


' Shaw ami Henry D McKay, "Repot l on Soei.il Faeiors 

m jM^enne Dehiiqueiicy/* Natwna} CovDiusswn on Im 7 v Obu'fTint(e and Ln- 

(Ko. 13, Yol II), Wasliington Government PmiUiuk OHilc, --, 

Chicago Umveisity of ClncaKo Tress, 19J9, anti-, 

^iveme Delinquency and Urban Areas Chicago UiiivcMsily of CJiiuiuo 


There IS tile possible exception of the study of Katlici me M Wolfe diul 

at Columbia University “Tlie Cliildieii Talk About Coiiul.,” 

104 R ^azarsfeld and Frank Stnnlon, Camtnicmtaltan^ Rrscart^h 

rmblrti was based on a small 

number oi cases, was inconclusive. 
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As an cxain])le, let us examine the position of the leading 
crusader against the comics, New Yoik's psychiafciist 
Frednc Weithain ” Wcitliam’s attitude and aigunients in 
condemning the comics aic very similar to those of the 
earlier critics of the movies Reduced to their simplest 
terms, tlicse arguments are that since the movies and com¬ 
ics are enjoyed by a veiy huge number of children, and 
since a laige component of theii movie and comics diet is 
made up of ciime, violence, honor, and sex, the children 
who see the movies and lead the comics are necessanly 
stimulated to the peifonnance of delinquent acts, cruelty, 
violence and undesirable sex behavior Tins of course is the 
same type of aigument that has been one of the major fal¬ 
lacies of all oiu monistic eiiors in attempting to explain 
Clime and delinquency in the past. 

Wei tham'.s icasoning is a bit more complicated and pre¬ 
tentious His disclaims the belief that delinquency can have 
a single cause and claims to adhere to the concept of mul¬ 
tiple and complex causation of delinquent behavior But in 
effect his aiguments do attiibnte a laige portion of juvenile 
offenses to the comics More pointedly he maintains that 
the comics in a complex ma 7 e of other factors are frequent¬ 
ly the precipitating cause of delinquency. 

We may criticize Weitham’s conclusions on many 
grounds, but the major weakness of his position is that it 
IS not supported by reseaich data His findings presented 
f01 the fit st time in Collier^s magazine are said to be the 
lesult of two years’ study conducted by him and eleven 
other psychiati ists and social workers at the Lafaigue 
Clinic in New York’s Negro Harlem, In this article the 
claim IS made that numerous childien both delinquent and 
non-debiiqiicnt, rich and poor were studied and that the 
lesults of these studies led to the major conclusion that the 

WcitliatiVs position was stated in some detail lU an article by Judith 
Crist, "Horroi in the Ntusery," Codier's, March 27, 1948 See also material 
by Wcrthtxin cited eailier in this article 

Loc, at, pp 22, 23, 95-97 
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effect of comic books is “definitely and completely haim- 
ful.” 

That Wertham’s approach to his problem ia forensic 
rather than scientific is illustrated by the way in which his 
findings are presented in the Collw's aiticle Countering 
his claim that the effect of comics is definitely and com¬ 
pletely harmful are statements in this article that comics do 
not automatically cause delinquency in cveiy leadei, that 
comic books alone cannot cause a child to become delin¬ 
quent, that there are books of well-known comics which 
“make life better by making it meiiiei” and others "which 
make it clear even to the dullest mind, that ci ime never 
pays,” and that theic are "seemingly haimlcss comic 
books,” but “nobody knows with any degiee of exactness 
what their percentage is.” 

A further illustiation of this forensic technique i.s the 
way ill which he introduces extiaiieous fads and state¬ 
ments which by implication he links with his thesis that the 
comics are a major factor in causing delinquency and emo¬ 
tional disturbance in children. An example is New York’s 
Deputy Police Commissioner Nolan’s staLcnient that “the 
anti-social acts of the juvenile delinquents of today aie in 
many instances moie serious and even of a more violent 
nature than those committed by youth in the past.” Even if 
this statement could be proved, theie is not the slightest 
evidence, except Wertham’s unsuppoitccl opinion, that the 
increase is due to the reading of comic books. Weithani 
then cites a series of sensational child ci imea headlined in 
the press (not his own cases), which he imputes to the 
comics without any evidence at all that the j iivcinle offend¬ 
ers involved ever read or were interested in comic books 
A final example of the impiopei use of exli ancons matci lal 
IS the statement in the Collier's article that “Children’s 
Court recoids show that delinquent youngstcis aic almost 
five years retarded in reading ability,” and Wertham is 
quoted as saying that “Children who don’t read well tend 
to delinquency,” These statements are unsupported, but 
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even if true, there is not a scintilla of evidence that the 
reading retaidation or disability of delinquents is due to 
reading comics It is quite likely that the percentage of 
reading disability among delinquents was equally high or 
higher before the comic book was invented. As a matter of 
fact there are in this article no data which could be accept¬ 
ed by any person tiained in reseaich without documenta¬ 
tion 

Wertham asserts that the content of the comics is almost 
univei sally one of crime, violence, horror, “emphasis of 
sexual characteristics” which “can lead to erotic fixations 
of all kinds,” and “sadistic-masochistic mixtuie of pleas¬ 
ure and violence ” Of the millions of comic books which 
Wertham claims deal with ciime and brutality, he is con¬ 
tent to rest his case on the selection of a few extreme and 
ofifeiisive examples which he makes no attempt to prove are 
typical No systematic inventory of comic book content is 
presented, such as that compiled by Edgar Dale foi the 
movies in 1935.'° Without such an inventory these conjec- 
tuies are prejudiced and worthless, 

Wertham’s major claims rest only on a few selected and 
extreme cases of children’s deviate behavior where it is 
said the comics have played an important role in producing 
delinquency. Although Wertham has claimed in his various 
writings that he and his associates have studied thousands 
of childten, normal and deviate, rich and pool, gifted and 
mediocre, he presents no statistical summary of his inves¬ 
tigations. He makes no attempt to substantiate that his 
illustrative cases are in any way typical of all delinquents 
who read comics, or that the delinquents who do not read 
the comics do not commit similar types of offenses, He 
claims to use control groups, (non-delinquents) but he 
does not describe these controls, how they were set up, how 
they were equated with his experimental groups (delin¬ 
quents) to assure that the difference in incidence of comic 


1“ Edgar Dale, The Content of MoUon Pictures New York MacMillan, 1935. 
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book-reading, if any, was due to anytlung moie than a se¬ 
lective process brought about by the paiticulai area In 
which he was working. 

The way in which Wertham and his associates studied 
his cases is also open to question. The clevelopnient of case- 
studies as scientific data is a highly technical pioceduic and 
is based on long expeiience among social .scientists in 
anthropology, psychology, and sociology An adequate 
case study, which involves much more than a few inter¬ 
views, gives a complete peispective of the .subject’s biolog¬ 
ical, psychological and social development, fot only in this 
manner can a single factoi such as comic book-reading be 
put in its proper place in the interacting complex of be¬ 
havior-determining factois.®* On the basis of the niateiials 
piesented by Wertham with reference to children’s expe¬ 
rience with the comics, it is doubtful if he has met the re¬ 
quirements of scientific case-study or the ci iici ia for 
handling life histoiy materials Tic docs not desciibe his 
techniques or show how they wei c set uj) so as to sa Ceguard 
his findings against invalid conclusions. 

Were the subjects he interviewed studied with the same 
meticulous caie employed by a Healy or a Shaw? Did lie 
g'et complete data on them'’ Were the ciicumstanccs sui- 
lomiding the interviews such that the subjects gave honest 
answeis to the questions asked by Wertham and his asso¬ 
ciates? Were safeguards set up to contiol individual difiei- 
ences in the interview techniques of the eleven dilfeient 
investigators? Even if it is assumed that such subjects will 

““See Paul Horst, et at, The Predtehon of Personal Adjust incut New 
York Social Science Research Coinicil, 1941, especially "The PicrliLtioii of 
LKlividual Behavior from Case StiKlies,’' pp. 183-249, Gordon W Allporl, 
T/ 1 ^ Usff of Personal Doewnents in Psychological Science, New Yoi k Social 
Science Research Council, 1942; and Louis GoUschalk, Clyde KludUuilni .ind 
Robert Aagell, The Use of Personol JEtocioneuts in History, Authroffolouy and 
Socwhi/y New York Social Science Rcscaich Council, I94S 

" Examples of case studies arc to be found in the earlier studies of WdU.iin 
Healy and Augusta F Bronner in Case Studies, Senes I, Nos i-20, Boston 
Judge Baker Foundation, 1923, and m the more complete studies of ClifToid 
^ ] D Jackraller, The Natural History of a Career, 

smd Brothers VI Crime. Chicago University of Chicago, 193(>, 1931, .mil 1938 
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01 can give a collect iiicLuie nj the lole of the comics in 
their Jives, lioxv aie we to lie sme that tlic iiitei viewets did 
not ask leading (lueslions and stimulate the lesponses of the 
subjects to leply along a pieoidaincd line of Ihinking or 
imagining ? Unless anil until Wci tham’s methods of inves¬ 
tigation ale desciilied, and dcmonsliated to be valid and 
leliahle, the sciciililic woiket in this field can place no cred¬ 
ence in his 1 csidts. 

In conclusion, it may he said that no acceptable evidence 
has been pi oduced by Wei Ihain or anyone else for the con¬ 
clusion that the 1 ending of comic magazines has, or has not 
a significant i elation to clelinquent behavioi Even the ed¬ 
itors of Collier’s in which WerthanVs icsulls were first 
piesenled aie doubtful of his conclusions, as is indicated 
by a later ccUlorial appearing m that magazine in which 
they say: 

“Juvenile dciliiKiiiency is the pioduct of pent-up fuistta- 
tions, stored up leseiilmcnts and bottled up leais It is not 
the pioduct of cartoons oi captions But the comics are a 
handy, obvious uncomplicated scapegoat. If the adults who 
crusade against them would only gel as steamed up over 
such basic causes of delinciuency as parental ignoiance, in- 
difteicncc and cruelty, they might discovei that the comics 
are no moie a menace than Treasine Island or Jack the 
Giant Killer.""" 

The danger inherent in the pi esent controversy, in which 
forensic argument leplaces reseat ch, is that having set up 
a satisfacLoiy “whipping boy" in comic magazines, we fad 
to face and accept our lesponsibility as parents and as citi¬ 
zens for providing our childien with more healthful family 
and community living, a moic constructive developmental 
experience. 

•‘-“The Old I'olks Take it Harder than Junior,” Collier's. July 9, 1949 

Fredeiic M Thrasher is Professor of Education at New York University, 
member of the Attorney General's Conference on Juvciiife Delinquency, 
foiincr sectctaiy of the Society for the PrcYcntion of Crime, on die board of 
directois of the National Board of Keview, and author of The Gang 



SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 

Josette Frank 

Are comics bad foi children? Answcis to this (|ucstioii~ 
fiom psychiatiists, psychologists, educators, libiauans, 
and patents — run the whole gamut fioiii a positive "yes” 
to an unequivocal "no”, with many lamifications and giad- 
ations in between. The wide range of opinion is astonishing 
—but even more so is the degt ee of emotion which seems to 
be engendered by it. 

The comics are both accused and defended on vaiious 
counts by various specialists. Roughly these might be enu¬ 
merated as follows: 

There is the question of literary taste and values' Do 
comics prevent, or do they promote, good leading tastes 
and interests in young readers? Libiaiians, to whom we 
may look for guidance on this point, arc not agi eed. Some 
librarians maintain that they debauch children’s litciary 
tastes and encourage low and lazy reading habits. Without 
the seduction of the comics, they believe, childieu would 
read more and better books. This point of view is chal¬ 
lenged by other libiaiians who leport that many of their 
best juvenile customers, voracious leaders of good books, 
are also comics fans They find, too, that many a reluctant 
reader is led to reading books via the comics. 

Then there is the question of reading ability Docs read¬ 
ing comics keep childien from learning to lead? Heie we 
might look to the teachers for an answer, yet we find again 
a wide divergence of opinion. Some teacheis are convinced 
that the current deplorable figuies on chikhen’s leading 
ability can be blamed, at least in part, on the "effortless” 
picture reading of the comics. Other teachers equally con¬ 
cerned with reading skills, cite from their own expci ience 
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instances in which children's reading ability has been 
achieved, or noticeably improved, through the medium of 
comics They point out the wide range of vocabiilaiy with 
which young i eaders become familiar in the comics. Indeed 
some teacheis icport excellent results from the classroom 
use of comics as i eading aids. 

There is the questioUj too, of aesthetics- Are the comics 
poor ait and bad taste, and will they therefore stunt the 
children's appreciation of good art? Here, too, we find de¬ 
tractors and defenders. Theie are those who see in the 
comics only ugliness — bad drawing, garish color, and no 
artistic mei it. Thei e are others, equally discerning and con¬ 
cerned with aesthetics, who view comics as a valid art form 
with values of its own. To them good comics-drawing rep¬ 
resents highly cultivated art in a special field. One art 
teachei deplores the tendency of young children to ape the 
comics in their spontaneous drawing. Another teacher 
points out that this form or foimula was the children's first 
untutored appioach to drawing long before the comics be¬ 
came a universal language. 

The question of eyestrain also conus under considera¬ 
tion Are comics, with their irregular lettei ing and scattery 
makeup, hard on young eyes? We have no scientific data on 
this point. We do have statements by some ophthalmolo¬ 
gists that they see many children suffering from eyestiam, 
which IS attributable, they feel sure, to the reading of 
comics Others counter that the pnnt in the classic books 
with which most of us spent many hours in our childhood 
was much worse; and that comics, because of then shortei 
lines and smaller blocks of reading matter, are actually 
easier on the eyes than the solid pages of many books Since 
almost all chikhen read comics today, and not all of their 
parents icad the ill-printed classics of yesteryear, these 
opinions would seem difficult to verify, except through a 
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caieftilly contioiled study A study o£ "Legilnlity m Connc 
Books” lepoited m The Siglil-Saviuf? Review (1942), 
noted wide differences among comics inaga/ines in lespcct 
to size and legibility of leltciing, hut concluded that “most 
comic books lepresent a great step backwaid in the niattei 
of safeguarding the eyesight of ebikben.” 

Of deeper concern, and much more (li(}iciill to define, is 
the question of the emotional impact of the comics Do 
they, with their emphasis on violence and the Inff-b.ing 
method of settling affairs, ovci-stimulate childien’s agies- 
sions, cause tension and feais, and even overt acts of vio¬ 
lence? Again we find a wide diveigence of opinion among 
people who woik with childicn on the level of then emo¬ 
tional needs. In a survey of psychialiic opinion in Child 
Study (Spring 1948) the vaiiety of iespon.se to this ques¬ 
tion was marked 

“Comics of the ‘thiiller’ vaiicly,” said Dr Augusta 
Alpert, “make aggression too easy and too coloi fill, and in 
that way threaten the eiuption of the child’s own, juecan- 
ously contiolled aggicssive impulses, Fc.ii iiieviLahlv fol¬ 
lows in then wake. If these expeiieiices wcic uifely valves, 
in the form of vicaiious discharge of aggicssion, night¬ 
mares following them wouldnothe.so ficquoiiLly rcpnitcd.” 

At the othei extreme we find Di. Lametta Benclci’s 
view that “Much of what clnldieii find in the comics deals 
with their own unconscious fantasies It is possible (though 
I cannot say this with ceilainiy) that they need this ina- 
teiial as a pattern for their dreams, to give them content 
■with which to dream out theii problems As m ladio sci lals, 
the continued stones give them confidence Foi hcic aie 
patterns of life that can be lilisted to come out all i iglil 

"Comics constitute experience with activity, motility, 
movement Their heioes overcome tune and since 'I'his 
gives childien a sense of release lalhcr than fear Sound 
effects in the comics as well as on the ladio — hoivscs’ 
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hooves coming and going, and other sounds denoting mo¬ 
tion, are important in the sensory education of our chil- 
dien 

There was gcncial agreement, however, among those in¬ 
terviewed, that diffei dices among children must be consid- 
eied in i elation to comics “Theie is a varying degiee of 
tolerance foi excitement,” said Dr David M Levy, “and 
this toiciaiice varies also with age The same expeiience 
that IS tolerable at seven may be tiiiendiirable at three Re¬ 
gardless of age some children, for reasons still unknown, 
can stand veiy little excitement For them, excitement must 
be carefully measuied Some chidien on the other hand 
crave excitement and become addicts, especially to radio 
and comics Theie are many leasons foi this kind of escape. 
In the mam there is an impoverishment of interest in intel¬ 
lectual and social activities,” 

DiffCl dices in the way childien leacl comics, as well as in 
their reactions to them, weic seen as especially significant 
by Di. ICatbaiine Wolf On the basis of a study of chil- 
dicn’s comics-reading she emphasized the impossibility of 
making any “all or nothing” statement concei ning the i e- 
lation between comics and childien's leais, and pointed out 
that children go through developmental stages in their 
reading “Theic are,” she said, “two diffeient patterns of 
comics reading Moderate readers use the comics for iden¬ 
tification with the hetoes. As they glow up and lealize that 
peifection is unattainable, they aie ciilical of the uniealis- 
tic pel fection of the comic-book hero, and their own devel¬ 
opment weans them from comics reading In these children 
comics aiouse neither nightniaics noi aggression 

essivp readers on the other hand (and ‘excessive’ 
hcie rcfcis not to quantity of reading but to intensity of 
absoiption) do not identify with the comics heio Foi them 
he symbolizes a deity oi savior to whom tliey delegate all 
1 esponsibility While this almighty figuic, by relieving 
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them from responsibility docb iclicvc them fioin anxiety, 
he also creates anxiety meicly by his aU-powci ful exist¬ 
ence ” 

The question of quantity in comics-ieading was .stressed 
by several of those interviewed. Excessive picoccii|)ation 
with comics reading: may be a dangei signal, but it may also 
bring its own dangers. The continuous boiulv.u dment of 
storied violence may, said Dr Alpcil, ''eilhcr .iclivate a 
child’s gmlt on account of bis own ho.stilc impulses, oi le- 
place guilt with an under-developed conscience, depending 
on the emotional make-up of the child,” 

Closely related to these problems is the question wiicthcr 
comics are a factor in juvenile delinqnciuy Do comics 
cause children to commit crimes? On this question opin¬ 
ions are vehement on both sides. A numbci of juvenile 
court judges have cited the evidence of cbildicn biought 
before them who declai ed that they had “done it because 
they read it in the comics.” Such evidence is discounted by 
otheis — criminologists and psychologists — who jiniiit 
out that childien in tioubie can hardly be expected to un¬ 
derstand their own behavior, much less to explain it The 
causes of behavior, they insist, aie deep and conijilex “In 
studying the causes of behavior problems of cbildicn foi 
many years,” wiote Dr. Mandel Sheiman, Piofcssoi ol 
Educational Psychology at the Univeisily of Chicago, ‘T 
have never seen one instance of a child whose behavioi dis¬ 
turbance originated in the leading of comic books, uoi even 
a case of a delinquent whose behavioi was cxaggeiated by 
such readings.” 

There remains the question zvhether comics arc a zvostc 
of time; Do they keep childien from more woi th-'wliilc ac¬ 
tivities and interests? On this question p.ncnts, ivbo arc 

* Quoted from "Comics, Radio, Movies—and Cliildrcn”. Pninnlilct Pub¬ 
lication No. 148 of the Public Affairs Committee, 1949. 
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the mentors of then childien’s leisure tune, also are not in 
agreement Some, eager to have theii children profit by the 
wealth of cultural opportunities and interests that are avail¬ 
able to them today, deplore the time they spend on comics 
when “there is so little time for them to read and do the 
many other things.” Some, however, impressed by the chil- 
dien’s evident pleasure and absorption in their comics, be¬ 
lieve that the youngsters may be finding therein satisfac¬ 
tions which make them “worth-while,” measuied in the 
children’s own terms. If this is so, they argue, then time 
spent in reading comics cannot be called “wasted.” 

With all this difference of informed opinion among au¬ 
thorities in the fields most concerned, and with no specific 
data on which to base our answers to these questions, 
how, then, shall parents guide themselves and their chil¬ 
dren in the management of comics-reading Probably each 
of us will have to sift and evaluate — accept, reject, or 
adapt — these various opinions according to our own feel¬ 
ings about our own childien, our philosophy concerning 
then education, and our understanding of their particular 
needs and interests. 

Some parents ardently wish to keep their children “pro¬ 
tected” from contacts with art, literature, or ideas which 
by their standards, are not beautiful and good. They will 
find it difficult — yes, impossible, — to isolate growing 
boys and girls from the common experiences of their con¬ 
temporaries It is not, as some suggest, just because the 
comics are vogtie among today's youngsters Nor is it due 
to the laissez-faire attitude that “comics are heie and what 
can we do about them^” One will find it hard to shut out 
these comics largely because their appeal is more general 
and moie leal than many of us want to believe The chil¬ 
dren have tested comics by their own standards and found 
them good. 

We do not altogether know what gives comics such uni- 
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vei sal appeal Pei haps there is a common need foi what the 
comics offer, an element, which our chiklieii aie not finding 
elsewheie In any case, wc have discovciecl that isolation 
and prohibition don’t woik Oi, if they do woik. it is not 
in the way we have planned Tlie foibidding juicmiI may 
find that he has built a hairier of icscMitmcnt between him¬ 
self and his child, perhaps much mote luirtCul than any 
comics could be 

It IS not by isolation but hy a wide lange of contact with 
many things — the good and the bad, tlie beautiful and the 
ugly, the tute and the spin ions — that chiklien develop 
taste and discrimination Wc can help them to soit out 
what they lead, to recognize diffeicnees, to glow in appte- 
ciation of teal values In the long inn theii slandauls may 
not, pet haps, be the same as ouis. In .my ease they will be 
fieely ailived at through sampling and expeiicncc 

There aie, of course, adults who lead comics, too, Some 
millions of them. And many of these adults aie also pai- 
ents. Piom these patents the piincipal eriticisin lias to do 
with their chiUh en’s choices: 

“I love the leally funny ones myself, like Blomhc, oi 
Muit and they say, “but that fnntaslic Bai-Man 

stuff! And Superman I What do they get out of that^” 

The answer is, of course, that each of us looks to leading 
for ceitain satisfactions — we may 'want huinoi oi we 
may want adventure or mysteiy or fantasy oi romance 
Many of our “best minds” have been addicted to muidei 
mysteiies Childien have a light to thcii prefeienccs, too, 
within the limits of what is suitable and not h.ai mful 
As parents, individually, each of us will naturally be 
guided by the needs of oui own particular boy or gii 1 A 
child who reads comics among other things, whose way of 
life includes wholesome activities, fun and friends, ni.iy 
need to be helped to a sense of values and propoi tion in 
alloting his tune and interests. He may have to be gindcfl 
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ill budgeting his time among the many things to be done— 
homewoik, family chores, outdoor play A child, however, 
who reads comics excessively or exclusively, and little else, 
who finds in tins leading, or in any leading, escape from 
1 eal activities and people, sui ely needs much deeper inquiry 
into his pioblems One may even, if one is aleit and skilful, 
use his comics to gain insight into his difficulties, and help 
him to talk them out Discussing his comics heioes and his 
feelings about them may reveal much to a sympathetic and 
undeistanding listener 

Most children, it seems, take the violent happenings and 
fantastic feats of the comics for what they aie — stories 
on a pi inted page Heroes and villains, and their dai ing oi 
fantastic or even wicked deeds, offer the young readei sat¬ 
isfactions accoiding to his needs: for some, escape fiom 
the humdrum of uneventful days; for otheis, peihaps, a 
delicious sense of identification with super prowess oi clev- 
einess Where, however, wc find that this leading lesults 
in fears oi tension wc must surely step in and take a hand. 
It often happens that tense and jitteiy childien are paitic- 
ularly diawn to “tinfilers”, but where the sequence is re- 
veised, and we aie convinced that a child’s tensions lesull 
f 1 om this 1 eading, it would certainly seem necessary, for a 
time at least, to supervise this child’s choices in his comics- 
1 eading, as well as all the other expeiienccs to which he is 
exposed 

Lastly, it goes without saying that a child who reacts to 
comics, 01 to anything else, with acts of violence or delin¬ 
quent behavior, needs help entirely beside and beyond any 
scrutiny of his comics-rcadmg Whether his actions follow 
a pattern of something he has i ead, in the comics or in the 
woiks of Shalccspeaie, we need to seaich deeply for the 
springs of Ins behavior — not merely for something to 
blame it on 

In a woild m which so many influences play upon chil¬ 
dren, within or without parental control, it is the business 
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of all of US who aie concerned with children to examine 
and evaluate these influences. Coniic.s, no less than books, 
movies, radio, television and new.spapei s, make ii[) a size¬ 
able part of our children’s enviionincnl. We need to Icnow 
what IS in these comics oui chikhen arc i eacliii}? so avidly 
We need to understand theii appeal to oui childi cn and 
theii place in the children’s lives. 

Our sympathetic inteiest and concern will help our chil¬ 
dren to evaluate their comics, too; help them Icain to dis¬ 
criminate among comics magazines, to choose what is good 
and discard what is not. In the last analysis it is their se¬ 
lectivity and their standai ds which must, m tin n influence 
the comics, whose content and standai ds oC quality and 
taste are shaped to meet the customers’ demand It is up to 
us to educate their customeis to ask foi the best. Fuither- 
more, if we accept the unmistakable evidence that the com¬ 
ics’ appeal to young readei s, we will learn to make use of 
this new language-art for oui chikhcn’s education, cntei- 
tainment, and emotional well-being. 

For all children, our own and other people’s, we will 
want to keep open all the avenues to wider experiences— 
to culture, to varied fields of leaining, to play and social 
relationships. As adults responsible for the wclfaic of chil¬ 
dren, we will want to see to it that our chikhen arc well 
provided with oppoitunities and matenals that will chal¬ 
lenge their interest and bioaden their horizons; oppoituni¬ 
ties for adventure, for fun, for trying themseves out As a 
community, too, we will want to make sure that adequate 
places and opportunities foi play, lecreation and education 
are available to all our children. Comics-reading can con¬ 
stitute one ' but one among many — ways of satisfying 
these peifectly normal needs of childhood. 


Mette Frank is etSucational associate of tlic Child’s Sliidy Assnci.ilioii of 

sir. Cluldreti's Book nod Radio ConiiiiiUccs 

oaTnnhl.t'^'rTi fioo/ff for Children and of the Piililic AlTaiis 

painphlct Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children”. 



CENSORSHIP OR SELF REGULATION? 

Henry E. Schultx 

Ill October of 1940 Sterling North writing for Child¬ 
hood Education in an article titled "A Major Disgrace" 
characterized the comic book as “sadistic drivel" This at¬ 
tack seems to have been the first major criticism of the 
comic book to make any significant impression upon public 
opinion 

Sprung from the womb of the comic strip in 1936 the 
comic book was natural heir to the jaundiced eye of the 
purist in educational circles, the fundamentalist in the 
teaching of elementary English It remained for the wide¬ 
ly quoted North polemic to propel the controveisy out of 
the academic and into the public arena Others took up the 
ciy, but the momentous events that crowded upon the 
American scene incident to World War II relegated the 
attack on comics to a secondary and almost foi gotten role. 

During the war years the mothers of the nation weie 
engaged in compelling war related activities and as a con¬ 
sequence occasional warnings against the “evil effects" of 
the comic book went comparatively unheeded The recent 
era of hysteria can be directly attributed to the activity of 
Dr Fredric Wertham, a New York City psychiatrist, who 
since the close of the war has conducted a widely publi¬ 
cized and sensational crusade designed to rid the nation of 
the “menace” of the comic book 

Writing vigorously and emotionally, if not scientifically 
and logically, in widely read and highly respected journals 
such as the Satin day Rcviezv of Literature, Collier s. Read¬ 
er’s Digest and the magazine of the National Congiess of 
Parents and Teachers, Di Wertham has succeeded in 
frightening paients, teachers and public officials into the 
belief that no matter the cost the comic must go. Dr. 
Wertham has supplemented his articles with addi esses be- 
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foie groups and organizations, ladio and television appear¬ 
ances, and newspaper interviews all designed to stimulate 
action against comics. The fact that the concensus of psy¬ 
chiatric opinion is at variance with Di Wci tham on the 
possible effects of comics upon adolescent behavioi failed to 
still his sti ident call for action 

Women’s chibs, churches and civic oi ganizations took 
up the ciy and finally the gieat National Congiess of Par¬ 
ents and Teacheis with a membership of six million made 
the drive against comics a coinerstone of its national pro- 
gi am 

In the meantime various sections of the moi c sensational 
press, aleit to the nuances of public interest, began to 
featuie as fiontpage news and subject of cditoi lal comment 
not only the activities of Dr. Wei tham, but of the oi gan¬ 
izations which had glided themselves foi battle Sony in¬ 
stances of juvenile misbehavior, crimes major and niinoi, 
SCI apes some petty some important, which had noimally 
received little or no newspaper space weic headlined and 
the comic book held to be to blame. Eveiy youngslci in 
difficulty was described as a comic book addict 

In towns, villages and municipalities ihioughout the 
country, sheiiffs, piosecutois, mayors, councilmcn and the 
law-makei s weie goaded and piodded into action and many 
did then best to please and appease the angiy toirent which 
had been loosed. 

Laws and oidinances, committees on legislation, ccnsois, 
indeed every device to bedevil and confuse the dcalei, 
wholesalci and publishei of comics, were created and en¬ 
acted — books weie banned, and finally to cap the climax, 
mass buinings of comic books weie publicly held in scvei al 
communities. 

It was in this climate of public opinion and mass 113 'stci ia 
that the legislatois of forty-five slates began to assemble 
in the fall of 1948 It was geneially predicted that moic 
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than half of the states would enact legislation banning the 
sale of comic books. 

All cady dozens of towns, villages and municipalities had 
taken some action — often hasty ill considered action In 
almost one hundred coinnmnitics some foim of oiganizcd 
suppiession of comic books appeared Oidinances were 
piescntcd for adoption in Wheeling, West Virginia; Saia- 
sota, Floiida, Cleveland, Ohio; Jslew Orleans, La ; Mon¬ 
roe, Michigan, Sacianicnlo, California; Quincy, Mass ; 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Biomerton, Washington, Newport, 
Kentucky, Nashville, Tennessee, Loiame, Ohio; San 
Fiancisco, California, Dubuque, Iowa; and many, too 
many others In othei communities wlieie legislation was 
not attempted, committees rcpiesenting oigaiiizations and 
church gioups thieatened newsdealers with boycott, and 
with the support of public officials embarked on piograms 
to rid their states of "undesirable Iilei attii e.'’^ 

The oidinances which weie mtioduced and some which 
succeeded in passage lan the gamut of legislative imagina¬ 
tion Some forbade all books, magazines oi peiiodicals 
which "depict excessive ciuelty, horroi, bloodshed, mutila¬ 
tion 01 sadism” or “depict as being attiactive, successful or 
woithy of imitation, any persons committing any ciime or 
misdemeanor whatsoever” or which “prominently featured 
any account of crime” oi was devoted to “ciiminal news or 
repoits” 01 “devoted to stories oi acts or deeds of blood¬ 
shed, lust or crime ” Others made it unlawful to distribute 
any comic or othei pei lodical which contained mattei s “in¬ 
imical to the public health, safety and moials”' 

Some limited the lestiaint to sate or display to childien 
under eighteen Others set up hoards or commissions em¬ 
powered to devise codes oi standards with authoiity to ban 
fioni ciidilation publications which in then judgment did 
not pass muster 

Often the Sheriff oi policcliead was authorized to detei- 
inme what publications were undesirable and in most cases 
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the ordinance included thieat of substantial hue and impri¬ 
sonment foi violation. To the clealei faced with the pi ospect 
of reading literally hundreds of peiiodicals delivered to 
him each month the ordinances weie not only buidensoine 
and unfair but unrealistic and impractical To the publish¬ 
ers the problem of meeting the differing standards and 
codes resulting from the varying view points of individuals 
ill widely scatteied communities was formidable Obvious¬ 
ly, with the best of intent a publishei would find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to satisfy the mosaic of opinion expressed 
by these committees, boaids and censois and still attain 
reasonable national circulation 

At the height of the hysteria the Geneial Fcdciation of 
Women's Clubs invited leading national organizations to 
assemble in Washington with lepiesentatives of comics, 
motion pictuies, radio and television for a sciics of discus¬ 
sions designed to bring into moie ciitical focus the differ¬ 
ing view points and vaiied piogiains of each o[ these 
groups The intensity of inteiesl in the problem was indi¬ 
cated by the presence of delegates from the Aniciican 
Association of University Women, Amencan Bar Associa¬ 
tion, American Legion, Boy Scouts of Anieiica, Fedeial 
Council of Churches of Christ m America, 4I-I Clubs, Cm 1 
Scouts of America, National Boaid of the YWCA. Na¬ 
tional Councils of Catholic Men and Women, National 
Conference of Parents and Teachers, National Education 
Association, National Jewish Welfare Board, U S, Office 
of Education, and many others. 

Out of this meeting came the first breath of sanity and 
reason — the first recognition that bannings and burnings 
were not the solution The summaiy lepoil of the meeting 
contained these significant paragraphs; 

Radio, comics magazines, books, newspapers and movies are im¬ 
portant media for presenting facts and ideas, manners and attitudes 
to the general public. Television combining elements of radio and 
motion pictures, gives promise of being an unusually potent force 
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in the family circle. The programs and productions of all these media 
reinforce or rival the tiaiuing of youth in the family, church, play- 
giound, school and youth organizations They are a large factor in 
conditioning our cultural pattern today. Many parents, professional 
workeis and public officials the nation over are deeply concerned 
about the quality of some piograms and productions which children 
and young people aie now patronizing 

Socially responsible leaders in these industries have attempted to 
encourage self-iegulation as to standards for programs intended for 
children and youth Many citizens’ organizations, recognizing the 
cultural impoitance of these media, believe that they share with these 
industries icsponsibihty for encouraging better programs for youth. 
While they appreciate the need of these industries to make money, 
they are convinced that m a nation culturally sound at the core artist¬ 
ic products with socially desirable appeal can both secure buyers and 
pioduce piofits As consumers, they can help insure the success of 
such products by learning which they are and patronizing them. 

The reaction of young people to the output of these media, as to 
other experiences, depends partially upon the interpretation they 
liave learned to make of them through the teachings of the most 
powerful influences in their lives, their family, school, church and 
community associates A chief responsibility therefore is upon home 
and school guidance 

Human beings can and do improve in taste, appreciation and un¬ 
derstanding, While It has been demonstrated m many ways that 
comics, radio, movies and television can and do contribute to cul¬ 
tural improvement and provide powerful media for transmitting 
cultural ideals and beliefs, there is great need for further study of 
their influence on cliildren’s beliefs and behavior Results of such 
study should be made easily available both to the media and to citizen 
oiganizations as an aid to encouraging the quality of product that 
contiibutcs to the development of happy, wholesome and socially re¬ 
sponsible boys and girls 

Other sane forces began to make themselves heard The 
Civil Liberties Union, The Author’s League, The National 
Caitoonists Society, The National Association of Maga¬ 
zine Publishers, and many other groups ti aditioually inter¬ 
ested in the fight against censorship urged caution and ex- 
piessed deep concern over the trend towards political and, 
legislative censorship. 
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Thinking newspaper ecUtois spat keel into action by edi- 
toiials in Editor & Publisher came to a ruller lealizalion 
that mlieient in the hysteria over comics was a sciious 
threat to the pieservation of fiee speech and a fiec pi css. 

The Association of Comics Magazine Publishers, com¬ 
mitted to the piinciple of self-regulation, has fought vali¬ 
antly to secure acceptance of its piogiam as a practical 
substitute foi bans and legislation It is inteiesting to note 
that the wave of censorship that thieateiied to engulf the 
iiidustiy paialleled m many ways the drive for censorship 
against the motion pictures of the early 20’s. The pattcin 
was much the same, the same hysteria, the same excesses, 
the same attempts to legislate on a problem where legisla¬ 
tion was clearly not the answer. 

In the 20’s when the motion picture was under attack a 
bill was intioduced before the Viiginia legislatuie which 
f 01 bade any woman fiom wealing a gown which displayed 
“more than thiee inches of hei thioal/' In Ohio the pio- 
posed limit of decolletage was two inches; a bill inti oducecl 
in the Ohio legislature aimed also to prevent the sale of any 
“gai ment which unduly displays or accentuates the lines of 
the female figure” and to prohibit any “female over four¬ 
teen years of age fiom weaimg a skirt which does not 
reach to that part of the foot known as the instep ” In 1920 
Coiigi essinan Hei i old and Senator Gore inli oduced bills to 
prohibit the shipment of rnotion-pictine films purporting to 
show or simulate the acts of ex-convicts, despei adoes, ban¬ 
dits, tiain robbeis, bank lobbers or outlaws 

Raymond Moley in his book, THE HAyS OFFICE, 
has summarized the aigument against censorship and foi 
self-regulation as it relates to the Motion Picture Tndusti y 
in substance as follows. 

While the arts demand autonomy -within their own spheic, those 
who have in their care the welfare of some part of the coinmiinily arc 
justifiably concerned with the protection of the public from the 
physical or moral injury that may icsult from the fully asseited lib- 
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cities of any ait. But political censorship cannot resolve these con¬ 
flicting claiins It cannot because, in practice, it peimits restrictive 
power to be exercised by politically appointed, poorly paid individ¬ 
uals, whose decisions are dictated chiefly by then personal predilec¬ 
tions and prejudices; because it has resulted in a vast confusion of 
standards of propriety as between the states and within the same 
states as the personnel of the censor boatds changed, because the 
nunibei of motion pictures produced yearly is so great that no polit¬ 
ical censor board existed that could inspect all of them, and so much 
of the woik of reviewing tliein is delegated to pooily qualified sub- 
oidinates 

The only satisfactory way to piotect the public interest without 
destroying or impairing the vitality of the motion picture, is to insist 
that the art control itself, that it voluntarily set up mstrninentalities 
which will balance artistic and piudential standards at the source of 
production and deny to the art only those liberties which jeopardize 
individual character and conduct 

Since the industry itself has become aware of these consideiations, 
It IS making every effort to regulate itself Give self-regulation a 
chance to prove itself! 

This aigumeiit taken from the Moley book, almost verba¬ 
tim^ is equally applicable to the comic book pi obeni Martin 
Quigley, credited with much of the impetus which led to 
the establishment of the motion picture production code in 
his book, DECENCY IN MOTION PICTURES, 
plains that censoiship was unworkable because it ^bntjo- 
duced a condition tinder which the producer and the censor 
appeared to be playing a game, the prize going to the side 
which was able to outwit his opponent Actually the scheme 
did not provide that the proditcet was to be equipped with 
the information necessary to enable him to know what was 
expected of him, nor was the censor equipped to know, with 
the neccssaiy definiteness, what he wanted. Theie weie 
available only a few vague, geneial rules which m stiict 
conscience it would have taken a superman to apply 
The similarity of the problems was recognized in many 
quarters Editorials in the New York Herald Tribune, the 
Chicago Tribune and many leading and influential newspa- 
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pers pointed out that self-regulation in the manner being 
fostered by the Association of Comics Magazine Publish¬ 
ers was the only intelligent solution Many organizations 
and groups thioughout the nation passed resolutions laud¬ 
ing the code and piogram of the Association 

The comics industry through the Association brought to 
issue the constitutionality of the local ordinance enacted by 
the County of Los Angeles — an oi clinance which has 
served as a model foi many of the localities whcie legisla¬ 
tion was subsequently introduced. Copies of the Los 
Angeles ordinance were widely cii dilated by the Associa¬ 
tion of Municipal Law Officers and other agencies, and in 
many sections of the country the example set by the County 
of Los Angeles was quickly followed. 

Amidst the welter of ordinances and laws, county attoi- 
neys and public prosecutois paid little heed to the salient 
fact that similar statutes had ah eady been declared uncon¬ 
stitutional by the United States Supreme Couit in People 
V Winters, 68 S. Ct 665. In that case, involving a sensa¬ 
tional detective magazine, a New York Statute and those 
of twenty other states were stricken down by the Supreme 
Court with this significant comment "The present case as 
to a vague statute abridging free speech involves the circu¬ 
lation of only vulgar magazines The next may call for de¬ 
cision as to free expiession of political views in the light 
of a statute, intended to punish subversive activities,” The 
New York Statute forbade the sale of "any book, pamph¬ 
let, magazine, newspaper or other printed papei devoted to 
the publication, and principally made up of criminal news, 
police reports or accounts of criminal deeds, or pictures oi 
stoi ies of deeds of bloodshed, lust or crime.” 

The Los Angeles County Statute has already been held 
unconstitutional in its first test and is now before an Ap¬ 
pellate Court Counsel for the County in the argument be¬ 
fore the court on appeal has admitted that included within 
the sweep of the ordinance are the pictui ization of ci ime in 
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magazines such as the Saturday Evening Post, in books 
such as rreasui e Island and in newspaper publications. 
The admission is a perfect illustiation of the impossibility 
of legislating in this field without serious inipaiiment of 
basic lights and principles, and without declaring criminal 
acts long considered innocent 

At this writing the State Legislatures have adjouinecl. 
In all, Ihiity-two bills or resolutions affecting comic books 
were introduced in sixteen states Twenty-seven of these 
bills were killed in committee but several passed one house 
The New York bill passed both houses but was vetoed by 
Governor Dewey with the comment, “The bill before me 
makes little change in the language already held invalid by 
the highest Court in the land It in substance makes ci imi- 
nal the publication of various kinds of printed material 
devoted to the publication and pimcipally made up of ac¬ 
counts of or pictures depicting soidid bloodshed, lust or 
heinous acts. The addition of the adjective 'soidid’ and the 
substitution of the words 'heinous acts’for the word'ciime’ 
do not meet the objection asseited in the Winters case ” 
Slowly, but inexoiably, the dangerous implications of 
censoi ship of comics have begun to pei meate the minds and 
collective consciences of legislators and thinking people 
everywhere Of all the legislation intioduced in the various 
state legislatures, not one bill became law, although thiee 
resolutions were adopted' one in New Yoik, setting up an 
investigatoiy committee to hold hearings to determine the 
need for legislation, one in Noith Dakota requesting en¬ 
forcement of existing laws but imposing no new restiic- 
tions, and one in Nevada earnestly requesting the U. S. 
Congiess to enact legislation ielating to comics 

In Albany, capital city of the State of New York, there 
has recently been on display in the Education Building un¬ 
der the sponsorship of the State I.ihrary, an exhibit ^uti- 
tled “Twenty Thousand Yeais of Comics” arranged “to 
give perspective to the picture story as a means of human 
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expression and enjoyment and to set the background for 
sane thinking in the present-day discussion of comic mag¬ 
azines and their influence ” 

The New York Herald Tribune on Sunday, June 12, 
commenting editorially on the exhibit said 

" .Parents worry about liow to couiitei the ngc-okl fascination of 
evil which some modem pictonahsts, like some ancients, aie not 
above capitalizing for the devil’s piirjioscs The suggestion hcic is 
that voluntary curbs, such as those self-imposed by the Association 
of Comics Magazine Publishers, will come to be eflcctivc when pub¬ 
lic opinion makes itself stiongly enough felt Parents liavc it m then 
powei to see (well, at least to tiy to see) that then children buy only 
the books which beai the seal of the association's appioval 

“The useful message of the Albany exhibit is that 'this new, pow¬ 
erful technique, which is built on an inteicst as old as ni.in' is ‘a 
medium to be studied, experimented willi and, above all, used ’ “ 

Much of the tumult and the shouting has died dan- 
gei of political censoiship of com sc leniains But we arc 
incieasingly convinced that the comic book, stiidciiL, awk¬ 
ward and comparatively undeveloped as a medium foi the 
communication of ideas and information can and will be 
molded into a constructive force for entei tainnienl and 
education in oui society. We aic incieasingly convinced 
that the method by which this will be accomplislied is in the 
realm of self-disciplitie oi self-iegulation. Thinking men 
and women “will agree that in this diiection lies a ti ue and 
lasting solution Censorship, bans, repiessive legislation, 
and intempeiate indictment of a whole industry loi the 
sins of a few, can do naught but lead us down a daik and 
dangerous load from which theie may be no returning 


Henry E Scluilti' is an attomey He has long been intcicsled in, anil b.is 
had much experience with the problems of mass media of comiinmif.ilion lie 
IS a member of New York City’s Boaid of Highci EdiK-alioii, and cliaiiniaii 
of Its Executive Conimittee 



WHAT ADULTS THINK 
OF COMICS AS READING FOR CHILDREN 

Harvey Zorbaugh 

The Controversy 

The past two years have witnessed a violent conti ovei sy 
over the .suitability of comics as reading- for children. It 
has 1 aged f i om great cities to hamlets, from no: th to south, 
from east to west Protagonists on either side of the con- 
tioversy have marshalled their expert witnesses and de¬ 
bated their views m public forums, in press and magazine, 
and on the aii Out of the emotion geneiated by the debate 
has gz'own a crusade for censorship This cuisade has left 
in its wake the smoldering- remains of fires on which com¬ 
ics have been burned. 

Fioni the heat and clamor of the controveisy one might 
suppose the parents of America had aiisen m a body But 
how many are actually concerned? What does Ameiica 
really think about comics as leading for children? No one 
has known During these years the Depaitment of Com¬ 
munications in Education, of the School of Education of 
New Yoik Univeisity has been engaged m a nationwide 
study of adult attitudes toward the comics * Among the 

This study is based on some 3000 personal interviews conducted across 
tlic country among adults residing ni places of 2,500 population and oven 
These three thousand people represent a sample of the total adult urban popu¬ 
lation gcograpiiically, by city size, age, sex, parental status and economic level 

Two orders of fact constitute the data discussed here fiee opinion (vol¬ 
unteered), and controlled opinion (agreement or disagreement With specific 
statements) As an example of volunteered opinion, early in the uitcrview 
respondents were asked what they thought of conucs as reading for children, 
and tlicir replies recorded verbatim As an example of controlled opinion, 
later m the interview, respondents were asked whether they agreed or dis¬ 
agreed with a senes of statements such as ^'comics provide adventure and 
excitement iliat children need/' and “comics put ideas into children’s minds 
that cU e too exciting and dangerous “ 

In addition to the thicc thousand intei views, following a schedule, on 
winch the statistical data are based, several hundred additional interviews 
were conducted on an “open-end” basis—that is, the interviewer sat down 
with the icspoiident and talked about the comics, for as long as the respondent 
was luteicstcd and the interviewei felt it profitable, lotting the interview go 
more oi Jess where the respondent took it The results of the “open-end” in- 
tci views were used m constructing the ‘Schedule, and throw light on what 
pillages in tlie schedulers questions and statements meant to respondents 
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questions explored has been that oi adult opinion concern¬ 
ing the suitability of comics as i cadmg for childi cn Thci e 
follows a summaiy of this opinion. It should throw light 
on what the upshot of the present controversy is likely to 
be, on what action, if any, the public is likely to take and 
sustain. 

Approval and Disapproval 

Only a quartei of the adult public aie unequivocally up 
in arms about comics. Their opposition is hugely centered 
on comic magazines — a Urge majoiiLy considei newspa¬ 
per comics entirely suitable for childieu. 

AdiUt Aitilndes Toivofd 



Newspaper Comics 
As Rcadui(j for 
Chddrcn 

Comic A/a (/acmes 
As Ncadinff for 
Children 

Favorable 

1)5 % 

3(3% 

Qualified 

18% 

27% 

Unfavorable 

8% 

23% 

No Opiiuon 

9% 

14% 


However, another quaiter express sciiotis i e.sci vations 
— while approving some comics, they deciy otlicis, and 
assert the ineclitim should be pul to better use 

Volunteered criticisms of comics fell into two mam catc- 
goi ies that they are dangerous to the child’s character and 
mental health, and that they are an undesirable influeiice on 
the child’s cultural development. 

Per Cent ot Adults VoLUNTFrniNC Tvres or 
CRiTiasM or Comics As Pfading for Cnir^DtirN 

Neivspaper Comic 

Comics Maffdsincs 

17% 


6% 15% 


5% 6% 


CnticiRins implying comics arc dangerous to the 
child’s cliara-cter and mental health (too iiuicli 
murder, crime, horror, unrealistic, tantastiCj 
sensationalj give wong, bad ideas, follow¬ 
ing their examples gets children into trouble, 
too exciting, over stimulating, bad for morals 
and ideals* etc.) 

Criticisms implying comics are undesirable in¬ 
fluence on the child’s cultural development 
(cheap, trashy, waste of time, poor English 
and art, keep the child from studying, from 
reading better things, etc) 

Other reasons 
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While both newspaper comics and comic magazines 
draw criticism on both scoies, appiehension over their pos¬ 
sible danger to character and mental health outweighs that 
over their imputed cultural undesirability by three to one 
(newspapci comics, 17% vs 6%; comic magazines 44% 
vs. 15%) 

The degiee to which the pi esent controversy has brought 
the possible danger of comics reading to the tops of peo¬ 
ple’s minds IS illustiated by the fact that when asked 
whether they agreed or disagreed with the statement “com¬ 
ics put ideas into children’s minds that ai e too exciting and 
dangerous,” 44% agieed In othei words people have be¬ 
come sufficiently aware of the imputed dangeis of chil¬ 
dren’s comics reading to volunteei this belief spontaneous¬ 
ly When stimulated to react to the specific question, they 
express this opinion no more frequently 

Preponderance of concern with the possible dangers of 
comics leading, as opposed to concein with its cultuial un¬ 
desirability, is pai ticularly charactei istic of those who hold 
a qualified attitude towaid the comics. The quaiter of the 
adult population who are severely critical of comics for 
children, though more frequently criticizing them as dan- 
geious, often criticize them as culturally undesirable as 
well But the additional quarter who hold qualified opin¬ 
ions are overwhelmingly concerned with their imputed 
danger 

To be sure, when asked whether they agree or disagree 
with such statements as “the English used in comics is not 
good for children to learn,” and “children waste too much 
time leading comics,” 40% expressed agreement But the 
psychologic dangeis imputed to children’s leading of com¬ 
ics are obviously the moie alarming, closei to the tops of 
people’s minds. 

People also weie asked to expiess agieeiiient or dis¬ 
agreement with the statement, “reading comics lowei s the 
moral standards of children” The open-end inteiviews 
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made it clear that the majority of people intei pretecl “moral 
standards" to mean conformity to the sexual motes Cer¬ 
tainly it had a diffeient connotation than “dcUipcrous/’ 
since more than twice as many persons fell comics i eadmg 
to be dangerous as felt it likely to lowei moral standards 
Moieovei concern over the moial thieal, and ovci the dan¬ 
ger of the comics was held by veiy diileient scgineiits of 
the population The possible moial influence of the comics 
was primarily the concern of the older segment, the older 
the deeper the concern; the possible dangers of the comics 
were primarily the concern of parents, the youngei their 
children the deeper their conccin Since only 20% agreed 
with the proposition that leading comics loweis the moial 
standards of children, the infer cnce seems justified that the 
comics aic not widely under fiie on grounds of sexual 
morality. 

Seventy-two per cent of the adults intei viewed voitin- 
teeied favorable comments on newspapei comics as read¬ 
ing for children, forty-three per cent on comic magamnes. 

Eeasoks tor AmnvtNr, Comics 
As Reading for Children 



Nevuspaper 

Com\t 


Comics 

Mafjazxnc^ 

Amuse, interest or entertain the child 

31% 

17% 

Educate, teach reading, vocabulary 

& 

10 

Develop imagination, humoi, values 

7 

6 

Occupy child, keep him quiet, Out of mischief 

10 

13 

Harmless, unobjectionable 

12 

6 

Not as bad as "comic books” 

12 


Other 

8 

4 

Total % volunteering favorable comments 

72 

43=^ 


Comics reading is most frequently approved as lecrea- 
tion for the child. But much approval is not positive. Only 
about one person in 10 volunteers the belief that comics 
reading is educational, and even fewei that it conti ibutcs 
to the child’s psychological development. Asked to express 

’''Totals add to more than 72% and 4i% because some mdividiinls made more 
than one type of favorable comment. 
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agreement or disagreement with the statement “comics 
help to teach children how to read,” 62% agreed But it 
occur! ed to lew to commend comics for this reason of their 
own accord With the statement, ^^comics provide adven¬ 
ture and excitement that children need.” 41% agreed 
(38% disagreeing, and 21% expressing no opinion) But 
few spontaneously cited this as a value of comics reading 
Appioval of children’s leading of the comics is largely 
unrationalized, certainly not as highly rationalized as is 
ci iticism. 

What Is Approved and Disapproved 

Seven out of ten adults believe there are particulai com¬ 
ics which are suitable reading for children. Four out of ten 
name specific comics they consider unsuitable 

Attitudes Toward Suitability of Particular 
Comics As Reading tor Children 


Some are sui tabie, others are unsuitable 35% 

Some are suitable, there are none unsuitable, 
or respondent knows of none that are 
unsuitable 33% 

Some are unsuitable, none are suitable, or 
respondent knows of none which are 
suitable 

No opinion 26% 


Comics thought of as drawn for children, such as Don¬ 
ald Duck, and Prince Valiant, and comics about fannlies, 
such as Blonclie and Gasoline Alley, are overwhelmingly 
appioved for children (ratio of approval to disappio\al, 
96 X 1) Comics about children, such as Little Annie 
Roonie, Plenry, Nancy and Little Iodine arc considered 
quite suitable for children, leceiving only a modicum of 
criticism (ratio of approval to disapproval, 16 x 1 — 
Little Orphan Annie receiving moie than half of all the 
criticism of comics about children) Adventure stories are 
little commended and widely deplored (ratio appioval to 
disapproval, 1x3) Dick Tracy and Superman pioved to 
be the two most controvei sial comic characters both rated 
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quite high in approval, but they also weie the most widely 
disapproved 

The most widely disapproved comic characters, in the 
order of their disapproval, were: 

Didc Tracy 
Supei man 
Batman 
Fbsh Goidon 
Smilin’ Jack 
Terry 

Kerry Drake 
The Phantom 

All othei types of comics are on largely neutral ground 
—not considered particularly suitable foi children, but lit¬ 
tle ciiticized. * 


Tvpes or CoMiCb Consioerfd Suitable 

Am Unsuitable As Cuilorcn's Reading 



Average Number of Mentions 


Per Type 

T^pes of Comic 

Suitable 

Un^nxiable 

For children 

148 7 

23 

Ab-oufc family 

1381 

1 7 

About children 

109 4 

6 9 

About men' noii-adventurc 

423 

56 

About men: adventure 

23 8 

60 5 

About women 

12 2 

78 


Who Approves and Disapproves 

Opinion on the suitability of comics as reading foi chil- 
dien vaues, of course, from segment to segment of the 


* Rcspontienls were asked to mme specific comics they considered siiitabie 
as children's reading, specific comics they considered uubUiUhlc The avail¬ 
ability and familiarity of given comics was not controlled Consequently, the 
results of such a "popularity" contest, as they apply to specific strips, aic of 
unknown reliability 

Without rigorous content analysis, which has never been attempted, a sig¬ 
nificant classification of comics is not possible However, the following 
classification will prove meaumgftil to those familiar with comics, and its 
results are interesting 
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population. More men than women consider them suitable, 
more younger pei sons than older persons, more of the less 
educated than the more highly educated, more parents than 
non-paients. But adults’ own comic leading habits are the 
strongest factoi in determining their attitude towai d com¬ 
ics for childien * 


PkioroRTioNS Favoi^able Towaub Comics pob 
Children By Own Comics Reading and Education 


Combined Sunday and 




daily newsfyaper 


High 

Grammar 

comics rendmo 

College 

School 

School 


(Proportion favorable to newspaper comics) 

Regular readers 




Read practically all comics 

75% 

88% 

8996 

Read most comics 

74 

79 

85 

Read a few comics 

53 

64 

66 

Occasional readcis 

54 

54 

64 

Non-readers 

33 

47 

45 

Comic magazine reading 

(Proportion favorable to comics magazines) 

Usual readers 




Read 5 or more this month 

a 

63% 

7596 

Read less than 5 this month 

38% 

48 

67 

Read none this inaiith 

38 

43 

55 

Have read in past 

23 

35 

46 

Have never read 

23 

29 

29 

ft Too few cases foi reliable calculation of percentages. 



White chffeiences in opinion among educational levels 
are appreciable, within each educational level the inoie fre¬ 
quently people read comics the moie frequently they ap- 


^81% of adult urban Americans read comics, 00% are regular readers of 
newspaper comic strips, daily and Sunday, another 16% are occasional read¬ 
ers 25% arc comic magazine readers, another 3196 have read comic maga¬ 
zines 18% lead all the comic strips available m their daiiv and Sunday 
papers, another 22% read most of them This means ten or more strips are 
read by 18% daily, by 27% Sunday, five or moic strips by another 22% daily, 
19% Sunday, coinic magazine readers average foui a montli The moie fre¬ 
quently pcoj)le read newspaper stiips, the more likely they aie to icad comic 
magazines—50% of those who lead all available newspaper strips, 17% of 
those who read but a few, conversely two-thirds of those who read comic 
books, as cornpared with one-thiid of those who do not, read all or most of 
available newspaper comic strips 
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prove childicii leading them. Regaidic&s o£ educational 
diffeiences, at least twice as many readers as non-icadeis 
appiove comic magazines for children. 

One might expect the loudest outcry against the suit¬ 
ability of comics as leading for childicn to come fioni pai- 
ents But this is not the case 

Proportion Favorabie Toward Comics for Children 
By Ov/ii Comics Reading, Parfntal Status anu Agl 

Combined a«ri 

ne‘ivspal>er 45 and over 30 to 4i Under 30 

coimcs reading (Proportion favorable to iiews|)ai}cr comics) 


REGULAR READERS: 
Rgarf oil! 1051 oil conucs 


Parents 

94% 

83% 

90% 

Non^parents 

87 

76 

86 

Read most comics 




Parents 

83 

81 

76 

Non-parents 

75 

83 

78 

Read a few comics 




Parents 

64 

66 

53 

Non-parents 

S6 

63 

74 

OCCASIONAL READERS 




Parents 

63 

64 

55 

Noft-parents 

52 

52 

53 

NON-READERS 




Parents 

A9 

47 

a 

Non-parents 

37 

a 

a 

Comic magaeine reading 

(Propoition favorable 

to comic 

mnga zincs' 

Usually read co?mc magazines 




Parents 

55% 

48% 

58% 

Nort-p^renta 

51 

67 

55 

Have read nt pasl 




Parents 

27 

32 

39 

Non-parents 

36 

37 

34 

Have never read 




Parents 

27 

35 

21 

Non-parents 

26 

25 

31 


»Base too small for reliable calculation of percentages 

Parental status and age, like education, have less to do 
with approval than has the adult’s own reading habits. 
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Educcttiorij ciiicl pfircntcil stcitiis h 3 .vcj howsvcr^ iiitcr^ 
esting and significant relationships to attitudes toward chil¬ 
dren’s comics reading In analyzing volunteered criticism 
of comic magazines, we find this illustrated. 

Regal d less of age, the more educated criticize comic 
magazines with greater frequency than the less educated 

Proportion of Aduits Voluntpj^ring Criticisms of Comic Magazines 
A b Heading for Children, bv Age and Educafion 


Educotwn 

45 and over 

30 to 44 

Under 30 

College 

51% 

50% 

51% 

High School 

41 

50 

46 

Gianimar Scliool 

34 

35 

39 


Parental status also has an influence on the fiequency of 
criticism. 


Proportion or Adults Volunteliung Criticisms of Comic Magazines 
AS Reading for Children, by Age and Parental Status 


Pdiental Siahis 

No children 
Childicii under 6 
Childicn 6-18 


45 and over 30 to 44 


35% 39% 

a 45 

53 49 


i^Too few cases for icliablc calculation of percentage 


Under 30 

46%“ 

46 

47 


While iinclci the age of 30 parental status has no influ¬ 
ence on the frequency of cnlicism, on the whole paients 
have considerably more to say against comic magazines 
than non-paicnts 

Education and age influence the nature of criticism If 
the piopoition of cnticism on the score of the possible dan¬ 
gers of comic magazine i eading, to that on the scoi e of its 
undesiiable ciiltuial influence, is expiesscd as a latio, we 
find: 


* Tins lindiiif; is not discrepant with that above to the effect that as large 
a proportion of parents as of non-parents are favorable to children reading 
the comics Many respondents favorable to children reading comics, never¬ 
theless criticivcd their cditoiial content These would seem to have been 
predominantly older parents 
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Ratio OP Criticism of Childrln's Comics Mac-a/ifi Ri xhincj as Dangiiious 
TO Criticism as Cultural! v Unihsiraih j, iw A<»t m’d Education 


Education 

4*> nm^ over 

30 to 14 

Under 30 

College 

I 5 

17 

1 7 

High School 

21 

27 

3 9 

Grammar School 

23 

^9 

96 


The oldei, college educated deploie the cultuuil level o£ 
the editorial content of conne magazines almost as fie- 
quently as they decry its possible dangers The younger 
gtammai school educated ciiUcize the cultuial level of 
comic magazines only onc-tenth as frequently as they ex- 
pi ess appi eliension ovei its possible danger J-Towcvei , edu¬ 
cation has a stionger inlluencc on the natuic of criticism 
than age 

Where Are We 

In stimmaiyj adult ciiticism of comics as reading foi 
cluldien is primal ily directed at comic magannes* 65% 
aie unqualifiedly of the opinion ncwspapei comics are suit¬ 
able leading, while only 36% aie unqualifiedly of the same 
opinion as to comic magazines Comics thought of as \vi it- 
ten foi cliiidien, and those about family life aic highly 
approved Those about child chaiaclers aie little ci ilicizcd 
Appioval IS largely as reci cation, but much approval is un- 
rationalized attitude, considerable appioval is negative. 

Ciiticism IS laigely diiected at adventure comics, Its ba¬ 
sis IS piepondercntly apprehension ovei Iheii imputed dan- 
gei to character and mental health, much less but appie- 
ciably ovei their undesirable influence on cultuial develop¬ 
ment 

The strongest factoi in determining adults’ attitudes is 
theii own comics leading habits — the more comics the 
adult reads himself, the moic likely he is to appiovc chil¬ 
dren reading comics. Education has a real, but less effec¬ 
tive iiifluetice on adult attitudes — the higher the dcgi ec of 
education the more reseivations are cxpiesscd about com¬ 
ics as reading foi childien Parents of children of leading 
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age and living at home, 6-17, arc tlie most interested in and 
the most articulate about comics as children’s reading — 
they make inoie favoiable, but also more unfavorable ciiti- 
cisiTis, 

On the whole, Ainciican adults approve the comics as a 
medium of enleilainnicnt for children. Foitimately, this 
approval is neither iimvcisal noi complacent Theie is a 
consideiable and healthy feuiient of ciiticism - a ferment 
that should iiiciease the comics' social usefulness as a me¬ 
dium of communication, but is unlikely to cause any great 
devaluation of the first amendment. All of which is Indica¬ 
tive of a healthy democracy 


Harvey Zorbaiigh is chairman of New York University Scliooi of Educa¬ 
tion’s Department of Educational Sociology, and director of its Workshop 
on the Carloo)] Narrative as a Mediimi of Communicatioi] He dnected the 
research from which the data for this article are drawn. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF COMICS AS 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 

Katharine H. Hutchinson 

This is a repoi t on an cxpeiimenl, coopei alivcly conduct¬ 
ed by the Curriculum Laboratoiy of the UnivcisiLy of 
Pittsburgh and the Comics Woikshop of .New Yoik Uni- 
veisity, in the use of comics as instructional inalciials in 
the classioom. 

The philosophy iindeilying this expenment may be brief¬ 
ly stated. Theie should be harmony between the child's on¬ 
going life activities and his expeiienccs in the school — new 
learning always is a continuation or expansion of learning 
already possessed by the leainei. The nonnal activities of 
childien involve the same subject mateiial that constitutes 
the school curriculum — geography, history, science, lan¬ 
guage and other academic ai eas are pi esent in unot ganized 
form in the day by clay activities of children. Reading com¬ 
ics is a well mgh universal out-of-school activity Instead 
of being rejected and divorced fiom school experience, 
might it not profitably be accepted and related to teaching 
and learning? 

Puck — the Comic Weekly was used as the vehicle foi 
exploring this possibility. The Cuiiiculum Laboratoiy 
analyzed Puck — the Comic Weekly’s featuics for theme 
and chai acteristic content, maturity lequiied of leadeis, 
relative inteiest for each sex, and lelationship of content to 
conventional school curriculum. 

Using this content analysis as a point of depai ture a pi¬ 
lot study m schools of the Pittsburgh Area of the use of 
comics as instructional material in the classioom was con¬ 
ducted The results of this study wcie cooperatively ana¬ 
lyzed by the Curiiculum Laboiatoiy, and the Comics 
Workshop. A manual was then prepared describing the 
projected expenment, summarizing expeiienccs in liy-out 


236 
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Study and offering suggestions as to how comics reading 
may be related to cun iculum and insti action * 

Teachers throughout the country were then offered the 
opportunity to paiticipate in the experiment Two thousand 
and twenty-seven teachers, geographically distributed over 
twenty-seven states, expressed interest in so doing. They 
received the manual Each week they also leceived an ad¬ 
vanced copy of Puck — the Comic Weekly, and a news¬ 
letter analyzing its content and offering suggestions as to 
its use The newsletter quickly became a medium for the 
exchange of ideas and experience among the participants 

At the conclusion of the experiment participants re¬ 
ceived a questionnaire asking their evaluation of their ex- 
pei ience. It is not known how many of the 2,027 teachers 
who leceived the materials made use of them during the 
thirteen weeks of the experiment. Four hundred and 
thirty-eight teachei s who had, however, returned the ques- 
tionnaii e. There follows a summary of their experience as 
revealed in their contributions to the newsletter during the 
course of the experiment, and their replies to the question¬ 
naires at its end 

The subject areas in which the comics were reported as 
being used, the types of classroom or home use, and the 
relative number of participants making such use were' 


ScJfOoI .Subjects 


Language 

Reading 

Literature 

Social Studies 

Personal'Social Relations 

Science 


28 per cent 
54 ** 

28 " ” 

77 '' 

46 ” ” 

22 ” 


Classroom AcHvUy 


Reading Exercises 
Oral Story Telling 
Class Discussion 
Written Composition 
Picture Study 
Helping Slow Readers 


51 per cent 

61 ” ’’ 

78 

16 ” 

32 ” ” 

29 *' 


The tables leveal that, at one time or another duiing the 
thirteen weeks, the comic strips included materials that 

*Tliosc mteicsted tii securing a copy of this manual, CoiniM ^ 
room, may do so by addresstne Harvey ZorbaugU, Com.es Workshop, School 
of Education, New York University 
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could be used as a resouice in each of the conventional 
school subjects, and for the more common of classroom 
activities. It is not possible to repoi t the insti uctional use¬ 
fulness of these comics for different age groups quantita¬ 
tively, became while the participants included representa¬ 
tives from each of the four levels, — primary, intci mediate, 
junior and senior high school, the iclalivc numbeis in each 
could not be equated. Judging from the clisti ibution of 
lespondees by giade levels, the greatest availability for use 
of comics in instiuction appeals to be in the middle giades 
and junior high school. 

How the comic strips were ielated to instruction is illus¬ 
trated by one of the participants’ use of the “Prince Vali¬ 
ant” stoiy of Febiuaiy 29, 1948 The episode in this issue 
pertained to the retum of the Vikings to theii home land 
after they had spent a winter m the neighboi hood of Lake 
Ontario. 

This comic is largely picloiial with limited verbal text, 
but the latter gives clues foi the undci.standing of the pic¬ 
tures. In this case theie were the expressions — “Wc go to 
a far land”; “We sail down the gicat lake and come to the 
place of the thousand islands”, “a cm rent aids them”, and 
“ship lunges madly down the rapids 

The teacher piesented the following study questions: 
What do the phiases “great lake,” “thousand islands,” sug¬ 
gest as to the location of Prince Valiant’s ship? What 
country was their destination? (Previous installments had 
revealed that the Vikings weie breaking camp and going 
home ) Near what lake had the Vikings passed the wintei ^ 
What does the presence of “island mountain,” “thousand 
islands,” and “rapids” suggest about the oi igin of the St 
Lawrence River? Make use of the map of North Ameiica 
and try to find the route home that would be taken What 
might be the reason why Northern Kuropeans i cached 
America before Western Europeans? 

The participant reported that the class identified the St 
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Lawrence River and Lake Ontario from the allusions in 
the text Map study located these features and the pupils 
found that the Viking’s ship was sailing toward the Atlan¬ 
tic with Greenland as its destination Discussion brought 
out several facts bearing on the discovery of America: the 
Vikings were neaier than the Western Europeans, they 
knew mole about the Atlantic Ocean, and probably they 
were better sailors From a relief map of North America 
the pupils could observe how the St. Lawrence had cut 
through the Appalachian high land and decided that the 
process must still be going on because of the presence of 
rapids and locky islands. The lesson also raised some ques¬ 
tions to be answered by fuither study the origin of the 
Great Lakes; when i ivers cut through mountains what is 
the movement, rivers down or mountains up? And why 
don’t we use the Norsemen’s route to Europe? 

A wide variety of instructional methods as applied in dif¬ 
ferent subject areas were leported by the participants. The 
largest numbei was in the subjects reading, and oral and 
written language The participants generally agreed that 
based on the comics in which the children already had intei- 
est, reading and language activities had greater zest and 
were entered on with increased interest It was also report¬ 
ed that the physical form of the comic strip which gives 
clues in the pictures to the meaning of the printed text, was 
an aid in assisting poor leaders Following are the instiuc- 
tional methods and devices that were developed in connec¬ 
tion with the use of comics for reading activities: Reading 
foi stoiy and inteipretation; identification of new words, 
finding meaning from context and dictionaiy, carrying the 
thread of the stoiy from installment to installment; antici¬ 
pating the development of continued stories; identifying 
allusions to literary chaiacters, supplementary reading le- 
lated to geography, histoiy, science growing out of allu¬ 
sions in comic strips, and finally the use of selected strips 
for diagnostic work in reading relating to comprehension, 
word identification, intei pretation and phonics. 
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Selected comic strips were used to provide material to 
stimulate speaking and writing. The advantage lepoited 
was that the class group had a shaied expeiience when they 
obseived the same strip which stimulated oial or wiitten 
language. The language activities mentioned wcie oial le- 
telling of stories, lewrite of stoiics in piosc fotm, lewiite 
of balloons to express different development of stoiy, wilt¬ 
ing dialogue for pantomime ships, rewiite of halloons ex¬ 
pressed in ungrammatical or provincial language, writing 
scenaiios for favoiite comics and di aniatizahon of selected 
stories. 

Many of the ships included science, history, lileraliire 
and geogtaphy. This subject matter appeared either in the 
form of direct reference or by implication in the characteis 
and setting of the stoiy Among the strips rich in such con¬ 
tent were, “Prince Valiant,” “Dick’s Advcntuies in Di eam- 
land,” “Jungle Jim,” and “Buz Sawyei.” The teachei s re¬ 
ported that interest in the stoiy led out to inleiest in the 
school content related to the story The pseudo-scicnce in 
“Flash Gordon” was used by some gcneial science teacheis 
as a lead to the study of related science that was sound 
Among the learning activities in the content subjects iiien- 
tioned by the participants were map study of locale of 
story, identification and follow-up study of historical allu¬ 
sions, science and pseudo-science allusions, and geogiapliy 
allusions. 

Many teachers discoveied comic ships to be paiticulaily 
useful in special classes and for slow learning pupils in leg- 
ular classes. Children in these groups are usually ovci age 
for the level of school work they are attempting and school 
material prepared for the giade level is often too childish 
m subject material for these pupils. A numbci of comic 
strips proved to be a resource in this situation. The text of 
some strips is. written in simple language but the action 
deals with more mature interests. The intei est of these old¬ 
er children in the strip led to reading practice, difficult to 
get with conventional materials. 
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The concensus of opinion as to the usefulness of the 
various stiips, by giacle level and subject, is as follows: 

1. "Dick’s Adventures in Dreamland” — Glade level, 
intermediate and high school. This comic pioved to be an 
effective insLuiment in teaching American history Pupils 
were attracted by the costumes and pioperties which gave 
reality to the stoi y It was found to be available both for 
histoiy and geogiaphy study and source material in read¬ 
ing and language, 

2 “Bringing Up Father” — Giade level; high school. 
The maturity of these stories limited their usefulness to 
the upper giades This comic reflects a number of different 
pioblems in social relations and portrays many familiar 
social situations and these were used in the study and dis¬ 
cussions of personal and social behavior 

3. “Flash Goidon” — Grade level* high school. This 
vigorous tale in science fantasy is presented in good simple 
language It was used as practice material for reading 
activities. The science and pseudo-science was projected in¬ 
to disctts.sion and further reading. It was found that the 
adventuie theme attracted the poor reader, hesitant other¬ 
wise to make an effoit, 

4. “Little King” — Grade level, junior and senior high 
school This strip was found to be too subtle for younger 
children but was available on upper levels for both human 
behavior study and language activities 

5. “Donald Duck” — Grade level • primary, intermediate 
and jiinioi high school. The frequent moral lessons in 
these stories were used to piovokc discussion of peisonal 
and social behavioi problems in the story. The stories were 
adaptable to different leading and language activities 

6 "Blondie” — Grade level junior and senior high and 
occasionally intermediate This comic depicting many fam¬ 
ily situations and problems was used as the basis of study 
of individual and group behavior. This strip frequently 
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turns a neat plot and was adaptable to oial and wiitten 
reproduction by pupils. 

7. "Buz Sawyer" — Grade level- inteimediate and high 
school. This rowdy and varied adventure story was of 
greatest use as i ending inatei lal, especially for the i etai d- 
ed reader who needed to be attracted by novelty of content 
The frequent geography and science allusions weie used as 
leads for supplementary work. 

8 "Tillie the Toiler” — Grade level: high school. The 
“smoothies,” who are the principals in this strip, appealed 
to the teen age group and were leads to the consideration of 
the pupil’s own personal and social behavior pi obleins. The 
stiip was also used for language study exercises. 

9 “Jungle Jim” — Giade level- inteimediate and high 
school This continued adventure story was used as reading 
material, especially for older boys with letarded leading 
skills The background geogiaphy, history, and science con¬ 
tent was used as points of depaitiue for further study in 
textbook or othei sources. 

10 “Room and Board” — Grade level intei mediate and 
high school This strip when appropriate was used as a 
basis for discussion of human behavior with particular ref- 
eience to the different human types who appear in the strip. 
Novel language activities were based on this comic 

11. “Little Iodine” — Grade level: intermediate and ju¬ 
nior high school. This strip was popular with children and 
had a wide variety of uses Many angles of child-parent 
behavior were used as a basis foi discussions in family i e- 
lations. The sharpness of the plots in the stones made them 
adaptable to retelling by pupils. 

12. “The Phantom” — Giade level: intermediate and 
high school This fantastic adventuic strip was good pi ac- 
tice reading material both foi noiinal and iclarded lead¬ 
ers. The allusions to geography, science and pseudo-science 
provided basis for discussion and reading in these fields 
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13. “Little Annie Rooney” — Grade level intei mediate 
and high school The age of the lead in this strip made it 
possible for middle-aged children to project themselves into 
the story and the adventure interest led them to read for 
meaning. The strip was of unusual value as a source of 
leading mateiial. Frequent mentions of histoiy and geog¬ 
raphy weie given school subject application. 

14 “Lone Rangel” — Grade level, intermediate and 
high school This stoiy was of chief interest to boys in the 
middle years and used in reading and language woi k. The 
setting in the old West was a sotiice of appeal, especially 
to boys. 

15 “Uncle Remus” — Grade level: primary and inter¬ 
mediate Many of the stories in animal parable were inter¬ 
esting sources for discussions of behavior and social rela¬ 
tions The reading material in the vernacular, while diffi¬ 
cult, provided challenging leads to language activities. Not 
the least of the values of this strip reported, was its use for 
wholesome school room enjoyment, 

16. “Believe It or Not” — Grade level- intermediate and 
high school. This informational pictorial was used both as 
means and end in instruction The striking and novel facts 
were of themselves worthy of study and learning Many 
items were used as introductions to fuither readings and 
study in histoiy, geogiaphy, science, and mathematics 

17, “Barney Google and Snuffy Smith” — Grade level* 
intei mediate and high school. This was a valuable strip for 
instructional pin poses when recognized as a poitrayal of 
characters and life in a baclcward legion. Character studies, 
primitive living, simple and immediate moral values, all aie 
present in this comic fioin time to time and were contrasted 
with moie sophisticated life The piovincial langp.iage pro¬ 
vided basis for teaching language by contiast 

18 “Prince Valiant” — Grade level intermediate and 
junior high school Found available for history, geography, 
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and science readings and activities. Many of the picture 
panels weie useful foi intensive study in relation to these 
fields This comic had fi cquent mention, by the participants 
in 1 elation to art activities. 

A large majority of the teacheis who paiLicipated ui the 
experiment appraised their expei lence with the use of com¬ 
ics in the classroom favorably. 

General Evaluation of Study dy Responding Pa rtigipants 


(m 

per cent) 

Yes 

No 

Uftccrtotn or no 
ans^ver 

Enjoyed experiment 

83 

]2 

5 

Used device for first time 

62 

38 

0 

Found htlpful for motivation 

74 

18 

8 

Increased individual participation 

79 

4 

17 

Helped pupil-teaclicr relations 

58 

38 

4 

Increased interest m reading 

42 

11 

25 


Appraisal, howevei, was not unifoimly favorable In 
general, the more frequent ciiticisnis of using comics in 
the classroom were that cuiient strips do not fit into the 
sequence of woik going on in the classroom: education is 
serious business and should not be approached through lev¬ 
ity ; comics inti odiice impi oper language, they make learn¬ 
ing too easy, parents misunderstand and inisintcrpiet the 
purpose of comics in the classroom; teacheis do not have 
time to do these extra things. We will leave these com¬ 
ments foi the intei pretation of the individual readei. Some 
of them certainly aie quite valid eithei as weaknesses oi 
difficulties On the other hand, some of them point to a 
philosophy of education opposed to that which underlies 
this study. 

On the positive side, this report will be closed by quotes 
from two letters, one an evaluation by a school piincipal 
and another by a lay observer. 

"I have been using selected comic sti ips to stimulate reading in¬ 
terest and for pupil critical analysis of conversation used ui these 
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comics. I have found for many poor readers comics have strength¬ 
ened their desire to read well, for they see reading as an immediate 
means to obtain the full pleasuie that can come from comics Pupils 
have become self ciitical of their own speech and their learning does 
not stop each day with the close of school, for the pupil leads with 
independent analysis the comics of his daily paper ” 

—T. S. F. Pnncipal; Plope Valley, Rhode Island 

A possible by-pioduct of the study came fiom an unex¬ 
pected source. The conespondent, whose letter is repro¬ 
duced, on his own initiative examined the study materials 
and made the following comments 

''My first reaction is one of adiiiiiation for the manner in which 
you have converted an entertainment medium into an educational 
medium My second reaction is a feeling that your plan must 
inevitably produce better comics by the moie responsible artists 
When an artist realizes that his own feature is being closely studied 
by school children under competent teacher gmdaiice, and that he is 
contributing to the social awareness and moral development of grade 
pupils, he must suiely delineate his own cliaiacters and situations 
with greater care As your plan gams wider use and acceptance it 
will certainly result m lifting the level of comics ** —Mr. Frank 
Reilly, Director Books and Comic Division, Walt Disney 
Productions. 


Katharine H Hutchinson is a critic teacher of the Falk School of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsbuigh She directed the pilot study and experiment she de¬ 
scribes above, and is the author of Comtes In The Classroom 


REVIEWS 

“The Story of a Discussion Program,” by Joseph Cahn, 
Eduai d C Lindemaii, Albert N Meyers, Shii ley Star, and 
otheis Edited by Alice Ballaine and Winified Fisher. New 
Yoik Adult Education Council, 1948, 94 pp. 

This booklet, subtitled "Veterans and Their Neighbois Get To¬ 
gether on Public Issues”, has an mtciest and long-iange value which 
are not suggested adequately either by the title or the subtitle 
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During the early months of 1946, the New York Adult Education 
Council initiated an expeiiment dtsciissioii gioiip pioject which in¬ 
volved thiity sepaiate gioups, vaiying in mcinlicisliii) from fouiteen 
to sixty persons, about half of wlioni wcie vctcians and half non- 
veterans These groups weie recruited and adininisteied by com¬ 
munity organizations experienced in adult education Council 

felt, the non-veterans would have an oppoitiinity to shaic the 
ihoiights and experiences of the veteians, and in tuin piovidc the 
veteians with inforinatjon about issues that had aiiscn during then 
absence fiom the country This fiee exchange of ideas might help 
prevent a gap between the veteians and the non-vetcians in fact the 
two groups might find that their most senous pioblcnis were iden¬ 
tical" The sponsors and administrators of the pioject acted upon 
the conviction that effective gtoup discussion can be a valuable 
means of educating people for constiactive citizenship. 

Upon the conclusion of the discussion senes, infoimed obseiveis 
commented that projects of this natuie could facilitate icacljust- 
ments between veterans and civilians, and could conlnbute to citizen¬ 
ship participation in community and national life 

In its desciiptioii and analysis of discussion gioup techniques, 
beginning with the organization and administiaton of discussion 
groups, the booklet offers a contribiitJOii foi all wlio are concerned 
with discussion methods PioEessoi Lindeman has outlined clearly 
the factors which make foi pui poseful, logical gioiip discussion 
Of partjculai value is a chapter by Dr Albeit N Mayeis, clesciibing 
the psychological mechanisms which opeiate in the discussion group 
process His comments, as well as those of Professor Luidcman, 
emphasize the critically impoitant lole of the discussion leadeis who 
must understand not only subject mattei content but also the feel¬ 
ings and needs which individuals bring to their expeiience m the 
group. 

Irving Brodsky 

Student Personnel Seivices in General Education, by Paul 
J. Brouwer. American Council on Education, 1949, 317 
pages. 

Mr, Brouwer's book is one of four volumes that make up the 
final report of the cooperative study on geneial education earned 
on by the American Council on Education fioni January 1939 to 
September 1946 Over twenty colleges participated in this undet- 
takiiig Their findings m the field of student personnel services 
are inteiesting 
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The authoi contends that education is the process through which 
the total peifaonality of the student is developed and he discloses the 
methods used by the cooperating colleges to fuither this develop¬ 
ment The study reveals seveial ways of identifying and satisfying 
the needs of the vindergiaduate and analyyes personnel services such 
as tests and records, counseling and extia cuiuculai pui suits Mr 
Brouwei argues effectively that teaching itself, living accommoda¬ 
tions, dining facilities and university buddings aie also personnel 
services and insofar as they fail to meet the needs of all students 
they are not doing a capable educational job 
Anyone seal chiiig for a panacea to solve all college peisonnel 
problems must look fiuther than this volume Mr Brouwer affiims 
that the workability of various techniques and methods depends 
largely on the individual college situation and he proves his point 
admirably in an interesting chapter dealing with the sociological 
principles m different campus subcultures 
This study of personnel principles and practices in highei edu¬ 
cation is a useful guide for anyone who works wth college students 

Arthur B Murphy 

Education for an Incliistiial Age, by Alfred Kahler and 
El nest Hamburgei. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Pi ess 1948 XV and 334 pages. $3.75. 

EDUCATION FOR AN INDUSTRIAL AGE exploies the re¬ 
lationship between the economic structure and the educational sys¬ 
tem of the United States The study grew out of a leseaich project 
on ^Technological Trends and the Flexibility of Labor” conducted 
by the Institute of World Affairs from 1943 to 1947 Some in¬ 
teresting facts concerning the economic structure of the country are 
piesented and an attempt is made to picture the program of voca¬ 
tional education that has evolved to meet the needs of our industrial 
society For some reason, appendices are included which treat of 
education in some of the Euiopean countiies The authors conclude 
that despite our underlying philosophy of demociatic education, the 
piesent educational system is heavily overweighted on the side of 
prepaiatioii foi professional pursuits, while for the vast sector of 
the laboi foide whose woik depends on technological knowledge 
and manual skills, there are insufficient training oppoi tiinities 

William P Sears 
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NEEDED: XTECHNOLOGY FOR IDEOLOGICAL 
CONTROVERSY 
An Editorial 

As fear and misti ust have swept post-war Amei ica, it is 
increasingly clear that we have learned little about how to 
deal with controversy arising out of ideological conflict 
In this author’s four years with a semi-public agency, The 
Mayor’s Committee on Unity of New .York City, he came 
to the conclusion that in many respects this phase of inter¬ 
group 1 elations was more baffling than that of conflict aris¬ 
ing over lace problems. In the latter, one could consider 
that science and morality were on his side. Only the bigot 
or the Ignorant would contend that the ultimate solution to 
the problems of race would be other than the integration of 
all gioups into the common life of the community The 
problems were those of timing, strategy, and how fast one 
could move the social process along. The ultimate goals 
vvei e clear. 

The patterns of ideological conflict, however, aie not so 
simple Who is right and who is wrong is a matter of faith, 
philosophy, and belief The differences are those of values, 
and new answei s must depend upon the emergence of new 
values before the conflict is i esolved The ci cation of such 
values must depend upon keeping the channels of communi¬ 
cation open so all points of view can be considered, btit must 
equally depend tipon sufficient cohesweness that differences 
can be aired without the group falling apart. 

The thi eats to academic freedom, loyalty oaths for teach- 
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ets, g-iiilt by association tests, banning of the Nation Mag¬ 
azine in J^ew York City schools, conti ovei sies ovci le- 
leasecl time foi leligioiis instruction, Federal aid to non- 
piibJic schools, and the Pccksicill riot are iiifhcalivc of the 
range of these controversies 

Whatever else we know about handling such conflict we 
Icnow that Peelcskill is not the solution. We know that the 
defenses of democracy are built in the minds of men by a 
piocess which emphasizes understanding issues This is in 
contrast to many of the cuuent nostuims which would 
shield people fioni exposuic to the other side of the contro¬ 
versy, by processes of banishing the opponent, censonng 
what he has to say, intimidating him, oi withholding his 
point of view f i om public discussion 

This number of the Journal presents seveial ai tides 
dealing with facets of this issue It is hoped that fi om time 
to time some contiibution can be made to the development 
of a technology for handling this aspect of intergioiii) con- 
Ihct. In the meantime, we must (a) keep the channels of 
public discussions open (see articles by Smith and Singci ), 
(b) refine our media of communication (see Hager), (c) 
present differing points of view (Bindci), and (d) find 
the areas of common interest which do not involve conflict 
where we may cooperate with each other and thei eby come 
to have confidence in each other (Caipenlcr). 

It is not enough that educators should piotcct children 
from exploitation by those who are Communists It is 
etjually enjoined upon us that we shall not let powei ful 
vested inteiests exploit our profession nor those we teach 
by using the “Reds” as whipping boys to deliver Amci ica 
into an aulhoi itai ianism of the righl. Of the two the hitlei 
is perhaps the gi eater dangei at the present time, I’he hope 
lests in our being astute enough to use these contioveisics 
foi then educational value and at the same time develop a 
technology by which to handle them in a positive way 

Dan W. Dodson 



TEACHER LOYALTY AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Philip M. Smith 

The conscientious teacher is traditionally expected to 
dedicate his talents to the search for and dissemination of 
truth In the spiiit of honest, scientific inquiry it is his duty 
to study all aspects of a problem, ii respective of their polit¬ 
ical implications Nothing could be more fitting, therefore, 
than that academic freedom should be a priceless heritage 
of the American form of government. For one of the first 
acts of a totalitarian dictator is to curb liberty of thought 
and expression in the classroom which we consider the very 
crucible of democi acy 

Since the close of the war there have been many indica¬ 
tions that the loyalty of our teachers is under suspicion. A 
number of state legislatures have gone so far as to conduct 
investigations designed to root out any who might be pro¬ 
fessed Communists Although the question of whether 
membership in the Communist Party is pnma facie evi¬ 
dence of intent to commit unlawful acts may yet have to be 
filially tested in the courts, most educational institutions 
believe that such affiliation so limits a teacher’s usefulness 
as to constitute justifiable grounds for dismissal * 

As a result of misguided zeal to punish the “Reds”, it is 
unfortunate that some of these inquii ies have been marked 
by 11 responsible statements and deliberate misrepresenta¬ 
tion Usually conducted in an atmosphei e of suspicion, ten¬ 
sion, and bilteiness, they have geneiated much more heat 
than light A realistic appraisal of the situation reveals that 

^ llie Amcncan A^souaLion of University Piofessors holds that ‘'so long 
as the Communist Paity in the United States is a legal political party, alhlia- 
tioii with that paity in and of it:»elf should not be regarded as a justifiable 
reason foi exclusion trom the academic profession " In tins connection it is 
intcrcsling to note that a poll of 339 University of Michigan faculty members 
on a pi oposed bill to bai Cominumsts from teaching m state riiianced schools 
and colleges showed 51 per cent opposing it, 41 pei cent favoring it, and 8 
per cent undecided Students also went on record as opposing tlie bill by a 
sinular margin 
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all too often has the definition of Communism used by the 
interrogators been vague and unconvincing^ Certain hear¬ 
ings deteriorated into name-calling sessions in which the 
issue under discussion was used as a political football De¬ 
spite the fact that nearly all teacheis undei suspicion 
were finally given a clean bill of health, in a few instances 
innocent pei sons were maligned almost to the point of char- 
actei assassination by self-constituted “thought police.” 

A common method of disci editing teachers is through 
assuming “guilt by association ” ^ For example, should a 
social worker, a labor leader, a clergyman," a teacher, and 
an admitted Communist all happen to endorse a pi ejected 
piece of welfare legislation—^merely because they consider 
it a matter of justice to do so—our modern gestapo tend to 
assume that they must be deliberately following the “pai ty 
line.” If all five are observed in conference, rumors may 
easily spread to the eftect that four are “fellow travelers,” 
since “birds of a feather flock together.” It would be just 
about as sensible to argue that because several prominent 
industrialists and a known Fascist had jointly agreed to 
oppose higher coiporation taxes they must Ihei efore be en¬ 
gaged in a dastardly plot engineered by Fascist reaction¬ 
aries to undermine the government While it seems incred¬ 
ible that thinking people would take seriously such an ob¬ 
viously irrational approach, the very fact that it is today so 
widely used suggests that we have embaiked in desperation 
upon a “witch hunt”, piobably more from hysterical fear 
than anything else According to President Alexander G. 

2 A glaiing example of this was seen in the so-calied ’‘Mundt Bill’* The 
I^rancisco C/tramde warned that it * leaves an cnoimous net which un¬ 
doubtedly would enmesh many an innocent minority bent only on advancing 
liberal ideas but vulnerable to the narrow suspicions of a witch hunter 
There is in this bill too much leeway for evil, for the boundless imputation 
of ^gLiilt by association’” (April 16, 1948) 

® Aroused by what were termed unfounded accusations, the Council of 
Bishops of the Methodist Church charged that the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities had falsely created the impression that the churches had 
been infiltrated by Communists and that church leaders were following the 
party line (December 4, 1948) 
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Ruthven, of the University of Michigan, 

“We are now in a period of stress, strain, and confusion Anyone, 
including teachers and students, who questions the status quo, how¬ 
ever honestly, may come under suspicion There are signs that under 
the pretense of protecting democracy persons who arc not familiar 
with the work of our schools . are interfering with the work of in¬ 
structors by unfounded criticism and by condemnation of individuals 
by association ” 

Is It permissible for teachers to point out the defects, as 
well as the virtues, of our cconoimc system ^ Must we blind 
our eyes to such evils as slum housing, child labor, chronic 
unemployment, inadequate medical care, old age insecurity, 
and facial and religious bigotry because some think it “un- 
pati iotic” to mention these things to youth ? Which is the 
more dangerous to the American way of life, filthy, dis¬ 
ease-breeding, crime-infested slums, that are the training 
ground for children who learn to hate our vaunted system 
because it has deprived them of a fair chance in life, or the 
teachers who call attention to the problem and suggest that 
something must be done about it? No less an authoiity than 
former Attorney-General Tom Clark has said concerning 
the 01 igin of Communism in the United States . 

“Their coiruption, like ciime, thrives and grows on ignorance and 
poverty. The most eflcctive way to fight them both is by removing 
then causes Subversive activity spiings from an ever present sense 
of economic and social injustice—and absence of hope and faith 

Is It wise to permit a teacher to be coeiced into voicing 
political views of only the dominant economic groups ^ For 
is he not obligated to concern himself with the opinions 
of all stiata of society, including the undei privileged at 
the bottom of the social scaled “ Should his statements and 

Loo/i maga/ine, August 30^ 1949 

® Referring to the case of an Evansville College professor dismissed for 
helping to sponsor a tally foi Henry Wallace and Ins Progressive Party, the 
Chuaffo Sun observed “leachers who aic supposed to train young people 
for deiiiociacy cannot be expected to remain aloof from the democratic proc¬ 
ess Nor has anybody the right to compel teachers to confine then political 
thiukuig to coixvcntioually or socially-approved vehicles of expiession” An 
AAUP committee has found Evansville College guilty of a gross violation 
of academic freedom 
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actions have revolutionary implications and seem a “clear 
and present dangei ” to the state, we certainly have recourse 
Ill the com ts. and theie are other channels available for the 
redress of legitimate grievances Anyone who violates a 
law can be punished, but we may not penalize a man for 
what he thinks In luling the ,Maiyland “Ober Law” in¬ 
valid, Judge Joseph Sherbow said that a law “may not 
intiiide into the realm of ideas, leligioiis and political be¬ 
liefs and opinions” and that it “deals with overt acts, not 
thoughts,” punishing only “for acting, not thinking ” " As 
a pai tial basis foi his decision, he quoted the classic state¬ 
ment of Justice Jackson, of the United States Supreme 
Court 

“II theie IS any fixed star in oui constitutional constellation it js 
that no official, liigh or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, icligion, or other matters ol opinion, or force 
citizens to confess by word or act their faith theicin” (West 
Virginia Board of Education v Bainette) 

To insist that an instructor who often ciiticizes the 
status quo should be regarded with suspicion is sheei non¬ 
sense, since honest criticism is essential to progress under 
our philosophy of goveinmeiit. Those who seek to stifle 
ciiticism may he very much aware of existing injustices 
yet show no inclination to remedy them because of fear 
that social reforms would intei fere with their vested inter¬ 
ests. It is the lesson of histoiy that in such an atmosphere 
of repression aie bom the foices which almost inevitably 
lead to violent political upheavals. 

There is a strong feeling in certain quarters that special 
loyalty oaths should be required of all persons entering the 
teaching piofession At the piesent time, twenty-four states 
and the District of Columbia have laws in force to this 
effect What the pi oponents o£ such legislation may fail to 
leahze is that anyone unsciupulous enough to advocate the 
overthiow of our government hy force—be he Communist, 
Fascist, or otherwise—w ould not hesitate to subscribe to 

® August 15, 1949. This decision was later upheld by a higher court 
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the most stringent oatli that could be devised Certain it is 
that verbal responses are no infallible ci iterion of a man’s 
loyalty. The supreme test is his lecoid as a citizen, for “ac¬ 
tions speak louder than woi ds ” One of the great lessons of 
democi acy is that loyalty cannot be forced, and any individ¬ 
ual determined to perjure himself will do so leadily under 
oath without any qualms of conscience Chancellor Robert 
M Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, holds that the 
voluntaiy method of inspiring loyalty “requires faith 
that when the citizen understands all forms of government 
he will prefer democracy and that he will be a bettei citizen 
if he is convinced than he would be if he were coerced ” 
For some stiange leason, a number of the most outspok¬ 
en defendeis of our American system lesent the fact that 
many teachers are enthusiastic supporters of the welfaie 
policies of the federal govei nment Is it not odd that these 
avowed enemies of foreign ideologies at the same time seem 
distrustful of this development of lepresentative democ- 
lacy^ In almost meaningless repetition of platitudes about 
“states’ rights”, some say they are opposed to a strongly 
centi alized government because it is the “road to serfdom ” 
Yet only through Congressional action, stiengthened by 
Supreme Court decisions, have many of the blessings of 
democracy been extended to large segments of our popula¬ 
tion This applies especially to the Negro whose civil i ights 
have been so flagrantly violated in the past Moreover, to 
leave the pioblem of monopoly—as well as that of labor- 
management relations—to the states would hai dly be feas¬ 
ible in om highly industrialized economy. Warning of the 
dangei of monopoly to oui democi acy, the Detroit Free 
Press commented as follows' 

“We are headed for totalitai lanisin without waiting to be conveited 
to either Coinmimism or Fascism Monopoly will do the job Inevi¬ 
tably, the Federal Trade Commission fears, the present trend towaid 
giant coiporate control spells the end of free enterprise, The result 
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Will be a type of collectivism as complete and ruthless as anything 
that either a Communist or Fascist dream could devise" ’’ 

It IS noteworthy that teachers in high schools—especially 
in smaller communities—are subjected to closer scrutiny 
than those in the colleges, mainly because of the intimate 
surveillance made possible through contacts with parents. 
A social science instructor manifesting the slightest taint 
of radicalism may soon find that his utteiances have be¬ 
come a matter of common knowledge among the towns¬ 
people Piotests against his teaching may then be almost 
cei tain to arise. “ Of course, the principal dangei in such a 
situation is that othei teachers may be so intimidated that 
the opinions they express will insincerely leflcct those of 
the most influential people of the community. 

Inasmuch as tax-suppoi ted colleges are maintained by 
assessments upon all the people, 'why should any single 
group presume to dictate their policies^ Then, too, do not 
oui so-called independent colleges benefit fiom tax exemp¬ 
tions at public expense—in addition to viinous forms of 
fedeial aid, diiect and indirect—and thus have a responsi¬ 
bility to the taxpayers? Studies of the composition of the 
governing boards of American colleges have shown that 
the cai ds ai e stacked in favor of business and professional 
groups, and that labor and agriculture are inadequately 
repiesented. Despite their possible anti-labor bias in some 
cases, it would obviously be unfair foi such boards to urge 
teachers to refrain from openly demonstrating their sym¬ 
pathy foi oiganized labor, should they care to do so. Al¬ 
though unions have received much unfavorable publicity in 
recent years, ° there aie signs that the advantages of collcc- 

’’ July 27, 1948 

0 In Muskegon, Michigan, the American F’edeiation of Labor last year 
demanded a public hearing on the alleged political dismissal of a teacher wiio 
had served there foi 21 yeais By threatening to refuse to support a campaign 
for school funds, certain indtviduals brought pressure to bear upon the school 
superintendent, urging the man's dischaigc This instructor had been the 
center of a controversy many yeais before, when he was demoted from Ingh 
school history teacher to junior higli school mathematics teacher, allegedly 
"for discussing socialism in his classes,” 
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tive baigaming are better understood than heretoloie and 
that labor is gaming friends in the colleges 

Is Communism then actually invading our schools ? This 
is a question of grave concern to all patriotic Americans. 
Foi nobody m his right mind would want his childien in¬ 
doctrinated with radical ideas by some seciet agent of 
Moscow Yet Piesident Henry M. Wiiston, of Blown 
University, for example, maintains that Communism is 
pi actically non-existent on the American campus; while both 
President Howard L Bevis, of Ohio State University, and 
Vice President Iia H Baldwin, of the Univeisity of Wis¬ 
consin, agi ee that thei e is less Communist activity than 
during the depression years The fact that the delegates 
to the 1949 convention of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion sanctioned a proposal barring Communists from the 
teaching profession by an overwhelming margin testifies 
to their almost unanimous agreement on this point 

Those who know our teachers best have often comment¬ 
ed that they seem to reflect, for the most part, the conven¬ 
tional social and economic views of the middle class from 
which they are largely recruited. As for the students, many 
persons feel that if they cannot think for themselves by the 
time they are of college age, the chances are they never will. 
Steeped m conservative traditions, and largely imbued with 
individualistic ideas, if they cannot detect the fallacies of 
alien ideologies there might be something wrong with their 
early home training or with the methods employed to sell 
our system to the world Or, what is peihaps more pioh- 
able, our imperfect democracy may need consideiable 
patching up to rendei its program a more effective antidote 
to cleverly worded totalitanan appeals in a fast-changing 
■world 

® There is evidence thdt organi7cd labor’s case has not been fairly presented 
to the general public in some instances Dr Arthur ICornhauscu of the Colum¬ 
bia University of Applied Research, after examining all labor questions asked 
by opinion samplers from 1940 to 1945, found that only 8, out of a total of 
155, dealt with the positive or favoiable effects of unions 

The National Council for American Education recently released figures 



AN ANALYSIS OF THl NEW YORK PRESS 
TREATMENT OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Henry A. Singer 

Last spring, one of the ^‘most contioversial meetings in 
lecent New York histoiy'”' took place at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. A gioiip of leading American scientists, educa- 
lois, artists and writeis invited their opposite niimheis 
from other parts of the woild, including the wSoviet Zones, 
to a Woild Peace Conference in New York City Suddenly 
a week befoi e the conference, the United States State De- 
paitment condemned the world meeting as communist-in- 
spiied and lefused visas to many delegates — both com- 
iminist and non-comiminist ^—piiinarily from Western 
Euiope The effect was immediate and within a few hours, 
a seiies of provocative events began to take place 

The newspaper account of the conference ran fiom 
sweeping sensationalism to a running battle between the 
conference sponsors and the pi ess. The controversy became 
so heated, the issues so ciitical, that a lational analysis of 
the news tieatinent of the conference seemed inevitable. 
Now, a few months aftei the conference, objective evalua¬ 
tion may be possible. 

This is a preliminary analysis of the events that were re- 
poi ted by the Metropolitan Pi ess during the clays preced¬ 
ing and following the Peace Conference at the Waldorf, 
the week-end of March 27, 1949. The project was expand¬ 
ed into a major study thiotigh the aid of Piofessor Louis 
E Raths, Director of the Centei for Research at New Yoik 
University in which organization the writer has been em¬ 
ployed. 

^ New York Sunday Tiines^ Marcli 27, 1949. ” ^ ^ 

purporting to show the miinber of afliliatioiis of Yale .and Harvard faculty 
members with "Communist front” oigamzations Only 3 per cent ot tlic 
Harvard teachers and 2 per cent of the Yale teachers were found to have 
such ahiliations. 

Pliihp M Smith is Professor ot Sociology at Central Michigan College of 
Education at Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
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The Pi ess, and particularly the Metiopolitan Dailies, 
have moi e than once been under criticism for violating some 
very fundamental piinciples of an accuiate and honest 
jotiinalism "An accurate, truthful account of the day’s 
events are not being met. The news is twisted by the 
emphasis on firstness, on the novel and sensational, by the 
personal interest of owneis, and by pressuie gioups Too 
much of the regular output of the pi ess consists of a mis¬ 
cellaneous succession of stories and images which have no 
relation to the typical lives of real people eveiywhere Too 
often the result is meaninglessness, flatness, distortion, and 
the peipetuation of misunderstandings among widely scat- 
teied groups whose only contact is through these media ’’ ^ 
These findings by the Commission on Fieedotn of the 
Press published in 1947 have been recently supported 
through an investigation of the New York Press by the 
Bureau of Applied Social Reseaich at Columbia Uiiivei- 
sity. In a study of the Metropolitan Newpapei s’ treatment 
of the Condon Case * the Bureau discovered the repoi ting 
had lesulled in a virtual, “Trial by .Newspaper ” ® " the 
nine New York papers showed wide vaiiations in then 
news tieatment of the case, although all were reporting the 
same stoiy. Some piesented a picture pi edoniinantly favor¬ 
able to Di Condon, some predominantly unfavorable As 
lepoited in all the papers the charges against Di Condon 
were vague. The width of the support of Dr Condon le- 
ceived substantial attention in The New York Times, 
Herald Titbune, Star and The New York Post but veiy 
little attention iii the olhei five papeis. The backgiound 

^ A Free and Respcinsible Press — Report of the Coininissioii on Freedom 
of the Press, pp 68, Uiuvcisity of Chicago Piess^ Illinois, 1947 
sTiial by Newspaper — Klapper, J T & Clock, C Y — pps 16-21 Scien¬ 
tific American, February, 1949 

*"Naiiijng Di Eclwaid U Condon, Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards as 'one of the weakest links in our atomic security', a Mouse Mn- 
Amcucan Activities siib-cominittee demanded he be fired” Daily News—^jeny 
Greene, Washington dateline March 1, 1948 
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material revived foi use m the running- news stoiies had 
the effect of building up the case against Dr. Condon but 
did not build up his defense to anywhere the same degree. 
All the papers leported the Committee’s promise to give 
Dr Condon a hearing far moie often than they repoited 
its failure to do so.” * 

In a similar study conducted by Dr. Durward Pruden, 
the press campaign against the appointment of Justice 
Hugo Black was analyzed and found to have been unusu¬ 
ally biased and distorted. Dr. Pruden went so far as to con¬ 
clude, .because of technological growth the publishing 
of newspapers has become big business, and thus the own- 
ei s of big metropolitan dailies think approximately the same 
way on economic and political issues as do the owners of 
any other large-scale businesses Either by design or by a 
community of interests, the great majority of newspapeis 
has become the publicity and lobby front for big business, 
with the consequent one-sided discussion of economic and 
political issues.”’ 

Against these charges and findings lies the amazing rev¬ 
elation that of total space in the New York press as little as 
25% is actually given to news reporting ® 

In setting up the criteria for a content analysis on the 
New York Press Treatment of the Peace Conference one 
soon discovers how many disciepancies and limitations 
there aie in the field of the .Media analysis itself This writ- 
ei drew rather heavily upon Dr Clyde Miller’s material 
fiotn the Institute of Propaganda Analysis. Dr Miller had 
set up a criteria for propaganda which included seven cate- 

* Ibid, pp 21. 

•The Myth of Freedom of Press — Pruden, D Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Vol 19, No, 4, December 1945, pp. 249 R 

"■The First Freedom — Erost, H L — pp 290, Macmillan, New York, 1946 
ALLOCATION OF SPACE IN SIX NEW YORK DAILIES ONE DAY 
IN 1944 

(Times, Tribune, Mirror, News, Sun, Post) (TOTALS) 

%NEWS' 25 9 %NEWS PICTURES 92 %PEATURES 190 
%ADVERTISING 459 
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golies. They were: NAME CALLING (serving to dis¬ 
ci edit by attaching labels), ROSEY GLOW (attaching 
socially approved words in news accounts to the editorial 
position of paper), TESTIMONIALS (by using recog¬ 
nized social leaders to testify for or against position or is¬ 
sue it tends to influence public opinion), TRANSFER (by 
using popular symbols to obtain quick acceptance or i ejec¬ 
tion of idea, person, practice, group or cause), CARD 
STACKING (over or under emphasis), PLAIN FOLKS 
(using popular, socially accepted cliches and phrases and 
attaching them to editorial position), BANDWAGON 
(creating the impression that the editorial position of the 
paper is universal oi majority position) It was felt by the 
writer that the foregoing togethei with words that relate 
to violence, force or coercion beyond the evidence, would 
constitute emotionally charged words or phrases for the 
purpose of this analysis. 

The frequency of such emotionally charged words or 
phrases in a news story would indicate considerable ed¬ 
itorial coloimg of news reporting. By taking the frequency 
of emotionally charged words or phrases, the number of 
verifiable inaccuracies, the number of unsupported charges 
made against individuals or critical issues without includ¬ 
ing reliable source or evidence, and by analyzing the dom¬ 
inant slant of the ai tide, i e. pickets, violence, conference 
pioper, etc we can apply the pro-con-neutral classification 
to the ai tide itself. 

This study involved some sixty editions of the nine Met¬ 
ropolitan papers covering the period, Wednesday, Maich 
23, 1949 to Wednesday, March 30, 1949. The papers stud¬ 
ied were the New York Tunes, Herald-Ttibune, Neiv York 
Post-Home News, New York Stm, World-Telegram, 
Biooklyn Eagle, Daily News, Daily Mirror, and the 
J om nal-American 

Each paper was broken down into items of equal weight 
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In the hnal study this will have to be levised However, it 
was felt in this stage of analysis to keep all the factois flex¬ 
ible with a mininitim of qualification. For this reason there- 
foie a 2 inch, 8 column banner headline is equated with a 
shoit inside page sccondaiy aiticle in tcims of ninneiical 
weight Students of piopaganda and communications anal¬ 
ysis will Ihci efore i ealize that these elementary lindings ai e 
considei ably weakei than if given a more i calistic weight¬ 
ing m terms of placement, length, headline type face, etc. 

A breakdown was set up for every papei, each day of the 
period iindei observation. Theie were eight basic items m 
each paper, plus such additional items as feature columns, 
articles by feature writers and letters to the editoi. These 
last thiee weie included with the editorial classification 
Wherever moie than one secondary article was included 
within a classification that category was inci eased in 
weight propot tionately The unsuppoited charges against 
individuals and critical issues were included as weie all 
verifiable inacctii acies. 

The items iindei Dominant Slant ran as follows Picket¬ 
ing (P), Violence (V), Personalities (PE), Conference 
Pioper (CP), Incidents (I), Countei Rally (CR), State 
Depailment Announcement (SD), Russia (R), Freedom 
of Press (FP), National Association of Maiitifactui ei s 
Invitation (NAM), Geneial (G), 

Perhaps the peak coveiage was reached by the New Yoik 
Joinnal-Amei lean in its Saturday edition, Maich 26, 1949 
Plere is a breakdown of that issue • 


Emofc'ly 



Charged Words Unsuppoited 

Dominant Voriflnljlo Pro. Con 


or 1'hi ft SOS 

Charges 

Slrtnt 

Inacouro’s orNonlral 

Feature Headline 

2 


I 

c 

Feature Stoiy 

8 

6 

I 

4 C 

Secoiidaiy Head 



1 CR 



5 

1 

1 rii 

3C 




1 CP 


Secondary Stones 



1 CR 



19 

9 

2 CP 

3C 

Editorial 

8 

3 

p 

C 
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Editorial Caitoon 1 

R 

c 

Pictuies 

5PE 

IP 



IN 


4P 

7C 

Captions 

5PE 


19 2 

4P 2 

9C 

TOTALS 

Z I 


62 21 

2 Ci^ 6 

Z6C 


3 CP 

IN 


1 R 

IP 


9 P 



11 PE 


Here we see out of twenty-eight items in 

the issue. 

twenty-six were unfavorable, one 

was tieiilral and one fa- 


VOX able The news treatment was slanted predominantly 
upon personalities and the picketing (eleven and nine le- 
spectively). The investigator discoveied twenty-seven uu- 
suppoited charges and veiifiable inaccuiacies and m all, 
thei e were sixty-two emotionally charged words or phrases 
m this one edition. 

Pei haps the most significant aspect of the newspaper 
treatment of the Peace Conference is the influence of the 
pre-conference treatment in creating the bizarre atmo¬ 
sphere itself This was commented upon by Don Hallenbeck 
of CBS Views of the Press, Saturday, April 2, 1949 at 
6 15pm He pointed out the wide disparity between the 
call for 100,000 pickets made by the Journal-American and 
the actual tui nout of something less than a thousand It is 
significant that some of the pickets cai ned the fi ont pages 
of the World-Telegram and the Joitrnal-American and one 
might speculate as to what extent the pickets would have 
turned out even in the few hundred numbers they did if the 
papers themselves hadn’t sounded the claiion call for the 
demonsti ation but had instead bin led the story of the con- 
fei ence or ti eated it as a straight news story 

The low nal-Amencan spearheaded this campaign, head¬ 
lining on Thursday, March 24th and again on Friday, the 
25th, the announcement that 100,000 pickets would demon¬ 
sti ate The Brooklyn Eagle and World-Telegram were next 
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with 50,000 pickets. The Daily News and Daily Minor 
promised tens of thousand and the New Vork Post and 
New York Sun indicated that mass picketing would begin 
Friday, The Nezv York Times and Herald-Tribune more 
conservatively estimated thousands would be expected. 

On Saturday several papei s began i evising these sweep¬ 
ing estimates. Whereas The Daily Mirror claimed in a 3- 
column bold face, page two headline that there had been 
9000 Demonsti ators, further along in the stoiy it was re¬ 
ported that only 800 were actually pickets while the otheis 
were sympathetic crowds acioss the street from the Wal¬ 
dorf. By 7 p m., Fi iday, the Daily Mirror claimed there 
weie ovei 200 pickets. The Daily NewSj calling the demon¬ 
stration the gieatest since VE and VJ day, went on to re¬ 
port that the demonstratois were 150 in number by 6 p m. 
and 550 by 7 ;45 p.m. Friday. 

The Brooklyn Eagle said the picketing staited with 30 
and reached its height with 400 at noon on Friday The 
New York Post, whose editor was a sponsor of the Con¬ 
ference, reported the demonstration began with 50 and 
reached its maximum with 850 by noon according, they 
noted, to police estimates, (*) The New York Post repoiter 
himself observed that there were only a few hundred 
pickets. The Herald-Tribime leported the picketing began 
with a handful and reached 800 by noon They estimated 
350 by 7 pm and listed a police estimate of 2000 by 8 p.m. 
The Nezv York Times indicated the maximum by day was 
500 and by night 1000 The New York Times reporter 
went on to add that it was “less than a 1000... closer to a 
few hundred.” 

The investigator by i eason of his attendance at some of 
the scenes was able to diiectly observe the accuiacy of the 

* Although the Post Publisher and Editor, Ted O Thackery was a spon¬ 
sor, tlic editorial staif was atiti-confcrcnce according to a news story in the 
Telegram which indicated that several hundred dollais were collected in the 
Post Staff office to support the Couiitcr-Rally at Freedom House 
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reporting, especially the numerical items since they were 
easily verifiable. 

The Keynote Session of the Conference was held at 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday moining, March 26. This writer 
observed the proceedings from 9:30 a m, before the session 
began to 12*40 pm. when it ended At 10*10 as this ob- 
seiver went inside the Hall there weie by actual count 26 
pickets and 16 uniformed Patrolmen. At 11.45 when the 
writer was in the lobby he counted 35 pickets and 22 police¬ 
men in front At 12 45 when the Hall emptied there were 
no additions to the picketline although a crowd of some 
three hundred had gathered across S7th Street watching 
the demonstration. 

Only one newspaper was close This was the Brooklyn 
Eagle It reported 35 pickets at Carnegie Plall in its feature 
Sunday stoiy However, somewhere along in the story a 
figuie of 200 was given for the number of demonstrators. 
The New York Post leported 100 pickets of an expected 
3000 The Daily News 200 to 400. The New York Times 
claimed it began with 65 and worked up to 250. The Herald 
Tribune listed 300 pickets and the Journal-American un¬ 
willing to recant on its sweeping predictions estimated that 
the pickets ran in the thousands. 

On the other side, the press was far less generous with 
the number of delegates in attendance Whereas the claims 
of the pickets ran far in excess of the actual numbers, the 
listing of the delegates in attendance at the conference was 
far below the actual attendance 

The Brooklyn EaglOj Nezv York Postj Journal-American 
and the Daily News listed 1500 in attendance inside Car¬ 
negie tlall The Nezv York Times said the Plall was filled 
to its capacity, 2700 The House Manager of the Hall stat¬ 
ed to this writer that every seat was occupied according to 
each sections Chief usher’s report The House holds 2840 
It was this observer’s estimate that there were from 75 to 
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150 standees It is to be noted that with the exception of 
the Tunes, almost all the other papcis halved the number in 
attendance at the keynote session Thcie wcic many other 
disci epancies in the lepoiting of the keynote session 
The Daily Nezvs showed a photogiaph of Dmitn 
Shostokovitch in its .Maicli 27th Sunday edition addiess- 
ing the keynote session at Carnegie Hall. Although 
Scliostokovitch was at Carnegie Hall he did not at any 
time speak 

The Brooklyn Eagle leported what Piofessor .Schumann 
and Fedeyov said at Cainegie Hall However, neither one 
of these gentlemen spoke and Piofessor Schumann was not 
even in attendance 

The fournal-Ameruan lepoited and quoted the speeches 
at Carnegie Plall of Dr Guy Shipler, Dr Keniston, Pio- 
fessoY Warne, John HowardLawson and Victor Beinstem. 
These men weie neither listed noi did they appeal at the 
Keynote Session The Jomnal-Ame) ican then went on to 
leport a resolution that was passed calling for suppoil of 
the 11 top communist leaders on trial in Federal Court No 
resolutions were discussed, mentioned or acted upon and the 
only reference to the communist leadeis’ trial was an 
oblique one by one of the speakers. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the press treat¬ 
ment is the disparity between points made in the reporting 
and the distoitions in the editoiials by the papers 

The World-Telegram, for example, in its featuie story 
of March 26 lepoi ted that Di Shapley, '‘apparently struck 
the keynote of the conference with his ‘plague on both 
houses’ talk Two of the speakeis O John Rogge, former 
Assistant U S Attorney-Genei al and Ted O Thackery, 
publisher of the Nezv York Post Plomc News, had ciiti- 
cism for both sides ” 

The Sun had an 8 Column, 2 inch Bold Face Banner 
Headline claiming, “SHAPLEY CRITICISES SO- 
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VIET,” Yet the editorials of these papers blasted the con¬ 
ference as one-sided and Soviet conti oiled The World- 
Telegram furthei presented this novel observation in its 
editorial of March 26* ” .the Russians in addition to 
raising hell generally, also i aise a lot of beets for borscht 
But frankly how can you get culture from a beet^” 

In several of the feature columns and editorials, attempts 
were made to establish complete guilt by association alone ^ 
The Mirror appeal ed most forceful m this connection In its 
ediloiials of March 23rd and 24th, it cited Thomas Mann, 
Dr Harlow vShapley, F P. Adams, Louis Untei nieyer, 
How'ard Fast, Langston I-Iughes, John Lardncr, Donald 
Ogden Stewart, Dalton Trumbo, Dashiell Plammett, Ira 
Hirshinann, Leonard Beinstein, WEB DuBois, Arthur 
Schvvabel, O John Rogge, Dr Robert Lynd, Max Weber, 
John Sloan, Dr Theodore Roseburget, Herman Shumhn, 
Helen Tamaris, Canada Lee, Arthiii Miller, Mary Van 
Kleech, Artie Shaw as “Amei ican Stooges” and a ‘‘bunch 
of woozy Americans” who fixed up a “pi opaganda show at 
the Waldorf ” “We say, throw the bums out. . We don’t 
want them We don’t like them. We intend to insult them— 
if it is possible to insult a gang like that .You ate free 
to insult them too, if you like , The Constitution gives us 
the right to decide each one foi himself who is an enemy of 
his country.” The next day, tlie Minor continued tins type 
of appeal by ending its editoiial, “This newspaper has 
printed their names , Remembei them They’ie fiee to 
do what they do But we’re all free to hate then intellectual 
innards, and to let them know it as intensively, actively, and 
practically as we can ” 

The Daily Netvs in its Jdai ch 24th and March 29th edi¬ 
torials noted that the personalities previously mentioned 
were “U S-boin stooges” and “U S. Communist fellow 

Foi a punctiiimg of this device in newspapei icportiiiK, see MiUon Mayer’s 
'‘Plow to Read the Chicago Tribune," Harpers, Apiil, 1949, especially foot¬ 
notes 32, 70, 71, 72 and 73 
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travelers” and as “having sympathies openly on the Red 
side of the world conflict.” 

On March 28th, in the face of the newspaper accounts 
already indicated, the Herald-Tribune considered in its 
editorial that the affair had been coveted by “ the sober 
and factual accounts of the lepoiters” And they added 
that an .atmosphere of outrageous burlesque hangs 
over the whole proceedings ” It is interesting that the Her¬ 
ald-Tribune took this editoiial position on the 28th, when 
on the 26th of Maich, in its editorial of that day it com¬ 
mented that ‘Ticketing is understandable and it is not 
to be expected that Americans will always respond with 
sweet reasonableness and broadminded toleiance, or only 
choose the most practical methods of making theii protests 
heard.” It would appear that the conservative Herald Trib¬ 
une, along with its less conservative competitors, the Daily 
News and Daily Mirror, as already cited, pi ef eri ed a more 
blatant and violent type of demonstration. 

It was Mrs. Roosevelt, in her column of 'March 29th in 
the New York World Telegram who wrote “The reports 
in the newspapers during the last few days on the Cultuial 
and Scientific Conference for World Peace and the counter 
rally of the Americans foi Intellectual Freedom seemed to 
me rather depressing, 

“I cannot undei stand why, in the first place, we had to 
exclude certain people from coming to this countiy for the 
so-called peace rally,,, 

“Picketing these meetings seemed very unfortunate We 
believe in free speech in this country and in freedom of 
association, and some of the placards that were carried 
seemed to make very little sense Some of the methods used 
were melodramatic, but not leally helpful in getting to the 
public a calm and unbiased review of the things that were 
actually being said... 

“I wish we had treated the ‘peace’ meeting more casually, 
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not giving it so much prominence, answered what needed 
to be answered, and sent people back to their various coun¬ 
tries with a realization of what freedom means to us and 
with a conviction that we really are not afraid of facing 
their ideas and finding- our own more woith while," 

As much of the analysis is still in process final evaluation 
will have to wait. However, using the equal weight items 
one can give some preliminary trends. The following chart 
depicts some basis for these generalizations. 

ToUil Items 

March 23 to March 30, 1948, Inclusive 



Emol^ly 
OhAriged Words 

Unsupported 

VoriJlftblo 

Con 

Neutral 

Pro 

Times 

or PhraecH 

47 

Ohargos 

10 

Inncourc’a 

6 

37 

41 

s 

Tribune 

119 

11 

6 

53 

13 

10 

Sun 

120 

15 

12 

60 

5 

1 

Post 

21 

4 

3 

41 

26 

1 

World Telcgiam 

no 

7 

4 

55 

0 

4 

Brooklyn EagJe 

m 

25 

10 

31 

20 

7 

Journal-American 

295 

70 

51 

94 

8 

0 

Mirror 

192 

49 

16 

60 

11 

0 

News 

83 

14 

31 

37 

18 

0 


This chart represents total items (Headline, Feature 
Story, 2nd Headlines, Secondary Ai tides, Editorials, Ed- 
itoiial Cartoons, Pictures and Captions) and total for the 
period between March 23rd and March 30th. It does not 
include length of items, placement oi qualitative weighting 
The lower numbers foi the Daily News, Nezv York Stin, 
World Telegram and Daily Minor do not reflect a tiue 
picture since the New York Times, Herald Tribune, and 
Brooklyn Eagle devoted at least 2 to 3 times as much space 
to the conferences The New York Post, New York Times 
and the Brooklyn Eagle made the gieatest attempt to be 
objective with the edge to the New York Tunes and Brook¬ 
lyn Eagle since they gave more space than the Post. 

This article is only a preliminary report of a study in 
progress It is possible that some shifts will occur in subse- 
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queiit lescotmg and evaluation One should be cautious in 
stating which of the papeis weie more or less distorted un¬ 
til a depth analysis is completed If one generalization can 
be made iL would be in the ovci all ai ca of accuracy and bias. 
Of the latter, evciy papei was guilty to some dcgicc As 
for the forinei, no papei had less than three. The Nm) 
York Post, and the JourmPAmeytean had as many as 51 
veiifiable inaccuracies and misstatements 

At this writing, the majoi slant in reporting the confer¬ 
ence seems to have been concentrated in three aicas, the 
pickets, the counter-i ally at Freedom House, and incidents 
Few papeis, notably, the Nezv York Times, gave moie 
space 01 more play to the conference itself, such as the pan¬ 
els, the speakei s, the discussions, and etc than to the othei 
aspects of the events. 

As one continues to study the newspaper accounts, there 
emerges a growing awareness that the MetiopoHtan press, 
its lepoiters and its photogi aphei s, may have been guilty 
of Cl eating a “cause celebi e,” or m a sense manipulating 
wouls, people and events to create sensational news ma¬ 
terial The writer wishes to reserve judgment upon this 
speculation until all the facts have been assayed 
In any event the people of New Yoik who did not attend 
tlie conference but learned about it through the newspapers 
and the radio in no case leceived a clear nor accuiate ac¬ 
count. The public w^as in fact, m most cases, the i ecipients 
of somewhat distorted or slanted articles, and in some cases, 
the victims of pure fabrications The implications of this 
are quite sweeping when one considers the total impact of 
the New Yoik press and news sei vices upon national and 
international media and thought 


Henry A Singer is a research fellow in the Bureau of Intel cultural Etlii- 
catiQi\ of New York City 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND RELIGION 
Rudolph M. Binder 

The battle about public schools and religion is still on. 
Shall the schools release pupils for one hour a week in order 
that they may get instruction in religion'* Is the public 
school under any obligation, legal or moial, to provide time 
for boys and girls to acquire knowledge of leligion? Is 
knowledge of religious subjects equivalent to a moral and 
spiritual life^ These and other questions are constantly 
popping up among people Each side has its defendei s and 
opponents and much annoyance is caused by the discussion 
Two cases may be referred to foi proving that the issue is 
still alive and leads to law suits in places far apai t from 
each other 

These cases don’t stand alone The New York Times 
some time ago published four repoits about public court 
proceedings on this matter Dm ing March, 1948, a mother 
brought suit against the Board of Education of Champaign, 
Illinois, for granting released-time to any pupil who wanted 
to get instruction in religion outside the school It was 
proved that the schools weie supported by all citizens, 
whether religious or agnostic, and that the released-time 
was at the expense of all tax-paying citizens It was not 
mei ely the one hour i eleased but the time of the teachers in 
keeping tiack of the attendance of pupils in difl'eienl places 
The fight giew so hot that it eventually reached the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States The Court ruled that the 
religious instruction program of the Champaign public 
schools was unconstitutional 

Moie recently, July 1948, two parties in Biooklyn, New 
Yoik, brought suit against the Boaid of Education for 
gi anting leleased-time to pupils for leligious instruction 
The paients alleged that the jjiactice led to vaiious tion- 
bles Much tune of the teachers was taken up by rcgistei mg 
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the number of pupils attending different churches Some 
teacheis would urge pupils to make use of the releasecl- 
time, and some of them would indicate a piefcience foi 
some denomination. The bookkeeping would take up much 
tune at the expense of all taxpaj'ers whether they approved 
or disapproved of released-Lime And the question of the 
constitutionality was raised on. the basis of the U S Su- 
pieme Court’s decision in the case of Champaign 

And now trouble has arisen in New York City about 
this matter The New York Times has two repoits about 
released-time, June 14, and 15. The two paities fail to look 
at this matter from a larger point of view and talk endless¬ 
ly without any i esult 

The two cases mentioned may seem insignificant to some 
people. The parents had, though, the support of seven or¬ 
ganizations, four of which were Jewish and ihiee Chris¬ 
tian. This proves that many people aie interested in the 
solution of this problem. There are, moi cover, other places 
where the pioblem is being discussed with more oi less 
aciimony, although the debate is kept out of the newspa¬ 
pers. But the matter will, now that the U. S Supreme 
Court has lendeied a decision against released-time as un¬ 
constitutional, arouse more interest in evci widening cir¬ 
cles. The problem will have to be solved if we are to avoid 
seiioiis trouble. 

Millions of parents have solved this problem Every faii- 
sized Roman Catholic church has its parochial school 
where religion is not only taught but where the whole at¬ 
mosphere is pervaded by a religious spirit. The pupils are 
impressed throughout the school year that religion is the 
most important thing m the wot Id Many Geiman Lutheran 
churches likewise maintain parochial schools in which Ger¬ 
man and religion are the principal subjects of insti action A 
German Lutheran pastor whose chmch was too pooi to 
suppoi t a school solved the problem, in a simple way He 
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kept school eveiy Saturday morning- from nine to one 
o’clock and taught only German and religion during those 
hours Still another solution is found m the hundieds of 
piivate schools or “academies” scattered all over the coun¬ 
try, they are rarely coeducational but intended either for 
gills or boys. The Jews maintain many schools after the 
closing of public schools For two or three hours the pupils 
are instiiicted in Hebrew and religion Small wonder that 
foui out of seven organizations supporting the Brooklyn 
complainants aie Jewish 

These partial solutions do not meet the whole situation. 
Many people object to parochial schools as being too nar- 
low and otherwise inadequate Few people aie able to pay 
anywheie from $500 to $1,500 a yeai to piivate academies. 
Complaint has, moreover, been made by Roman Catholics 
about being taxed foi the suppoit of public schools when 
their children attend parochial schools and pay tuition for 
the privilege. This is double taxation and unjust. Maybe 
that the patrons of private academies will join the Roman 
Catholics in pi otesting against double taxation That 
■would cei tainly lead to confusion 

If confusion is to be avoided ceitain misconceptions 
about religion have to be cleared up. Many people believe 
that knowledge about religion is equivalent to religion 
That is not true. A conspicuous case is Robert Ingeisoll, 
the gi eat atheist. He was the son of a Congregational min¬ 
ister and had ample instruction about the Bible and theol¬ 
ogy. That vei y knowledge made him a trenchant opponent 
to religion He quickly found the weak spots in i ehgion and 
exposed them mercilessly Ridicule, saicasm and misiepie- 
sentation were his weapons Being an eloquent speaker he 
attracted large audiences all over the country and made many 
conveits, some of whom tried to imitate him. The result 
was a sort of skepticism on the part of many people who, 
while they didn’t become atheists, looked at religion as 
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something questionable Inger.soll’s case is noticeable not 
only because he had a good knowledge of lehgious theory 
but because he had good examples of Chiistian living in his 
parents. 

When I attended high school in Geiniany ichgion was a 
prescribed subject We learned many things about lehgion 
but the smirk on the teacher’s face when discussing ceitam 
subjects was more infoiinative about his disbelief than a 
discussion We got knowledge of religion but no in- 
spiration 

Many criminals aie leligious, they believe what the 
church 01 synagogue teaches, but tlie real core of religion— 
upi ight living—does not penetrate then minds They ob- 
seive the formalities of leligion but are strangers to its 
essence 

These cases have been icferred to briefly to show that 
religion is not a matter of infoimalion but of living. That 
cannot be taught in an hour of released-time; it lequiies 
long pel iods in a religious atmosphei c and exemplai y liv¬ 
ing on the part of teachers, parents and companions The 
one houi of i eleased-time will, consequently, not meet the 
expectations of its advocates There are, moreover, ceitain 
dangers in this proposal, which, ■while less obvious, aie 
moie seiious. 

Children often have a sense o£ sarcastic humor which 
comes out when diffeiences between them are emphasized 
In the public school they are all Americans and sing the 
national anthem and other patiiotic songs Avith equal fer¬ 
vor They play all kinds of games, and hardly ever think of 
racial or other diffeiences between them The boy who ex¬ 
cels in a game is made a heio ivliether his parents aie 
Flench, Polish, German or lush Religion is never men¬ 
tioned in these pursuits Piowess is the only thing that 
counts. When the hour for ieleased-time conics a division 
aiises. The boy or girl of the Episcopal church becomes a 
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"Piscopalian”, the Roman Catholic pupil is chided because 
he owes obedience to an Italian, the piospective Baptist is 
warned to make sure that he won’t be drowned when he is 
dipped in the tank, and so on. Children’s imagination is fer¬ 
tile in finding out weak spots in any religion While all of 
them join in singing the national hymn enthusiastically 
there are no differences between them All are Amcncans 
and they ai e proud of it Going to different churches all of 
a sudden calls attention to their differences in religion 
And the feeling of these differences often lasts through life 
The old 1 ivalry between the denominations, which has giv¬ 
en place during recent decades to more or less effective co¬ 
operation, may thus be revived, 

A greater though less obvious danger of released-time 
lies in the increasing dependence of Americans on the gov¬ 
ernment, both local and federal Fifty yeais ago we read 
about socialism and communism. Today they form political 
parties with ever increasing numbei s. What we read about 
as an aberiant product of downtrodden European peoples, 
now stares us in the face. What lies behind these isms ^ It is 
suriender of the individual to the state, not only the wil¬ 
lingness but the demand that somebody else should do for 
me what I ought to do for myself It is the abdication of 
liberty 

We are fighting these isms, we are staunchly declaring 
that libel ty is our most valuable political asset But — we 
ate gradually not only yielding to governmental control but 
demanding it Education is only one among these demands 
which concerns us Theie is a widespread demand that the 
federal goveimncnt should not only supervise but control 
education Religion, accoidmg to the verdict of the Su¬ 
preme Com t mentioned above, would be i uled out of public 
schools This verdict seems to have had little effect on the 
advocate of released-time, more than ever they clamor 
for it. 
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What does released-time mean ? Its essential meaning is 
the shifting of individual responsibility to the community, 
an indication of the weakening of the American spu it for 
independence. Religion is a inattei of the chinch and the 
home When these two oiganizations fail in the instruction 
of the young, they simendei a piecious piivilege to the 
community The objection may be raised that the public 
school is not to give instruction m leligion but only furnish 
the opportunity for it by i eleased-time. Is that opportunity 
necessary? Let us look at the facts 

The average numbei of days when the schools aie open 
foi instruction is about 180 in our cities with their well oi- 
ganized systems. It is smaller in villages and country dis¬ 
tricts. Among the best organized school systems are those 
of Philadelphia and New York, both of which were above 
the aveiage. During the year 1946-1947 Philadelphia had 
the following record. Elementaly 187 days, Junior High 
and Vocational schools 183, Senioi High schools 181 

This means that the school takes up about one half of the 
days of the year, leaving the other half free Here is the 
opportunity for tlie churches They have ample time foi 
leaching one subject—religion, while the school has to 
teach thiee or foui subjects m the same amount of time. 

The time which the churches have for religious instruc¬ 
tion IS, inoi cover, well distributed throughout the year 
Saturdays and Sundays make up 104 days, vacations count 
for 78 days, more in some places, fewer m others, that is 
182 days. What do the chuiches do with this lime^ Sunday 
schools are found in neaily every church. But they do not 
meet the demands of religious instruction fully. The teach- 
eis are in many cases pooily equipped for theii task, and 
instiiiction is necessarily inadequate The churches should 
use part of Saturdays and of vacations for this pin pose 
and have the minister or some other competent person do 
the teaching. Sunday school would be merely supplementary 
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to Sunday services The German Lutheran minister men¬ 
tioned above was amply rewarded He had good congrega¬ 
tions and the childien didn't leave alter Sunday school but 
stayed for the service The instiuction they received on 
Satuiday inspired them to look foi the more spiritual 
church services 

And all the churches will fare similarly if they tackle the 
religious problem intelligently This means attacking the 
pioblem from every angle, giving adequate instruction, in¬ 
spiring the young people with good examples and stiessing 
the spiritual aspects of life. That is the only way to main¬ 
tain our liberty and independence Self-ieliance is more 
important than a little information gained in one hour of 
released-time. 


Rudolph M Bindei is Professor Emeritus of New York University, where 
he scived for many years as Chairman of the Department of Sociology in 
Waslungton Square College 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIONSHIP 
between SOCIAL SCIENCE AND INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION'’ 

Don J. Hogor 
I 

The fact that tremendous quantities of money and energy 
aie being spent annually in a imilti-dunensional attack on 
gioup tensions m the United States raises the question of 
the extent to which intei group education is meeting the 
challenge of classroom and community ’ In addition, this 
fact invites investigation of the mtellectual and conceptual 
structuie through which this attack functions. This article, 
therefore, will be primarily devoted to an evaluation of 
prevailing modes of conceptualization found in the litera¬ 
ture of inter group education ^ 


*I am indebted to Professor Melvin Tumni and Mr Joseph Kauffman for 
helping me clarify the ideas coiiUmcd in tlie article. 

1 For recent appraisals of intcrgroiip ccliication see Chailes I Glicksberg, 
"Interciiltnral Education Utopia or Reality," Common Ground, (Summer, 
1945) , Solomon A Fitiebcrg, "Strategy of Error,” Coiitemt^orary Jeivish 
Record, {Fcbiuaryp 1945), Mordecai Giossiiian, "The Schools Fight Preju¬ 
dice," Cofimien/ary, (Apnl, 1946) , Herbert Scaimns, "Education and Inter- 
group Relations,” Th(r flduLatioml Record, (January, 1946) , Lloyd A Cook, 
"The College Study m Inteigrovip Relations,” The Education Record, (Octo¬ 
ber, 1946) and "Iiitergroiip Rdncatioii," Remczv of Educafioml Research, 
(October, 1947), inferorottf Relations m Teaching Matcnals, (Rcpoit of the 
Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials in Intel group Relations), 
Ainencau Council on Education, Waslinigton, D C, 1949 

^ III general, tlic rlocnmentary quotations winch follow in the text and foot¬ 
notes are taken fioin the following books and monographs Curriculum tri 
fnfenjroHp Edtuation (Tntergioiip Education tn Cooperating Schools, Woik 
in Progress Senes), American Council on Education, Washington, D C, 
1949 j Groit/J Processes ut (Association foi Supervision anti 

CnrnciiUim Development, NEA), Washmgtoii, D C, 1949, Cooperaiwh 
Piiwciplcs flild Prflrhtcj, (NEA, Eleventh Yeaibook), Washington, D C 
1938, Hilda Taba and W Van Til (eds ), Dejiionolu Tfiunan Relahojis 
F^ioniising Piattues m Infergrouf) and Inlet cultural Education ui Social 
^ludjcs, (National Education A«isoLialion), Washington, D C, 1945, W H 
Kilpatrick and W Van Til (eds ), Inlcrcultural AfUtudes in the Making, 

278 
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II 

IntergToup education, attacking group tensions through 
the application of educational lesources and techniques, 
proceeds on certain presuppositions Foi instance, a leview 
of the hteiature of intergioup education reveals the fact 
that educatoi s and teachers, among othei s, tend to attrib¬ 
ute an intrinsic positive value to education and knowledge 
But whatever the merits of education and knowledge they 
do not obviate the necessity to recognize the function of 
both knowledge and ignoiaiice in any society ® Much less, 
liowevei, do they give an educator the license to set down 
unsubstantiated notions about the intrinsic quality of such 
catchwords as group process, demociatic piocess, coopeia- 
lion, competition, cultuial pluralism, peimissiveness, mteg- 
1 ation, human “needs,” and the like The formal emptiness 
of such words is matched only by the low level of abstrac¬ 
tion in which they are customarily employed in the litera¬ 
ture of intergroup education 

This “apostolic laymg-on of words” denotes more, as I 
shall try to indicate, than the naivete charactei istic of many 
writers in this field The use of this jargon is not only re¬ 
lated to a belief in the iiiliinsic quality of ceitain words, 
but IS also indicative of an anti-intellectual and un-social 
scientific orientation For example, the teim “gioiip proc¬ 
ess” as used in contemporary intergioup literature implies, 
among other things, an invidious distinction between those 
lesults ariived at thiough “group effort” and those 
achieved Ihiough “individual endeavor”—a distinction 

Igiiorance, for example, functions to pieseivc, among other things, sys- 
tenis of competition, status relationships, lanlv, steicotypes, and incentives 
See Melvin M Tiiniin and WilbcrC 1C Afoore, "'Some Social Fimctions of 
Ignoiancc,” (fmtlicoiiiing), ^Iniencon Sonolotncal Rlviciv, 1950 

New York Haipers, 1947, Theodore Bramcld, of 

iwe Practices and PoJicie^i Ajfcctinq f iitu ciitlufal Relaiunis, New York 
ffarpers 1945, and Mifiordv tn the Public Schools, New Yoik 

Haipeis, 1946, "Contioiling Group l^rcjiidicch,” 1 he .hnrakv of the Af^ier\can 
Academy of Pohfuol and Sonal Sejena?, Vol 244, Alaicli, 1946 
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which IS generally made without any appaient considera¬ 
tion foi situational factors, gioup stuictiire, problem re¬ 
quirements, and the like. * Noi is this distinction accom¬ 
panied by an analysis whereby it can be demonstrated 
whethei it is bettei to approach a specific problem through 
group or individual resouices The reduction of “gioiip 
process" to a mere verbalism is not only accomplished in 
connivance with ignorance but is produced as a foim of 
idealistic metaphysics which assumes that problems as well 
as then solutions will arise fiom the sheer fact of group- 
ness—an automatic and mysterious revelation that oper¬ 
ates apart fiom the stiucture, experience, and tiainmg of 
any given gioiip ' 

At tills point I would like to submit a few choice quota¬ 
tions taken from recent publications which illusti ates vivid¬ 
ly the prevalence of this misleading and attentuated mode 
of conceptualization in intergroup education 

Group ttiiiiking means group intelligence iii opeiating [sic] — that 
IS, the group possesses the ability and disposition to agree on gioup 
goals and to work out means for their accomplishment An intelligent 
group when it faces a problem, just like an intelligent individual, 
selects, defines, delimits, and clarifies a specific problem with sharp¬ 
ness and clearness through group thinking ® 

^ See George R Cerveny’s sharply-worded protect, ‘^Oii Books, SclioolmaS' 
ters, and Modern Plumbing/' Joiunal of Bducdtional Socioiogy (May, 1949), 
regarding tlie tendency of American educators to stress the ’hvoriel of actual 
experience and vital living'' at the expense ot the ^'world of books and 
research,” 

® It 15 my opinion that intergroup educators are totally unaware of the meta¬ 
physics iirtdeI lying their writings and hehefs, nor have they ever asked them¬ 
selves why they desire to “improve human relatioiis ** Intergtoup literature is 
compicnousl> silent concerning this type of introspection which is mandatory 
for those who are dealing with huinaii behavioral differences. 

^ Group Processes tn Supervision (Association foi Supervision and Curri¬ 
culum Development, NEA), Washington, D C, 1949, p 36 Tins volume is 
a treasure of naive concepts concerning human bejiavjor It is further charac¬ 
terized by a low level of scholarship and probletti formulation The antliors 
of this catalogue of nonsense arc also responsible for the ci cation and per¬ 
petuation of such gems as "effective living,** "social engineering/* "Talk- 
Democracy,** *‘Do-Democracy,** “Consent-Democracy/* "change agent/’ "ac¬ 
tion-research/* and, of coarse, not only "group processes,” but ''effeclwe 
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All this member potential must be used if the group would accom¬ 
plish that whicli an individual could not do Indeed, parhetpaiwn 
alone makes the sum greater than its parts, foi if I give you a dollar 
and you give me a dollar we shall each have a dollar But if I give 
you an idea and you give me an idea, we shall each have two ideas'' 
(Italics added) 

The passages cited above imply that matters of fact can 
be decided by subjecting ibem to "group processes" i. e, 
that factual validity can be detei mined by consensus oi by 
a “democratic show of hands” ralhei than through the ap¬ 
plication of CLinent scientific canons of verification It is 
indeed unfortunate that such terms as “Talk-Democracy,” 
“Do-Dcmociacy,” and “Consent-Democracy,” among 
others, ai e offei ed as serious conti ibulions to conceptualiza¬ 
tion m intergroup education Such cant does little to earn 
the 1 espect of the lay and pi ofessional public who may share 
considerable interest in the objectives of intergioup 
education ’ 

Given a lather comprehensive knowledge of the problems 
that are met with in intergroup education, one may hesitate 
to apply the foregoing strictures For, it may be said, are 

group pioccsses/' not ''thmking’' but ''critical thinking,’* not ‘Mivnig*’ but 
"effective or ever-ennched*' living, not ^'democracy’’ but '"real" or 'Urue" 
democracy, and so on See Professor Edgar Dale's excellent dissection of 
the educational mind at vvoik, *'Tbc Art of Confusion/* The Nezvs Letter, 
(Bureau of Educntional Rescarcli, Ohio State University^ ColuinbuS;, Ohio), 
Vol XIV, (December, 1948) 

Ibid, p 30 See this volume for more of the muacle-woiking powers of 
groupness with regard to decision-making, goal-selection, etc, passim 

® Other troublesome terms and concepts arc also treated in a cavalier 
fashion, eg, race, coopeiation, competition, social change, attitudes (‘'and 
liow to change tlicm”), social class, and so on For example, all sorts of un¬ 
substantiated claims have been made concerning the intrinsic merit of com¬ 
petition and cooperation ui our society or, as customarily put, "coopeiation 
vs competition" ActuaHy, wc possess only a fiagmentaiy knowledge of the 
conditions and cu cum stances nndti which we can predict with any degree 
of accuracy, wliethcr it is better for men to compete or coopeiate witli each 
other Both cooperation and competition aic inherent m any social system- 
men can he taught to function and to achieve satisfactions equally in a com¬ 
petitive 01 cooperative situation—but wc have no knowledge, at the moment, 
for assuming that one of these modes of human interaction is intnnsically 
more "natiuar' behavior than tiie other 
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not these breaches of scholarship indicative of a sti uggle 
with the gieat "hinknowns” about human behavior^ Are not 
these eirors in judgment and sense of problem prompted 
more by the excesses of democratic zeal than of mature ob¬ 
jective knowledge^ Aie not these “oversights” largely the 
product of the unskilled, the uninitiated, and the unlet¬ 
tered^ How can one explain, then, the following. 

A number of people talk freely about a matter of common concern 
A proposes a plan of action B successfully voices objection and cnti- 
cism C then proposes a modified plan D, E, and F criticize cetlam 
featuies of this plan The group at this point divides, seemingly un¬ 
able to agree G then comes forward with a new plan that combines 
the desiied features and avoids the evils feared The group agrees 
Here A, B, C, D, E, F, and G were successively leadeis of the group 
And each act of leadership emerged out of the situation as it then 
appealed This democratic leadership and its success depends on— 
nay exactly is—an on-going process of education inkerevt tn the 
siHiation; ► ° (Italics added) 

The author of the above quotation apparently subscribes 
to an unqualified belief m the mystical powers of group- 
ness—a siipieme faith in the intiinsic quality of those ideo¬ 
logical offspring which aie the product of group “immacu¬ 
late conception ” We need only improve our techniques for 
locating the “G's” of this world * 

Again, consider this meaningless cant. 

General constructive tendencies may be summarized in five areas, 
(1) school leaders are increasingly recognizing the necessity for a 
romprehenswe over-all approach; (2) beginnings are being made 
toward vital (rainmg programs for teachers m service — programs 
which will help them face intercultural issues nwe realisticallv, (3) 
activities in adult education are being started which aim to develop 
ill the ordtnarv citieen a more junctional concept of democratic val¬ 
ues; (4) students’ participation in school and community relation¬ 
ships is moving, at least in specific spots, toward greatei intercultural 
(Italics added) 

" William H Kilpatrick in Samuel Everett (cd ), 1 he Community School, 
New Yoik Appleton-Ceiitury, 1940, p 20 

Theodore Bramcld and Eleanor Fish, “School Administration and Inter- 
ctittiiral Relations,“ 'The Annals of the American Academy of Pohiual and 
Social Science, Voi 244, (March, 1946), p 32 
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And while the annual assault on ignorance places a heavy 
burden on the American classroom teacher, she must, nev- 
ei theless, be aware of the fact that • 

American education today is keenly aware of tlie importance of 
unproved group relahon^ if the United States is to achieve a higher 
measure of democratic living, avoid disastious social disintegration, 
and realise the full cultural resources within the nation ’'(Italics 
added) 

Or, in similar vein. 

To be effective, citizens must be well informed, physically fit, com¬ 
petent m work habits and m the use of fundamental skilk, critical 
winded, cooperative, responsible, creative, concerned for the welfare 
of others, personally well adjusted, and ethical (Italics added) 

It would seem i easonably clear, on the basis of the above 
evidence, that the “lettered" as well as the “unletteied” aie 
guilty of pioducing a type of literature that, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, contains little to attract the seiious student of hu¬ 
man affairs. Furthermore, the authors of this literature 
proceed with complete disregard for knowledge about the 
structure of American society and of groups within that 
society, and without recognition of the meaning and analy¬ 
tical utility of the concepts they do employ Such literatuie 
is plainly designed to persuade rather than convince tlie 
reader about the nature of intergroup education and its 
objectives ** 

III 

Without belaboiing the importance of high-level con¬ 
ceptualization and its implications for science generally 
and mtei group education specifically, the following coni- 
inenls are relevant here 

Hilda Taba and Howard E Wilson, '^Intergroup Education Througb 
the School Cuinculiim/* Ibid, p 19 

Group Processes ni Supervision (NEA), 1949, p 9 

Iij adddioii, tlie poor quality of seboJarsJup that cliaractcnzcs tliese and 
other types of inter group writings and research raises a question that is 
beyond the scope of this paper, namely, in just what way do tlicse writings 
justify tile very generous financial aid unclerlying them—aid willingly given 
by many private and public organizations^ 
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Pbilosopliei's of science are agreed that the way m 
which an investigator conceives of his problem, the style, 
vintage, and parsimony of his conceptual tools, often sets 
the frame of refeicnce, defines the problem to be attacked, 
guides research, and frequently dictates what methods or 
techniques shall he used. As part of the scientific method, 
these elements are closely related to the fact that man’s 
ascendancy over his environment has been due to his abil¬ 
ity to categorize, systematize, and communicate expe- 
lience, scientific or otheiwise, thiough language processes 
I am assuming, theiefore, that concise problem formula¬ 
tion is of ciucial importance for all scientific endeavois, 
including those chaiacteristic of intergioup education 
where, uiifoi tuiiately, conceptualization is weak and am- 
biguoiis 

For example, let us examine the use of the term 'haec” 
in intergroup materials as illustrative of the damaging ef¬ 
fect that “hardening of the categories” can have on the 
human mind The Iiteiature conceining a scientific ap¬ 
proach to lace is tremendous, howevci, the contentual 
aspects of this literature are not well understood (and for 
this state of aifaiis, social scientists must take much of the 
blame) by layman and professional alike Although then 
emphases may vary, physical anthropologists, geneticists, 
and human biologists are agreed that race is a bio-genetic 

I am, of course, well aware of the fact that much of the literature of 
iiitergiOLip education contains a liberal sprinkling of quotations taken fiom 
tlic empirical research of such scholars a:> Kiirt Lcwin, M F Ashley 
Montagu, Franz Boas, Ruth Benedict, Margaret Mead, Otto Kliiieberg, Ralph 
Linton, aiiO Eugene Horowitz Such a practice, however, often gives specious 
"scieiitific^^ blessing to crudities committed in the nam^ of social science and 
intcrgroup education. 

See Melvin Tiimm, “The Idea of 'Race' Dies Hard/* Cowmeniary^j (Julyi 
1949) , G Dahlbcrg, “An Analysis of the Conception of Race and a New 
Method of Distinguishing Race/* Ihiman Biology, Vol 14, 1942, William 
Boyd, "Critique of Methods of Classifying Mankind/' Arnmcm /ouruo/ of 
Physical Anthropology^ Vol 27, 1940, 338^364, Wilton M ICrogman, “The 
Concept of Race,'* in Ralpli Linton (ed ), Science of Man in the World 
Crists, Columbia University Pre&s, 1942, 38^62 
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concept, i e, it lefeis only to the genotypic and phenotypic 
chai actenstics of man. Tlieiefore, the concept of race, as 
so defined, makes no contribution to the understanding of 
human behavioral (cultural) differences. We have yet to 
identify a genetic base foi human culture We cannot pre¬ 
dict behavior fiom physical chai actenstics unless we 
specify a social context for our organism The significance 
of this distinction between race and culture, however, is 
not made clear in intergroup literature, instead, the litera¬ 
ture tends to leinforce and perpetuate the erioneous as¬ 
sumption that there are two sources of human behaviotal 
diifeiences, racial and cultural.'" Many aiithois continue 
to ‘wiite about “Negro culture” or the “cultuic of the Am¬ 
erican Negio,” usually implying a genetic “gift” for ex¬ 
cellence in “jazz,” the singing of spirituals, and so on 
Fortunately, no one, as yet, has made any comment about 
“Caucasoid culture,” or “Mongoloid culture ” 

This distinction is also blurred by those who, from the 
best of motives, wiiLe about the contributions of the vari¬ 
ous races to world culture oi civilization;" oi, what is 
moie common, describe at great length “the contributions 
of the Negro to American society.” Furtheimore, when 
considering differences between people, or problems be¬ 
tween gioups, many active writers and participants in in- 


1® For example, the senes of monographs sponsored by the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education are accomplished under the title, “Problems of Race 
and Culture m Amciican Education” (Italics added) The power of the con^ 
cept race is further demonstrated by these titles taken from recent issues of 
the A)jieruan Sociological ReviCiv Maxine W Gordon, “Race Patterns and 
Picjudiccs in Puerto Rico,” (April, 1949) , E Pranklm Frazier, “Socio¬ 
logical Theory and Race Relations,” (June, 1947) , Clarence E Glick, “Col¬ 
lective Behavior m Race Relations” (June, 1948) ; tiarry J Walker, 
“Changes in the Structure of Race Relations m the South,” (June, 1949) 

Even such an astute scholar as Arnold Toynbee in liis Study of His¬ 
tory (abiidged edition, 1947), laboriously attacks and rejects the claim that 
an innately superior race is ^‘responsible for the creation of great civiliza¬ 
tions” Here Toynbee is guilty of pcimitting the racist to define the field of 
argument, he (Toynbee) accepts this specious charge and then proceeds to 
demolish a straw man 
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ter group education tend to think of these differences as 
“racial” difteiences, and to think of these problems as 
“interracial'’ problems In leality, these aie diflfeiences in 
behavior and the problems are concerned with adjusting 
the behavior of one group to another. Behavioral differ¬ 
ences and problems are not biologically determined They 
aie culturally conditioned and modified. The relationships 
between Negroes and whites in the United States are not 
interracial relationships, for the people called “Negio” are 
not by any stretch of the imagination a homogeneous bio¬ 
logical group distinct from the so-called white gtoup. 
What we are dealing with, then, are problems of intercul- 
tiiial or mler-ethmc i elationships between groups of 
people who aie believed to constitute two different biolog¬ 
ically homogeneous groups, although we know this is not 
the case. 

The stiength of the concept race is attested to by the 
fact that so many social scientists have been engaged in 
producing leseaich which demonstrates the “uselessness 
of racial characteristics” for undei standing human be¬ 
havioral differences It has been pointed out* 

that avast amount of time and energy has been spent combat¬ 
ing the popular misconceptions that arose from the results of intelli¬ 
gence tests in World War I In attacking these unsavory conclusions 
the social scientists too quickly accepted the lacist terms themselves 
Busied with explaining away white-Negro differences in intelligence, 
the anthropologists neglected to attack the basic assumption implied 
in "white” and "black” . Answering charges, they did not feel it 
urgent to consider whether, in any scientific sense, t/ie-re are any 
such groups at all (Italics added) 

The failuie to obseive the distinction between race and 
culture (in the sense described above) has also been partly 
lesponsible for the misconceptions contained in the flood 
of defensive and apologetic liteiature which has appeared 

Melvin M Tuniin, “The Idea of ‘Race’ Dies Haid,” Commentate, (July, 
1949), p 81 
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in recent yeais The pamphleteers (lay and piofession- 
a(), in a burst of democratic zeal, were neatly trapped by 
the racist barrage of such terms as “infenoi Negro intel¬ 
ligence,” “the uneducated Negro," and the like They per¬ 
mitted the racist to define the grounds upon which these 
charges were to be answered Good will and democratic 
zeal blinded these writei s to the fact that in accepting these 
terms and chaiges, they were damaging their own liberal 
ai gument The racist, of course, does not i eply, he merely 
shifts his giound, releases another set of charges, mean¬ 
while, social scientists of democratic and liberal pei suasion 
proceed to “pile up the facts” in order to lefute each 
specious charge—this can nevei be anything but a losing 
battle for the social scientist 

Faulty conceptualization also takes its toll with respect 
to the “minouty-group” complex As a problem-focus it 
operates as a positive stereotype and tends to force think¬ 
ing about group diffeiences into the conventional cate- 
goiies of Gentile, Jewish-Anierican, Italian-American, 
Gei man-American, Swedish-American, and so on This 
approach to the problems of group differences is essential¬ 
ly segmental and divisive For example 
Pupils must know, for example, something about the people who 
make up America, their backgrounds, their group affiliations, their 
participation in American life, their attitudes and problems Among 
the groups which should be studied are the greaf national origin 
groups, the special language groups, the religious, ethnic, and lacial 
groupings into winch American society is divided (Italics added) 
This emphasis on minority-group status also tends to 
perpetuate the philosophy that all the differences we need 
concern ourselves about arc those of “race, ci eed, and col- 

^^Rcfcience liere ib to the vast quantities of pamphlets, booksj and articles 
sponsored by public and private liberal or&ani7ations winch frequently bear 
such offensive title^i as “The Jews—Are They Human?/' “What About 
JewsV’ “Negroes Arc People,” and a recent editorial in Life, “Negroes Arc 
Americans/' (1 August; 1949)> p 22 
^®Taba and Wilson, op at ^ p 20 
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or.” It offers an extremely narrow fiamework foi the 
analysis of group behavioi and completely ignores the lev¬ 
el of interpersonal lelations While intergroup liteiature 
contains many lefeiences to “individual worth” and “hu¬ 
man dignity,” such references apparently have little effect 
on those authors who continue to produce such patronizing 
remaiks as. 

It IS cIifTiciilt, for example, to visualise an “A-niitnber one” intel¬ 
lectual Negio without ever having seen one, ora generous and sensi- 
tiife Jew witliout contact with one How often are the wealthy 
surpiised that poor people really are clean, or moral, or love thetr 
childten < (Italics added) 

Ill concluding this section it may be pel tinent to add a 
few lemarlcs about the natuie of social conflict and group 
tension in our society and the manner in which they are 
treated in intergioup materials. First, gioup conflict and 
tension are looked upon as being inti insically “bad” or, at 
most, “un-American.” This notion is fui ther buttressed by 
a deep-rooted conviction that conflict per se is symptomat¬ 
ic of a “sick society ” According to this point of view, 
therefore, both conflict and tension are defined with refer¬ 
ence to deviation from norms which imply the existence of 
a social older containing neither conflict nor tension. The 
analysis of the social deuvation of these norms is gener¬ 
ally overlooked and one finds no recognition of the impact 
of social change on the nouns themselves In short, there 
appears to be little awareness of the positive and construc¬ 
tive functions of conflict and tension in human society 
Second, many authors aie reluctant to accept the fact 
that in a modern, industrial democracy, characterized by 
a large, hetei ogeneous population, beset with conflicting 
loyalties, aims, and ambitions, and imbued with a demo¬ 
cratic philosophy of self-betterment and individual worth, 
conflict appeals as a part of the deraociatic older. 


Taba and Wilson, op cit, p 21 
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IV 

Intergroup education, when considered as an approach 
to gioup adjustment which has been developed within the 
confines of professional educational circles has, of course, 
produced a set of “leaders” and “followers ” The leaders, 
geneially attached to laige and prestigefiil colleges of edu¬ 
cation, are those who have pioneeied in this field, set its 
aims and purposes, contributed heavily to its liteiatiire, 
and inipaited instruction and “inspiration” to piospective 
teachers They have also imparted to their students, 
among others, the unscientific and excessively “revival- 
istic” tone which chaiactenzes Ihe iutergioup “move¬ 
ment” today. 

The evangelistic fervor which has slowly settled ovei 
intci group education and which is systematically mutuied 
by leader and follower alike, is one of the chaiactenstics 
which makes social scientists, among others, reluctant to 
identify themselves, academically, at least, with the objec¬ 
tives of intergroup education. One could, perhaps, dismiss 
the evangelism and the unlettered character of contem¬ 
porary writings in intergioup education as but a magnifi¬ 
cent display of naivete On the other hand, it is more 
likely the result of a Eailuie to comprehend not only the 
scientific method, but the contribution that it can make to 
the understanding of human behavioi The abuse of the 
scientific insights that do chance to filtei through the log 
of community-singing, “deniocratic group processes,” and 
“action-iesearch” testify to this fact 

More to the point, however, is the fact that this evangel¬ 
istic appioach to mtergroup education emanates chiefly 
from certain piofessional educatois who claim to be the 

22 These leaders are a hoinogeiious group to tlte extent tliat they share 
similar training, viewpoints, and circumstances of their profession A fact 
which suggests why there is so little divergence of opinion among tl)eni with 
respect to the problems and concepts of mtergroup education 
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educational and philosophical heii s-apparent of John 
Dewey It would be foolish to deny the conti ibutions of 
John Dewey to American education and philosophy But 
It would be difficult to imagine this eminent and illustrious 
scholar subscribing to the mystical exhortations cited in 
this papei Dewey’s self-appointed hens, it would appear, 
are totally unawaie of Dewey’s leputation as a philosopher 
of science and as one of the most astute pi oponeiits of the 
naturalist philosophy—a distinction which he shaies with 
such other worthies as Bertrand Russell, Einest Nagel, 
Sidney Hook, and the late Mon is R. Cohen 
It IS true that the field of education has pi oduced much 
high-level research particularly with respect to testing de¬ 
vices, attitude measiii ement, and curriculum development. 
But a lack of familiarity with the rigoi ous procedures chai - 
actenstlc of the scientific orientation is the rule, rather than 
the exception within large segments of American education 
These comments are not offered with any intention of rais¬ 
ing “science” and the “scientific method” to the .status of 
metaphysical entities, nor will the fact of science or method 
dissolve the problems of intergroup education. Both science 
and objectivity can be viewed as a value-judgment, a culture 
pattei n, an approach, a way of looking at data, and so on, 
but howevei one chooses to define them, it seems clear that 
too much of the intellectual structure of Ameiican educa¬ 
tion and specifically, intergroup education, is neither objec¬ 
tive nor scientific. 


It IS luglily probable that writers of intergroup educational materials still 
adhere, although somewhat covertly, to the notion that social phenomena 
arc intrinsically “too complex” and "subjective” and, therefore, are not amen¬ 
able to scieiitiiic analysis 

Don J Hager is Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 



CHURCHES WORK TOGETHER IN FEDERATION 
J. Henry Carpenter 

Across the nation the Protestant Churches of America 
\vork together in Federation activities and piogram, thus 
presenting a common voice to the community At a recent 
meeting of over two-hundred paid church federation secre¬ 
taries of the nation held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, it was 
stated that there "now ai e 729 state, city and local councils 
of chinches—230 councils have employed executive leader¬ 
ship and 499 vokmtaiy leadeiship ” These more than seven 
hundred local "Councils of Churches,” as they are generally 
called, cover the nation from Miami, Florida to Seattle, 
Washington, from San Diego, California to Portland, 
Maine or from San Antonio, Texas to Duluth, Minnesota 
Their gieat growth has taken place in the last two decades 
although they were pieceded during the last century by 
Sunday School Unions oi Associations and by various types 
of ministerial organizations which ran all the way from 
sporadic meetings of a few community clergymen, to format 
monthly meetings with committees and active program re¬ 
sponsibility There are 1,775 of these ministerial groups 
functioning throughout the country Practically all church 
councils have developed directly or indiiectly fiom such 
mimsteiial associations The tendency toward local com¬ 
munity coopeiative programs of the churches is extremely 
strong at this time in America and is at the same time re¬ 
flected in the insistent demand for church unity in America. 

Nationally, the denominations have come together in the 
Federal Council of Churches of Chiist in America Official¬ 
ly, action to join the council has been taken by 27 denomina¬ 
tions repiesenting a membership of 2,900,000 oi more than 
two-thii ds of the total protestant population Boards of na¬ 
tional churches have combined in othei bodies such as the 
International Council of Religious Education, the Home 
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Missions Council of Not th America, and the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of Noi th Amei ica The women of the na¬ 
tion have joined foices mterdcnominationally in the Nation¬ 
al Council of Church Women, In 19SI, a iilcnaiy session of 
denominational repi esentalives is contemplated to bring all 
of these national intei denominational organizations together 
in an oveiall body with functioning boards or depai tments 
cat lying on each of the combined areas of service This is a 
story m itself, however, and is only mentioned here to indi¬ 
cate the national picture and to say that the program of 
each of these separate national bodies is generally i effected 
in the tnake-up of the local council Thai is, each local coun¬ 
cil covers all these various functions, Christian Education, 
Home Missions, Women’s Work, etc, and therefore, has 
been a pnnie agitator for the closei cooidination of the na¬ 
tional bodies Anothei point must be made here. Theie is 
no legal nor constitutional connection between the National 
bodies and the local council. Each local council is a “law un¬ 
to itself” but at the same time becomes largely the channel 
through which these national bodies gear their piograiiis 
down thiough to the local church A laige pait of the local 
council program consequently is planned and pi ejected to 
them, through literature and field workers fiom the na¬ 
tional bodies 

The Actual Set-up of a Local Council 

With this general background the real point of this pa- 
pei becomes a description of how the local council of 
churches functions in a community This will be answei ed 
in two ways First by outlining the working committee or¬ 
ganization of a specific local council (Brooklyn, New 
York) and second by illustrating actual committee pio- 
cedmes in a given situation 

The Brooklyn Division of the Piotestant Council of the 
City of New York as the Brooklyn Council is now called, 
has a histoitc setting of over 100 years of interdenomina- 
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tional work and seivice in Kings County In 1829, 120 
years ago, the Brooklyn City Mission and Tract Society 
was organized as an expression of tlie home mission-chai- 
ity outieach of the protestant churches of the area An 
earlier organization, the Brooklyn Sunday School Union 
began in 1816, is still functioning separately and continues 
the famous Brooklyn Sunday School Anniveisary Day 
paiade In 1919, a group of local ministers organized the 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches as a moie modern ex¬ 
pression of chinch cooperation In 1933. two of these in- 
ler-church agencies, having had the same executive for 
some ten yeais and having largely an intei locking diiec- 
torate joined in a ne^v organization The centuiy old City 
Mission and Tract Society changed its name to the Brook¬ 
lyn Chinch and Mission Fedeiation and assumed the 
activities of the Brooklyn Federation of Churches. This 
organization in 1943 joined other fedeiations in forming 
the Piotestant Council of the City of New York This 
brief historical sketch is important in that it reflects the 
long history of the development of protestant church coop¬ 
eration which progressed from the mere mission or chanty 
expression of protestant concern to the present inclusive 
interdenominational program which represents the prot¬ 
estant voice of the community and cairies on those com¬ 
mon church functions “which can best be done together ” 
The Brooklyn Division of the Protestant Council is now 
oiganized with a boaid of Diiectors which meets bi¬ 
monthly, This board of 65 men and women, lay and clerical, 
interracial and interdenominational, is elected each yeai at 
the annual meeting of the council, which is made up of 
official representatives of the chinches and affiliated or¬ 
ganizations such as the Y.M C A , the YWCA, the Sal¬ 
vation Aimy, the Piotestant Teachers Association and 
the Sunday School Union. The members of the board in¬ 
clude 30 diiectois elected for a three year period which 
must be equally divided between lay and clerical membeis, 
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twenty denominational i epresentatives, one dii ector nomi¬ 
nated from each of twenty denominational judicatuies in 
the area, and fifteen committee chairmen or co-chalimen, 
including the pi esideiit of the Brooklyn Council of Church 
Women and the Brooklyn Bible Society This boaid of 
Directois has full powers of the council between annual 
meetings, appoints an executive secietary and elects all 
committees as nominated by the President and Chaii man. 

How ^he Council Functions 

The actual functioning of the council is through twelve 
committees, commissions, and councils The president of 
the council, customarily a minister elected annually, and 
the executive secretary arc ex-officio members of all the 
gioups. The committees are Finance Committee and Law 
Committee made up entirely of laymen and laywoinen. 
They report to the Board on all financial and legal matters, 
take responsibility for money laising, investment of mort¬ 
gages and securities and expenditure of funds withm the 
approved budget. 

The commissions each function in a particular field and 
are responsible for a certain segment of council activity 
These commissions are as follows: The Conimtsston on 
Religious Activities which is charged with the evangelistic 
outreach of the council. It sponsois a yearly convocation 
of ministers in the fall, such special services as Reforma¬ 
tion Sunday, Whit-sunday, Holy Week Theatre Services, 
an Eastei Dawn Service It promotes special evangelistic 
emphases such as preaching missions, visitation evan¬ 
gelism, a penod of special services with such leaders as 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Gypsy Smith or other evangelists, 
summer street preaching or such special meetings as those 
with Martin NiemoeLlei, Bishop Berggrav and others of 
national and international repute Staff responsibility foi 
this commission is earned by the Executive Secretary 
The Christian Education Commission is responsible for 
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(.he total progiam of Education as earned out by the De- 
paitment of Christian Education, During the past year, 
this commission set up and supervised 110 week-day 
schools of leligion, 101 Vacation Bible Schools, a central 
school and five local community schools of leadership 
training for teachers and church workers, cooperated with 
the city youth department, guided local youth councils in 
their programs and represented the council on community 
educational youth problems such as the City Youth Board 
program and the Brooklyn Council of Social Planning 
projects The Protestant Teachers Association (public 
school teacheis) and the Biooldyn Sunday School Union 
cooperate in Christian Education through this commis¬ 
sion, It also represents the council in relation to the 
Board of Education of the Public Schools and the cooidi- 
nating committee on Week-Day Religious Education of 
Piotestant, Catholics, and Jews, This department has a stafif 
including a director, an assistant director, an office secie- 
tary, part-time supervisors and over 500 teacheis and 
woikers in the various schools for which the commission 
is responsible. 

The broad social activities of the council are represented 
by five commissions The stafif director of Social Service 
carries out the decisions of these commissions with the 
Executive Secretary aiding in the commission on Interna¬ 
tional Justice and Good Will, This commission is made up 
of ministers and laymen interested in international ques¬ 
tions and the basic issues of peace. They relate themselves 
to the World Council of Churches and the Department of 
the Federal Council which deals with these questions. 
Meetings and discussions of a boro-wide nature aie held 
on special days, such as Armistice Sunday, Memorial Day 
or on special occasions, such as a service of Inteicession 
for the Protestant Ministers of Bulgaria or a day of pray- 
ei for peace They speak for the churches on matters of 
National or international impoitance before congress, the 
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United Nations or various peace groups or organizations 
The Economic JusUce Commission deals especially with 
matters related to eniployment-manageiuent controvei sies, 
labor unions, stiikes, cooperatives, consumer and other 
economic problems The Commission calls conferences on 
these issues, works with city-wide committees and with the 
other faiths on many important questions They have 
mediated strikes and have been influential in mter-union 
disputes. This last year, for instance, they have been woi ic¬ 
ing jointly with the Anti-defamation League of B’nai 
Biith, the Catholic Intenacial Commission, the Uiban 
League, the National Association foi the Advancement of 
Coloied People and the Jewish Community Council on a 
racial ptobletti invohnng a local longshoi emeu’s Union and 
(he International Longshoremen's Association In the 
Fall, this commission sponsored a week-end conference 
with thirty-six ministers in attendance l,abor union and 
management speakers led the seminars This gioup also 
cooperated m the Protestant Labor School sponsored by 
the council at Laboi Temple, Manhattan. 

The Interracial Commission for Brooklyn is tiuly an 
interracial body with representatives of Italian, Noiwe- 
gian, Swedish, Danish, Syrian, Polish, Russian, Negio, 
German and oldei established churches in its membership 
The two co-chaiimen of this commission aie white and 
Negro and both sit on the Boaid of Directors The com¬ 
mittees of the commission hold quai tcrly intci racial serv¬ 
ices, youth conferences, an annual interracial dinner foi 
mmisteis and their wives, cairy on intei racial and biothei- 
hood week activities and piovide special speakeis foi note¬ 
worthy days or occasions As all programs of the council 
and the council staff are entirely intei racial in chai acter 
(last year, the council had a ptominent Negro minister as 
president and next yeai a Lutheian pastor of the largest 
Swedish church will be president) the commission gives 
most of its time to community racial problems and ten- 
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sions. It speaks for the council on Interracial matters re¬ 
garding- national bills before Congress on state-wide 
measures and other such matters i efei red to it. 

The Civic and Moral Affairs Commission deals with 
community problems of civic righteousness and reform 
Salacious shows or literature have been banned through its 
activities. Problems of liquor licenses, saloons, dives, cel¬ 
lar clubs, cleanliness of streets, community consciousness 
or organization all come under the perview of this commis¬ 
sion and its committees. It also takes responsibility for 
courses and lectures on pastoial counseling, psychiatric 
guidance, menial health and vocational guidance, sei vices 
to veterans and their families and other similai pi ejects 

The Social Service Commission is responsible for the 
sti icily social welfare aspects of the council’s work and 
sei vices Relations to the Biooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Sei vice and the 
Childien’s Aid Society, the Social Sei vice Department of 
the Salvation Arrriy and the referral sei vice of the Council 
are all earned forward by this commission Drives in the 
churches for foster homes foi children, for aid to the aged, 
for big bi others and sisters are sponsored by this group 
Mattel s of public housing, rent controls, legislation on So¬ 
cial Welfaie, old-age pension aid, widows’ pensions and 
public Welfare Sei vices are all discussed and acted upon 
by this commission 

The Commission on Comity and Christian Centos with 
staff responsibility located with the Executive Secretaiy is 
one of the important aspects of the council’s woik Made 
up of official denominational i epresentatives, this commis¬ 
sion passes upon denominational responsibility for the lo¬ 
cation of new churches, lelocalion of chinches, the lesale 
of chinches and airanges for surveys of new housing areas 
and church service to such areas, borough wide siu veys (a 
study of Brooklyn Pi otestantism 1930-1945 100 pages 
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was published in 1945)—the progiam, denominational ot 
interdenoniinational, in mission or liability areas, and foi 
conferences or meetings to discuss these situations in local 
community oi on a city-wide basis Supply pastois for 
summer months, funerals, weddings, etc, aie also a re¬ 
sponsibility of this commission This past year, the com¬ 
mission has been largely responsible for the final reloca¬ 
tion of one large Negio congregation, has been helpful in 
working on the question of three other relocations and has 
studied and developed adequate church nimistry to three of 
our housing pi ejects. Most of these pioblems involve sev- 
eial denominations or are too laige to be met by any one 
denomination. This commission initiated the Williamsburg 
Larger Paiish idea in which ten churches in a predomi¬ 
nately Jewish community joined in working togethei m 
week-day schools of religion, vacation Bible Schools, lead¬ 
ership education, youth programs and community better¬ 
ment emphasis. Cairied on for the past eight years undei 
the aegis of the New Yoik City Missioit Society, this ex¬ 
periment 111 community coopeiation of the churches has 
been lealistically successful Also initiated here and finally 
carried on by the same society as a mission effort was the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard Project. The constituting committee 
included health agencies, social welfare agencies, interra¬ 
cial groups and neaiby churches The project has developed 
a tiuly interracial church called the “Christian Fellow¬ 
ship” made up of Puerto Ricans, Negroes, Scandinavians, 
Poles, Italians and other Americans. All these racial 
groups live together in the housing project, they worship 
together in their church, their children study together in 
the religious schools and go to camp togethei in the sum- 
mei, sent hy the project camp committee This is the most 
successful interracial pioject of the churches in the 
borough 

The Co7nmission on Chaplaincy is made up of the chap- 
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lains in the various city churches or private institutions 
and the botoug'h committee responsible for nominating 
these appointments to the city authorities. There are nine 
chaplains in this service, most of them giving the major 
portion of their lime to this chaplaincy work They cover 
five city hospitals, the city jail, and 15 private non-denomi- 
national hospitals Denominational hospitals have their 
own chaplains appointed by the denominations who aie 
also repiesented m the committee Regular meetings are 
held to discuss problems and activities of chaplain service 
and the technical questions which aiise from time to time. 
This IS one of those services which only the chuiches can 
do together. The present chaplains aie ministers of the 
Missouri Lutheran, Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, National Baptist, A.ME Zion and Noiwegian 
Lutheran denominations The most recent appointment 
from Brooklyn to a city-wide chaplain’s position was fioin 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York 
A special commission on Commitmty Projects should be 
noted here which was originally sponsored by the Home 
Missions Council and has now become a service of the 
community. A full time staff person carries the responsi¬ 
bility for these projects The work has been centei ed m the 
Bedford-Sluyvesant Area among tlie Negro churches, but 
IS being largely increased through the granting of aid by 
the New Yoik City Youth Board The plan of this com¬ 
mission IS to use the clniich buildings of the areas served 
for lecreational and group woik with young people. Under 
the new emphasis of the City Youth Board, the woik be¬ 
comes entuely interracial and non-sectarian. It aims to 
1 each the youth not now reached by the churches or otlicr 
community agencies Many of these young people are re¬ 
ferred by Public Schools or public agencies The woik, 
however, is in the churches and under protestant leadei- 
ship as like sei vices under the Catholic Youth Boaid oi 
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the Jewish Community Council is similarly stafled The 
Diiectoi, financed by the churches, cariies on special com¬ 
munity projects of a chuich nature as well as supervision 
of the total City Youth Board program. 

The Women’s Program 

One of the most impoitaiit and active branches of the 
Council work is the Brooklyn Council of Chtirch Women. 
They are a separate organization, but affiliated with the 
council and work together in the same office The Council 
has an executive director and office secretary Their activi¬ 
ties include the observance of the three national days 
sponsored by the United Council of Church Women, 
World Day of Prayer, (This yeai they held 21 distiict 
meetings), May Fellowship Day preceded by the annual 
meeting of the Council and Woild Community Day when 
nearly 500 packages for overseas lelicf were collected in 
the Pack-a-towel for a teen-age project, and otlier special 
meetings Fiom 500 to 1000 delegates from churches and 
various oi ganizations attend these gatherings The wom¬ 
en, last Christmas assembled, wrapped, soi ted and pre- 
paied over 2,500 Christmas gifts for distribution to pa¬ 
tients representing all ages from infancy to the aged in 11 
Borough hospitals, two Tiaimng Schools and Homes for 
Young Girls and two Nurseiy and Fostei Homes for 
children Thioughout the year, they aid the chaplains in 
their services. They have also taken the lesponsibility for 
collecting clothing for Church Woild Service. After some 
of their meetings, two and three truck loads of clothing go 
to the central warehouse. They have oigamzed a special 
committee to meet the boats bringing displaced persons to 
the port of New Yoik. Women and ministeis who speak 
various languages, and others just as helpers, give their 
services on different days of the week to go to the docks 
to greet these newcomeis and serve them as they can. All 
women appointed to borough wide or city-wide commit- 
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tees or coramissions come from this council The woi k of 
the women’s cotmcil, org-anized five years ago has grown 
immensely in importance and service to the council and to 
the community. 

It should be noted that over 1200 men, women and min¬ 
isters take active part in all of these committees, commis¬ 
sions and councils. All commissions meet four to six times 
a year except the Women’s Council and the International 
Justice and Good Will Commission which meet monthly 
except during the summer. A schedule of all these meetings 
and regulai conferences or special days, over 100 in all, are 
outlined in a bulletin published 

Having said ail of this, the program of the council is 
not adequately covered. The woik of intei faith activities 
with the Conference of Christians and Jews, the Brooklyn 
Council of Social Planning, the Committee on Veteians, 
attendance at local ministerial associations oi conferences, 
membeiship on committees appointed by the Borough Pres¬ 
ident, the Mayor, the Board of Education or other com¬ 
munity agencies is all part of the “day’s work” for the staff 
and appointed representatives. 

The Council has through all these years come to be the 
“Protestant Church” in the borough. Civic, Public, Busi¬ 
ness, Education, Youth, Social Services and all community 
agencies call it when they want to reach the churches or 
desire service from the churches. All Protestants within 
the borough, transient or permanent, refer to it and ask 
seivice of it The Brooklyn Division of the Piotestant 
Council IS an important community agency It is only rep¬ 
resentative of the churches, it is not a church union It does 
represent that ui ge toward church unity and a larger Pi ol- 
estant lesponsibilifcy in community, state, national and in¬ 
ternational affairs which is growing apace in the minds 
of the forty-five million Protestants m America 

J Henry Carpenter is executive clnector of the Brooklyn Cliurch and 
Mission Federation, Brooklyn, N Y 



APPLYING MENTAL HYGIENE TO THE 
FUNCTIONING OF A HIGH SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 

1. David Satlow 

In recent years, we have heard much concerning^ the 
mental hygiene approach to teaching, but comparatively 
little concerning the mental hygiene appioach to supei vi¬ 
sion, Through a sympathetic understanding of the pupil, 
and the setting up of a propel emotional climate in the 
classroom, the teacher contributes toward the development 
of an integrated pupil personality Similarly, through the 
sympathetic understanding of the teacher, and the setting 
up of a proper emotional climate in the department, the 
chairman can contribute toward the development of an in¬ 
tegrated teacher personality. 

The pioblems of running a department, whether they 
are subsumed under the category of inspection, lesearch, 
tiaining, or guidance, are in the mam problems of dealing 
with people Punciples underlying assembly-line production 
methods will not apply, principles underlying human lela- 
tions will Principles of mental hygiene therefore offei a 
guide, for regardless of the supervisoiy task or problem, 
people aie involved, and in dealing with people basic atti¬ 
tudes will color the response to a problem 

Whether we are interested in arriving at objectives, 
constructing syllabi, implementing them thiough pioper 
instructional procedures, conducting conferences or meet¬ 
ing a special departmental problem such as handling an 
atypical class or teaching in an undesiiable session, we run 
across a variety of personality types. We frequently meet 
the dilatoiy individual, the chip-on-the-shoulder type, the 
let-George-do-it variety, the smug person, as well as the 
volunteer, the visionary, the one who is considerate of 
others. 
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We do not want all teaclieis cast from the same mold, 
lint we should like to avoid petty rivalries, intiigues, and 
bickering; we want to avoid the situation in which one de¬ 
partment membei takes advantage of his colleagues by let¬ 
ting them carry Ins share of the load A propei mental 
hygiene approach may avoid such conditions and usher in 
a tiue democracy in which all department members aie 
glowing to tbeir maximum potential, contnbuting to the 
common welfaie, and sharing from the pooling of theii 
collective experience 

Underlying Principles 

Sevei al ci iteria can be set down as i epresenting the basic 
philosophy underlying the mental hygiene approach to the 
siipervison of a department. 

1 Since so much of teaching depends on a peisonal-so- 
cial lelalionship between the teachei and the pupil, and 
since the most efficient learning lesults in an atmospheie 
that is conducive to proper mental and emotional growth, 
the best guide for such growth is a teacher who is himself 
piopeily adjusted mentally and emotionally 

2. By facilitating teacher adjustment, we will reduce 
the need for correcting teacher maladjustment. 

3. Admmistiative and supervisory devices are means to 
an end, not ends in themselves. The end of all teaching is 
the guidance of desiiable pupil giowth, the ends of ad- 
inimslralion and supei vision should he the ci cation of 
woiknig conditions in which leacheis will be able to guide 
pupil giowth most effectively 

Blocks to Adjustment 

What are the blocks to pioper emotional adjustment on 
the pait of the teacher^ 

1 A feclmg of insecuiity 

2 A feeling of inadequacy 

3 A feeling of infenoiity 

4 A feeling of rejection 
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5. A feeling of trustratjon 

6 A lack of confidence in one’s self 

7 A suspicion of one's siipcnois and colleagues 

8. An inability to face the realities of the situation 
9 A sense of futility 

10 A feeling of resentinent towaid others 
The various attitudes enumerated above aie likely to 
manifest themselves at different stages in the teacher^s 
personal and piofessional giowth Some of them are more 
likely to manifest themselves in beginning teachers, others, 
in older teacheis. AH, however, pi event proper adjustment 
on the pait of the teacher toward his self and his environ¬ 
ment, and consequently pi event the teacher from function¬ 
ing effectively with his colleagues and pupils. 

The aforementioned personality-adjustment blocks will 
be expressed in oveit behavior in the functional situation, 
as evidenced by the teacher who 

1 "Goes to pieces'" when obseived 

2 Resorts to "ciam" methods with bis classes 

3 Never speaks up at conferences 

4. Hesitates to accept assignment to a new grade 

5 Does not exchange with colleagues views on teaching methods 
and devices 

6 Fiowns upon any method different fiom his own 

7 Does not shaie materials with colleagues 

8 Invariably finds fault with liis progiam or pupils 

9 Is always trying to be in the limelight 
10. Continuously complains about colleagues 
11 Is habitually Utc in submitting reports 
12, Does not vohuiteei for anything 

13 Feels he is always being imposed upon. 

An attempt to understand the causes of expressed atti¬ 
tudes and overt behavior may lead to a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion Fiiitherniore, if we treat the specific situation and 
not the personality block behind it, that situation may be 
relieved but the personality block is likely to manifest itself 
in other diiections. Causes rather than symptoms should 
be attacked 
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A Program for the Supervisor 

How is this to be done? A number of accepted piui- 
ciples of mental hygiene will be presented in terms of the 
supervisor-teachei relationship 

1 Respect the teacher as a human being 

Regardless of how the supeivisor feels at any given mo¬ 
ment or what he has to say, dignified treatment is desirable 
This applies to the conduct of conferences, observation of 
mstiuction, criticism of work, or requests for assistance 
with departmental chores The supei visor who respects the 
teacher's personality will not discuss m the presence of a 
fellow teacher the unfavorable aspects of a lesson observed, 
nor will he express impatience with a teachci in the pres¬ 
ence of a pupil or paient. Regardless of a teacher’s man¬ 
ner of outburst when entering the depai tment office, the 
supervisor will treat him with i aspect, courtesy and sym¬ 
pathy If there is something upsetting the teacher, arousing 
or increasing the spirit of antagonism will not solve the 
immediate problem nor remove the underlying behavior 
causes The supervisor who respects the teacher as a human 
being will find the teacher respecting him as a human being. 
Furthermore, a teachei who is tieated as a human being 
is more likely to treat his pupils as human beings 

2. Show a persoml interest tn the teacher 

A teacher, like all othei men and women, is a human be¬ 
ing with personal problems of his own He has to feel that 
theie is someone interested in him, not just eager to get 
woik out of him Theie are many occasions for evincing 
a personal interest The sending of a birthday card or the 
lending of a book to the teacher entails vei y little effoi t, 
but evidences interest When a teacher is ill, a visit oi a 
phone call may mean veiy little to the chaiiman, but it does 
mean much to the teachei When the Leachei leturns after 
an illness, the chairman might ease the teacher’s bin dens, 
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or at least "drop in" on the teachei, not foi the purpose of 
observing a lesson, but merely for the purpose of greeting 
the teacher with a broad smile and a word of encourage¬ 
ment It doesn’t hurt to tell the teachei that he was missed 

The stress of peisonal problems at home may affect the 
teacher’s composuie at school The teacher who suffers 
from a sense of insecurity, who has httlc confidence in him¬ 
self, 01 who feels that he is not wanted by his colleagues 
will blossom in an environment in which people manifest an 
interest in him The chaiiman himself can show inteiest or 
he can be instrumental in having othei s show interest 

3 Display sympathy and tact as evidence of your under¬ 
standing of the teacher 

The establishment of a haimonious lelationslnp is by 
far more eftective than one of conflict. More improvement 
can be effected by building up than by tearing down Too 
often, we are prone to take faithful and satisfactory work 
for granted Encouragement thi otigh a word of commenda¬ 
tion helps considerably in the building-up process. Teach¬ 
ers question the sincerity behind excessive flattery but they 
welcome judicious piaise 

Sympathetic advice should be substituted for moializ- 
ing. In sending a note of criticism, the good practices ob¬ 
served should be pointed out and should be used as the 
springboard for improvement. In post-visitation confer¬ 
ences, joy should be expressed at the improvement noted 
since the pievious visit before the next step for attack in 
impiovement of the teaching perfoiraance is agreed upon 

The supervisor should not be disturbed at the possibility 
that his teachers will constiue his sympathetic approach as 
one of softness, and that teachers will therefore be "get¬ 
ting away" with anything. If he has faith in them as hu¬ 
man beings, they -will by their actions justify that faith 
This is particLilaily true if he imbues them with the profes¬ 
sional spirit of service 
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4. Make the teacher feel that he is wanted. 

Thomas Huxley said many years ago that the sense of 
futility IS the severest shock the human system can sustain 
The teacher who is not wanted—or what may be worse, 
who thinks he is not wanted—is likely to develop into a 
warped personality. The teacher who feels welcome is more 
likely to become an integral pait of the department than 
the teacher who feels that he is not wanted. 

A teachei's special abilities can be utilized in a number 
of diiections such as participation in the departmental 
conference, membership on a cooperative planning com¬ 
mittee, 01 preparation of instructional materials The 
teacher who becomes an integral pait of the department 
will contiibute readily to the solution of problems con¬ 
fronting the department The teacher who feels that he is 
not wanted will shift foi himself—generally away from the 
solution of departmental problems 

5 Instil in the teacher a feeling of confidence in himself 

This IS particularly necessary in the case of the inti overt 
or the diffident teacher. So often will a teachei of expe- 
iience, who ordinarily renders a supeib teaching perfoiin- 
anccj “go to pieces” when obseived by the chaiimaii. A 
feeling of confidence in himself may improve his teaching 
performance 

We have also come across the teacher who is a lone bird. 
He never voluiiLceis, appears to be afiaid to ask foi what 
he wants, avoids making Ins own decisions, in short, he 
fails to assume responsibility commensuiate with his ex¬ 
perience and maturity. 

To build up the feeling of self-confidence on the part of 
the timid teachei calls for much subtlety Certainly veiy 
little can be accomplished by reprimand, ridicule or pity or 
by foicing the teacher into conspicuous roles. Gradual in¬ 
troduction to committee woik and increased responsibili- 
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ties constitute important avenues not to be overlooked. An 
occasional passing reference to the splendid manner in 
which the teacher cained out his commission helps instill 
the feeling o£ self-confidence. Getting the teacher to report 
on something in which he is keenly mtci ested would help m 
having the teachei experience success in appealing before 
gi oups. 

The supervisor should make it clear by public, declara¬ 
tion and unguestionable action that his purpose m class 
visits IS anything but inspectional. Proper rappoit cannot 
result when the teachei feels that the chairman is checking 
up on him The teacher will reveal himself as a normal hti- 
man being only when he is convinced that the visit by the 
chairman is for the purpose of appiaising the syllabus, 
studying the conditions undei which pupils learn, observ¬ 
ing ways in which the teacher can assist his colleagues, 
and discovering how pupil learning can show further 
growth 

The conference following the visit is not to be like that 
of a child reporting after school for a reprimand. If the 
supervisoi has helpfulness rathei than evaluation as his 
goal, the conference is likely to be an effective one The 
favoiable features should be called to the teacher’s atten¬ 
tion and used as the basis for ovei coming the unfavoiable 
aspects of his work Not all weaknesses should be harped 
on; only the significant one or two should be selected and 
attacked thiough joint effort 

Cooperative effoi t will be hampei ed if teachers do not 
have confidence iii themselves Conversely, cooperative ef¬ 
fort will flourish when teachers have a wholesome degree 
of confidence in themselves Cooperative effort will be pro¬ 
ductive of inspiring conferences, a significant testing 
progiam, a vitalized prog: am of intei visitation and dem¬ 
onstrating teaching, meaningful curriculum revision, se¬ 
lection and development of suitable teaching materials and 
exchange of teaching devices and methods. 
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6. Have the teacher feel that he can turn to you with 
his problems 

When the teacher comes to the supervisoi with his prob¬ 
lems, without fear that his status will be jeopardized, the 
Ijasis for proper rapport has been established. The teacher 
may feel that the supervisor will assist with an analysis of 
a problem, or may help soften the blow, or avoid the i ecur- 
rence of similar situations in the future. On the othei 
hand, the supervisor may be of no practical assistance to 
the teacher, but the mere opportunity afforded the teacher 
to air his troubles will serve as a catharsis. 

To develop a sense of confidence in the supervisor on the 
pai t of the teacher, the supervisor must come to the teach¬ 
er’s support m the presence of a pupil or parent The teach¬ 
er may be wrong, but the time for telling this to the teacher 
is when no one else is present When the teacher sees that 
he had the endorsement of the supervisor and a gentle cor¬ 
rection instead of a severe reprimand, he knows that he 
can turn to the supervisor as one turns to a Xiiend 

When the teacher has confidence in the supervisor, he 
will till n to him for guidance on individual pupil problems, 
for a diagnosis of teaching difficulties, and for suggestions 
concerning professional study and advancement. The 
teachei feels that he can tuin to the supervisor as an older 
brother who went through similai stages of growth and is 
tlieiefoie in a position to guide his growth in a manner 
that would, if not spai e him the pitfalls, at least warn him 
of the hazaids along the road 

7 Encourage the teacher to live a rich full life 

Tliroiigh contact with books and ideas beyond his field of 
specialization, and with people and things, the teacher’s 
range of interests broadens Through applying himself 
during leisure hours to outside activities and to wider so¬ 
cial contacts, the teacher acquires a freshness of outlook. 
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a greatei freedom fiom the sticnuous duties in the class- 
lootn. 

The teacher’s getting out of his ivory-towered shell and 
mingling freely with other human beings is an eifective 
antidote for the excessive neivous stiam of teaching, and 
helps develop a propei peispeclive when he returns to the 
classroom. 

8. Encourage in the teachet the development of the abil¬ 
ity to work out Ins ozvn problems. 

Self-criticism on the teachei’s part is to be developed 
Any situation that arises and is treated sympathetically 
may serve as a basis for self-ci iticism For example, the 
failure of the pupils to leai n a cci lam topic which was ap- 
pai ently taught properly may be the basis of self-analysis 
and criticism. Yet how often is an instance of this kind 
tieated solely as evidence of teacher inefficiency’ 

The analysis of a lesson plan, or of test results can also 
serve as a valuable basis for self-criticism The post-ob¬ 
servation conference is a valuable point in the supei visor- 
teacher relationship where self-criticism techniques can be 
developed 

A woid of caution is m place at this point. Too much of 
self-ciiticism is a dangerous thing, foi it tends to make 
the teacher hyperci itical of his efforts and is liable to in- 
terfei e with his effective application to the teaching task. 
Self-criticism is valuable when it is the basis for self-cor¬ 
rection. If the teachei learns to retain a propei sense of 
proportion in lus self-criticism, his growth in service is 
assured And when a teacher grows in service, we can be 
reasonably assured that the pupils will be exposed to an 
iiispiiing peisonality 

9 Develop in the teacher a sense of responsibility 

The teacher can best train pupils to exercise initiative 
when he himself has been trained in exercising initiative; 
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childien’s initiative cannot be developed by a teachei who 
himself possesses no initiative. The teacher should feel 
flee to criticize depaitmental policy and to suggest changes 
without fear of repiisal. The teacher who shaies in the 
shaping of policies is by far less restiicted than his col¬ 
league who IS mei ely called upon to cai ry out the policies 
The teacher should have the fieedoin to experiment in 
the classroom Experimentation may assume a new teaching 
appioach, a new sequence, a new emphasis or a new unit 
of work In addition to the exeicise in initiative, an ancil- 
laiy value lesulting fioin experimentation lies in the joy 
of creativeness and discovery Challenges aie evei piesent 
foi those teachers who are given the opportunity to devel¬ 
op a sense of responsibility and aie permitted to exeicise 
initiative. Their lot is one of joy in theii work, hence fiee- 
dom from boiedom 

10 Treat all of yoiw teachers fairly 
To develop well-rounded peisonalities who will look to 
the chan man for leadership, the ideal of fair play must be 
guaided zealously When the teachei s feel that opportuni¬ 
ties, honors, rewaids, chores, tasks, and disagieeable as¬ 
signments aie not distributed equitably, resentment and 
sullenness follow, schisms develop, and the disgruntled 
have-nots begin to develop a philosophy of frustration 
which is not conducive to the pioper emotional climate for 
the growth of teachers and pupils In an atmosphere of this 
kind, morale is at a low ebb and teamwork suffers 

Conclusion 

Emotional health is a state of equilibrium wheiem the 
forces wuthin the individual—his wishes and needs—aie 
in harmony with themselves and with the realities of the sit¬ 
uation outbide the individual—the stiesses of the environ¬ 
ment. When the hvo conflicting forces aie evenly matched, 
ihe person is emotionally sound When the forces aie not 
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evenly matched, when the person attempts to attain emo¬ 
tional equilibrium either by changing his desires or by at¬ 
tempting to satisfy them in some indirect way, behavior 
problems result The supervisoi is in the position to help 
the teacher find himself and act natiii ally The supervisor 
can also modify the teaching conditions which constitute 
the environment in which the tcachei is to make his ad¬ 
justment. 

Theie is an exaggerated importance attached to rou¬ 
tines and repoits Routines and reports are means to an 
end, not ends in themselves. Administrative routines and 
supervisoi y procedures should be evaluated periodically 
Is all papei work demanded of teachers necessaiy? Is it 
serving any pin pose? Can the information be obtained in 
any other manner? What is the ultimate emotional effect 
of all the routines and reports on the teacher, hence on 
the pupil ? 

This is but one of the many areas m which the depart¬ 
ment head may make a valuable contribution. The super¬ 
visor can be a powerful mental hygiene influence in the life 
of every teacher, since what he says and does might help 
or hinder the teacher’s attitude and development. His re¬ 
actions frequently determine the relationships of the teach¬ 
ers among themselves. The problem of isolating the causes 
behind teacher behavior and of dealing with the causes 
becomes a stimulating aspect of the job of supervision. Pa¬ 
tience is required, for the process is a slow one. Once 
causes are asceitained, lemedies are more lasting m the 
foim of the teacher’s adjustment to himself, adjustment to 
Ills colleagues, and adjustment to school authoiity When 
this three-fold adjustment is present, 'we are assured of an 
emotionally sound guide for pupil growth 


Dr I, David Sallow is a department head at the Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Biooklyn, NY, and a part-time instructor in the Department of 
Educational Sociology at New York University School of Education 
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A Professional Approach to Problems 
of Human Conflict 

ISSUE EDITOR’S FOREWORD 

Richness through diversity, unity m purpose—these are 
the aims of the democratic society In this issue of the 
Journal of Educational Sociology there are nine con¬ 
tributors from as many diverse fields. All have been asso¬ 
ciated in a common enterprise, the creation of a piofes- 
sional approach to tlie problems of democracy. The 
importance of this undertaking is matched by its vastness 
and complexity. How, then, is it possible to take hold of it 
in such a way as to clarify the goals and focus the effoit^ 
We can see more clearly than men of any other time, 
perhaps, that the fate of the world hangs on the issue of 
how human conflicts are to be resolved, whether by the 
final appeal to fotce or to that of intelligence We see this 
in part, because we are heirs to vast resources of knowl¬ 
edge as well as problems Yet in the very richness of the 
sciences of man and the social vision of equal opportunity 
we have an additional problem The tower of modern 
science resounds to the babel of many scientific tongues 
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In this issue of the Journal, the staff of the New York 
University Center for Human Relations Studies has at¬ 
tempted to set down some clarifying concepts which have 
grown out of their own and many other important efforts 
to relate training and research to social change The first 
two papers, by a philosophei and an educator, have to do 
with a tentative formulation of over-all concept and of its 
implications for education, particularly teacher education 

The three papers which follow take up the questions of 
how far change toward democracy may go m the light of 
present knowledge of the individual, of the inertia of social 
institutions, and of the economic bases of anti-democratic 
social practices. In a swift mid-century review of the dem¬ 
ocratic balance sheet, the illustrations, and the bibliography, 
there are presented some inclusive generalizations and 
references. All authors acknowledge with gratitude the 
part that Ernestine Pannes, Executive Secretary of the 
Center, has played in the deliberations and working notes 
which were the well-springs of these papers. 

No one more than the authors recognize the need for the 
expansion of what has been set forth. It may interest the 
reader to know that two forms of expansion are already 
planned. One will consist of illustration by reference to 
current practice—case examples—of the application of 
concepts here expressed The other is a projected series of 
books which will deal with as many as a dozen aspects of 
theory and technology in human relations 

H. H. Giles 




CONCEPTUALIZING HUMAN RELATIONS 
Theodore Bromeld 

If human relations is to become a field of fruitful knowl¬ 
edge as well as eifeclive action, one of the most important 
and difficult tasks to be confronted is that of conceptualiza¬ 
tion There is need to formulate with maximum clarity 
and specificity the basic assumptions, objectives, and 
boundaries of the field, together with equally sharp analysis 
and clear synthesis of the subdivisions within it Such an 
immense task cannot be accomplished quickly—certainly 
not in any form acceptable for all times and all places. 
Every peison professionally concerned with human rela¬ 
tions should share in the task at some point; he should 
agree that without such conceptualization, however im¬ 
perfect, he cannot proceed very far either in theory or in 
practice. 

At the present time the field of human relations is char¬ 
acterized by a wealth of materials, expei lences, and en¬ 
thusiasms on the part of thousands of individuals This is 
wholesome, but also disturbing. The field has grown so 
rapidly that it has gotten, m a sense, ahead of itself. The 
result is a good deal of confusion, no little superficiality, a 
superabundance of verbiage, but relatively limited crys¬ 
tallization of fundamental techniques or principles. The 
time has come to begin that crystallization. A center for 
human relations studies is one of the places where effort 
should be made to bring form to a relatively formless mass 

Let us be clear that any steps taken towaid this objec¬ 
tive are not to be regarded as theory for the sake of theory. 
On the contrary, one of our major responsibilities is to 
provide a sound conceptual underpinning upon which we 
can expect to become successful in our applications. The 
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truism that American culture m general, and American 
education in particular, are impatient with theoiy—always 
zealous to “get going'"—^is a truism that cannot be chah 
lenged too often It is because of our practical concern, 
then, that we urge patient and concerted attention to the 
kind of undertaking to which this discussion is a preface 

Three aspects of the total conceptual structure will be 
considered: I* the problem pivot of human relations; 
II: the intei dependence of human relations, and III the 
noimative character of human relations. 

I. 

By the problem pivot we mean that human relations is a 
field of knowledge and action constructed for the purpose of 
coping with areas of misunderstanding, tension, prejudice, 
hatred, conflict Throughout the world, human beings are 
suffering from their inability, thus far, to associate to¬ 
gether in. such ways as to produce individual and social 
harmony, appreciation of one another, group cooperation, 
and the pervasive feeling of well-being that stems from 
sound, healthful interpersonal and intercultural relations. 
The field we are now examining is a therapeutic field es¬ 
tablished, first of all, to correct this inability 

Implicit or explicit in the problem pivot is also the con¬ 
viction that, however stubborn and chronic human strains 
and hostilities may be, they are potentially curable They 
are curable, moreover, through one general conception be¬ 
fore all others—namely, that of science And science is 
essentially a method —a method applicable to the problems 
of men, in the same way that it is applicable to inanimate 
nature. True, the problems of men are still more baffling. 
As has often, been pointed out, the world has utilized scien¬ 
tific method in the human sphere far less widely than in 
other spheres of nature. Where science masters with great 
success the giant powers in the earth below and the heavens 
above, it has by no means mastered the powers within and 
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between man 

Nevertheless, with all our continued superstitions, ii ra¬ 
tionalisms, and authoritarlanisms, we are coming to recog¬ 
nize as never before, that the scientific method must be 
applied to human relations if human beings are not to de¬ 
stroy themselves. It is a foietoken of hope when the former 
Dnector Geneial of UNESCO, Julian Huxley, could de¬ 
clare before that organization—-the fiist worldwide organ¬ 
ization of its kind—that the scientific spirit must become 
paramount among nations in dealing with race hatied, 
nationalism, war, and all other menaces to the continuance 
of civilization. 

Ill pivoting human relations around its problems, what 
then do wc do scientifically ? The first stage, once we have 
become grossly aware of an area of conflict or tension, is 
refinement and diagnosis Precisely as in analyzing a bodi¬ 
ly illness, the physician of human relations needs to trace 
the history of the problem, to dissect causal factors, to seek 
connections between the focal illness and its environment— 
in short, to “track down” every symptom It is an axiom 
of scientific method that the more thorough the diagnosis 
the more likely a successful hypothesis 

Any hypothesis which emerges from the diagnosis is, by 
definition, tentative Therefore, the second main stage re¬ 
quires that we consider, as a rule, several hypotheses before 
deciding which of these is the most promising. Each time, 
moreover, that one is considered, the scientific method 
demands that we infer or anticipate what would happen if 
it were put into operation. 

When we have rehearsed, imaginatively, the alternative 
suggestions for solving the problem, then and only then 
are we in a position to enter the third main stage—to try 
out one or another hypothesis. Meanwhile, we may, of 
course, find a need for further analysis, further refinement 
of the problem at any stage. But scientific method is never 
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complete until testing itself takes place. This is literally the 
decisive step. Without it we remain on a purely verbal 
level • there is a cessation of activity which can be justified 
m human relations even less, perhaps, than in the “problem 
approach” so widely heralded by progressive education 

These characteristics of scientific method are restated 
here, not because they are not already familiar, but because 
they provide, as it were, a measurmg-stick for effective 
knowledge and action in human relations When any stage 
IS incomplete or missing, thus far is the field certain to be 
unsuccessful and fruitless in its efforts. That scientific 
method is always difficult to carry out, in no way lessens its 
crucial importance. 

Illustrations of this generalization are endless. Some¬ 
times they are much more dramatic, however, than at 
other times. They range all the way from tensions between 
two persons or within families, to violent conflicts between 
races or nations. In one instance, the effort to solve a prob¬ 
lem involves a few children and perhaps a day or two. In 
other instances, it requires the combined efforts of hun¬ 
dreds of experts, vast expenditures of money, and decades 
of time Nevertheless, the general character of the method 
prevails equally from one to the other extrenae 

fl. 

Turning now to the second great aspect of conceptual¬ 
ization, our concern is to picture the field with special 
emphasis upon the second word of the term “human rela¬ 
tions ” In other words, it is the significance of the relation¬ 
al which distinguishes this field as much as any one feature 
that can be singled out for attention 

However obvious this may seem at first glance, the fact 
is that a genuinely relational approach to human problems 
is comparatively new. The conventional approach has been 
one of concern more with separate facts and discrete 
events—^with parts rather than with relations of the parts 
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Such atomization of experience is illustrated in various 
ways; in the divisions and subdivisons of knowledge about 
man, for example, and in the correlative specializations 
that have grown up within the human as well as the nat¬ 
ural sciences, Not only are psychologists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, politicists, economists and other scientists 
of man divided from one another, even within these sep¬ 
arate fields, narrow expertness is typical The main reason 
for this situation is, of course, the overwhelming breadth 
and depth of modern knowledge and, consequently, the 
inability of most individuals to become competent in more 
than a very limited sphere This useful compartmentaliza- 
tion has carried over into education where schools are still 
so honeycombed with separate subject-matters that stu¬ 
dents seldom have anything but the haziest notions of how, 
if at all, the courses they pm sue aie connected with one 
another. 

There is, however, a more basic reason for the tradi¬ 
tional emphasis on piecemeal knowledge. This reason is 
cultural: to a large extent, the world since Renaissance has 
been an individualized world, at least until recently. The 
rise of capitalism as an acquisitive economy encouraged 
the belief and practice that the individual is the “be-all” 
and “end-all” of life—that success is a virtue to be meas¬ 
ured by his capacity to compete with and win out over other 
individuals. Simultaneously, modern philosophy and 
science (with some exceptions) have rallied to the support 
of this atomistic outlook. The physical sciences have been 
constructed on the assumption that nature is made up of 
discrete particles In the human sciences, too, the emphasis 
has often been on the separateness of experience: for ex¬ 
ample, psychology and psychiatry have stressed individual 
and subjective analysis of human behavior, and they have 
measured their data by quantitative techniques strikingly 
comparable to those of the physical sciences 
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Beginning in the nineteenth and accelerating into the 
twentieth centuiy, however, we have begun slowly to shift 
toward a more organic, interfused approach. Gestalt psy¬ 
chology is one example The development of a theory of 
“field forces” in physics, the “unity of science” movement, 
the widespread criticism of over-specialization and com- 
paitinentalization, are other examples. In schooling, we 
see the relational emphasized in current tiencls toward 
“general education,” and in efforts to integrate the cuiri- 
culum Philosophically, the organismic theoiy of man and 
nature developed by Alfred Noith Whitehead, the prag¬ 
matic conceptions of George Herbert Mead, and John 
Dewey, the earlier but still powei ful impact of tiegel and 
Marx, are all symptomatic of the shift. A profound interest 
has arisen in the meaning and reality of the very term "i e- 
lations ” It is now widely agreed that relations between 
facts are just as real a manifestation of events as the facts 
related—indeed, that the latter would have no meaning ex¬ 
cept for their relations. 

The field of human relations is a plausible consequence, 
therefore, of a number of trends. It challenges radically 
the splintering process in both Icnowledge and culture It 
builds upon the assumption that human problems can be 
dealt with only in their total context. In scientific method 
this viewpoint is anticipated by the need for analysis which 
expi esses the temporal relations (ie., the history) of every 
problem, and of the spatial relations (i e, the environment¬ 
al forces) impinging upon every problem Educationally, 
human relations is a graphic example of mtegiated learn¬ 
ing, for it must deal with whatever aspects of the human 
and physical sciences, as well as of philosophy, the arts, 
and religion, that are relevant to a particular focus of con¬ 
cern. Both scientifically and educationally problems are 
usually attacked on a collective r.ither than individual basis; 
hence the pioinising new technique of group dynamics finds 




boundless opportunity for application in the field of human, 
relations. 

It follows that a center devoted to human relations 
studies cannot conceivably face its task without the close, 
continuous interpenetration of a whole cluster of areas 
There aie various ways of structuring these areas; we 
choose one for illustration Let us conceive of the field as a 
senes of three widening circles: (1) the center circle fo¬ 
cuses upon the more interpersonal aspects, such as relations 
of the sexes, family life, and child development (the special 
concern, therefore, of sciences such as psychology and psy- 
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chiatry); (2) the next wider circle encompasses more or 
less “homogeneous” groups such as those distinguished 
by race, religion, occupation, or other common interests 
(the special concern of sociology, anthropology, economics, 
social psychology, etc.) ; and (3) the outer ring consists of 
the mo-st all-embracing relations of whole peoples, both 
nationally and internationally (the special concern of po¬ 
litical science, international law, philosophy, etc.) Each 
of the three rings is exemplified by other articles in this 
issue—the first especially by Giles and Rockwell; the sec¬ 
ond by Dodson and Weaver, the third by Embree. 

Clearly these circles overlap, as again illustrated by the 
articles. Embree's and Giles’, particularly, encompass all 
three rings. This is proper. For from an organic rather 
than atomistic viewpoint, there is continuous interplay be¬ 
tween the kind of human relations of the center circle and 
those of the wider circles. Ideally, the aim should be to 
keep every phase of human relations, however personal or 
however worldwide, in fluid movement with other phases 
of the whole. 

The need for specialists in anthropology, psychology, 
sociology, philosophy and other fields does not decrease 
within this framework. On the contrary, the need becomes 
more vital and necessary than ever before. But such spe¬ 
cialists can no longer be sufficient unto themselves alone. 
They have the additional objective of serving both in terms 
of their particular competence, on the one hand, and of 
their bearing upon the total enterprise, on the other hand 
As specialists of these kinds work together upon problems, 
isolation dissolves; they are distinguished both by col¬ 
leagues and by students as partners who can speak a com¬ 
mon langpiage, who strive for common values, and who are 
concerned to act together upon the common problems con¬ 
fronting them. The group approach, discussed further in 
the articles by Giles and Dodson, is the primary approach. 
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Indeed, it is not too much to claim that the field of hu¬ 
man relations sets a pattern for general education itself— 
and thus for the organization of secondary and college cur¬ 
ricula. But It goes further in its potentialities than any of 
the programs of general education that have attracted re¬ 
cent attention. Not only does it build upon the assumption 
that learning is an organic experience, and that the inher¬ 
ited subject-matter structure is outmoded It provides a 
fundamental and universal pattern for the kind of educa¬ 
tion so desperately needed in our kind of world by every 
young citizen regardless of who he may be or where he 
may live. It would eliminate the superficial "survey 
courses" that have typified too much general education so 
far. It would be motivated by the keenest and most inti¬ 
mate interests that people have. It would require the most 
thorough and penetrating analysis and experimentation 
that experts could provide. It would substitute, for the 
"child-centered” emphasis of earlier progressive education 
a “group-centered” and “community-centered” emphasis 
in which learning itself takes place by joint study and 
action. 

In short, a human relations center can serve as a labora¬ 
tory for testing the organismic conception of man-and- 
nature at virtually every point. As a model for eventually 
wider application, the more cross-sectional its faculty and, 
the more varied the backgrounds of its students, the richer 
are consequences of the laboratory for itself, for education 
in general, and for the community at large 

ni. 

The third and final aspect of our conceptual structure 
could just as well be first—indeed, shotdd be first if gauged 
by its pervasive importance. For the success or failure of 
the field of human relations depends to an extraordinary 
extent upon the success or failure of the normative criteria 
that give form and meaning, as well as purpose, to each 
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element of the larger whole. It is in this lespectj as much 
as any other, that a human relations center differs from 
conventional departments in the psychological and social 
sciences Whereas the latter aim to be descriptive and ob¬ 
jective in their methods and results, the field of human 
relations is also deliberately concerned with and guided by 
axiological piinciples—-both ethical and esthetic. 

Now it should be realized, of course, that no one phil¬ 
osophy of norms is possible. As a matter of fact, philos¬ 
ophies as antithetical as the communist or fascist would 
readily agree on the importance of human relations—pro¬ 
vided they ai e allowed to define "impoi tance” according to 
their predilections. Even in America, however, it would be 
misleading to contend that one philosophy alone is possible. 
Within the field as it now exists, one finds little difficulty 
in detecting deep-cutting differences, explicit or not, in the 
values and other beliefs by which workers carry on their 
programs and seek their objectives. One of the most urgent 
needs in approaching this final a.spect is, therefore, that of 
facing frankly and honestly those “inarticulate major 
premises” already deeply influential upon human relations. 
This is particularly necessary m view of the fact that, as 
stated at the outset, conceptualization is a large and on-go¬ 
ing task Formulation of a sound philosophy of norms re¬ 
quires continuous sensitivity to alternative positions, both 
with the hope of learning froni them, and for the purpose 
of guarding against their influence if and when it is dis¬ 
covered that certain qualities in their respective positions 
are unsatisfactory to us 

This is not to say that we cannot begin now to express 
the needed philosophy, nor that we should aim simply to 
maintain an eclectic attitude toward alternatives. We pro¬ 
pose to be as forthright as possible in stating the minimum 
characteristics which we believe are already defensible 
and promising. Some of these are provided in the forego- 
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ing The problem pivot and the scientific method, for ex¬ 
ample, indicate that the field of human relations should be 
governed by the assumption that man is capable of control¬ 
ling his own life and meeting his own fate by developing 
his own strengths, and that scientific method broadly and 
socially conceived is the most important single instiument 
he possesses for demonstrating his power and capacity to 
rule himself exclusively. 

Also indicated in our earlier discussion is the belief that 
human beings are united in various ways with one another, 
and that such unities are a fact, not only to be accepted but 
to be improved upon. Equally true is the fact that human 
beings aie frequently riwiinited—that friction and conflict 
between individuals and groups are just as real as associa¬ 
tion and cooperation While it is hoped that disunifying 
experiences may be reduced by the therapies of science, 
nevertheless it cannot be expected that differences between 
people will not continue. On the contrary, social health and 
vitality demand that they should continue. 

The moment, however, that the term “should" is intro¬ 
duced, we are brought squarely before what may be called 
“the normative compulsion " The field of human relations 
is compelled to establish standards in the form of guiding 
purposes which serve as the beacon lights of every thought 
and every action. It cannot avoid doing so even though it 
chooses to do no more than accept uncritically the norms 
already implicit in the social heritage. The danger is that 
it will be satisfied with platitudes, or with pleasant-sound¬ 
ing generalities, such as “the dignity of personality” or 
“the brotherhood of man”—phrases probably more harm¬ 
ful than helpful because they conceal underlying differ¬ 
ences of meaning at the same time that we pay lip-service 
to them The normative framework now required should 
avoid cliches and undefined terms as much as possible. It 
should come to grips with the realities of a world shocked 
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by recun enl crises and t evolution It should seek to build 
a set of purposes commensurate with the niid-centui y, and 
with an age fraught both with terrible danger and un¬ 
precedented promise. 

What, then, should be its diiection^ Two related feat¬ 
ures may be considered in addition to those already men¬ 
tioned: (1) The needed philosophy should expiess a theory 
of values built out of the needs, wants, and interests of 
human beings as these are revealed by scientific study of 
the world’s cultures. Utilizing anthropology and other so¬ 
cial sciences, it should delineate these common denomi¬ 
nators in order to determine the values that races, nation¬ 
alities, religions, classes may hold together, as well as those 
which divide them. (2) The needed philosophy should at¬ 
tempt to establish by discussion and consensus those insti¬ 
tutional patterns needed now and in the future in order 
that human beings may achieve utmost fulfillment of those 
values they possess most universally. 

If “we fuse both of these general requiiements together 
we are saying merely that a normative conception of hu¬ 
man relations should be seen, on the one side, from the 
point of view of the individual-social drives, habits, atti¬ 
tudes of human beings; and, on the other side, from that of 
such cultural arrangements as the family, Industry, school, 
and state. 

Can wc suggest what each means more specifically? The 
first side of the normative coin would be constructed out of 
a conception of human nature, personal and communal, 
which sees man as good—^and therefore as happy—^when 
he is expressing himself as richly and fully as he is able. 
As against the negative, fearful, life-negating attitude 
toward social-self-expression that has characterized too 
many traditional philosophies and theologies (Calvinism 
IS one of the most tragic examples), the position here af¬ 
firmed proceeds from the major premise that the more 
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complete the release of one’s energies, feelings, ideas, and 
the more generous the sharing of these with regard for 
ethers, the better human experience becomes. Ramifica- 
tjons of such a life-affirming philosophy are innumerable 
They suggest, for example, that any barriers erected to 
keep people apart are inimical to the good life. Not only are 
racial restrictions to be condemned, but so likewise are 
class stratifications and the soveieignty of nations Nega¬ 
tive attitudes toward sex aie immoral from this point of 
view; not only is rich sexual expression good, but efforts to 
place women in a subordinate position, to deny them equal 
oppoitunity for creative service, are totally indefensible. 
The implications of this norm for education are equally 
far-reaching: they condemn any kind of schooling which 
negates self-expression by children, or which refuses the 
full privileges of learning or tiaining to any child or adult 
because of racial, religious, national, or economic status 

The institutional and sociological side of the noimative 
coin requires the conceited formulation of cultural ar¬ 
rangements designed to provide such social-self-expression 
as we have just described If this means the denunciation 
of certain institutions and practices, we must not shim the 
task For example, we are required to reject nationalism in 
favor of a world union to which all nations belong, and in 
which there is complete freedom of communication and 
tiavel, as well as utilization of resources under the control 
of an international democratic government exclusively 
subject to the majority of the world’s peoples. 

Equally, a noimative conception adequate to our age, 
requires an economic order based upon a much laiger de¬ 
gree of cooperative enterprise. It repudiates practices 
which exploit many men for the benefit of few men, which 
fails to give women equal rights in every way, which denies 
the full resources of earth and industry to the common 
people, which perpetuates ignorance, disease and poverty, 
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This IS only to say that a normative theory of human 
relations cannot be timid or vacillating. It requires concern 
with and commitment to jiolitical, economic and social goals 
just as concrete and magnetic as its psychological goals. 
Also it provides a large place for the arts, for it needs to 
be colored and infused with the esthetic and emotional 
along with the intellectual and scientific. Finally, the re¬ 
quired norms should consider whatever ingredients of reli¬ 
gious experience may be agreed upon as compatible with 
its scientific and naturalistic premise This objective, ad¬ 
mittedly very difficult to attain, requires intensive study of 
the history and psychology of the religions of the world, 
both for purposes of negative criticism and for purposes of 
incorporating such qualities of hope and reverence as seem 
essential to a philosophy of realizable expectation Such 
qualities, we suspect, express a deep need in man for iden¬ 
tification with a larger, more encompassing whole than he 
can find in bis immediate and transitory surroundings. 
They may well take the form of a designed world culture, 
completely democratic, and dedicated, above all, to abun¬ 
dant self-expression for the masses of mankind 

But there must be provided simultaneously a dynamic 
of action by which the proposed purposes may be attained. 
This dynamic borrows much from scientific method. At 
the same time it involves political, economic and education¬ 
al strategies capable both of overcoming the mountainous 
obstacles between us and the objective of a designed world 
culture, and of galvanizing the peoples of all races, reli¬ 
gions and nationalities to unite powerfully and democrat¬ 
ically in behalf of that objective. 


Theodore Brameld is Professor of Education in the department of Philosophy 
and History of Education, and on the Staff of the Center for Human Rela¬ 
tions Studies of Nerw York University School of Education He is widely 
known as a lecturer on social philosophy Two books by him are scheduled for 
publication this spring One is a collection of his articles and addresses, the 
other a book on patterns of educational philosophy 



SOCIAL CHANGE AND SCHOOLS FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

H. H. Giles 

At the beginning of the Christian era, Tacitus remarked 
on the group process developed in a certain German village 
something like this: “When there is a question to be de¬ 
cided among them, they call every man to the meeting place 
For two days they drink beer and discuss On the third day 
they are sobei and vote." 

This is a description of shared decision—an essential of 
democracy. It is also a description of shared conviviality, 
which in 1950 we have come to recognize as a rapid road 
to free exchange of ideas and acquaintance (in American 
schools coffee takes the place of beer, due to the local cus¬ 
toms), But the largest implication of all is not made ex¬ 
plicit, namely, that leadership—whether the leadership of 
an idea or of a person with an idea, achieves its position 
through the trust, the feelings of kinship which can be 
developed. 

In the rural south the present writer was most impressed 
with this fact. There it chanced, over and over again, that 
new ideas—to build a cooperative cannery or community 
sweet potato curing house, to form a farmers’ union, to 
institute a community-problems curriculum, to think of an¬ 
other race as human—all these social changes were brought 
about through common councils by leadership in which 
those present had come to feel confidence through close and 
happy acquaintance 

Because there is no substitute for personal trust, it is 
idle to expect that the cold directive from constituted 
authority—whether a law, or an instruction sheet from the 
Superintendent of Schools, or an inert text book, or some¬ 
one’s prized mimeographed outline of a course of study, 
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can be a vital instrument of social change. Nor yet the most 
emphatic exhortation nor the dramatic self-selling of the 
revivalist. These are momentary in effect at the best, Noth¬ 
ing takes the place of personal acquaintance and trust in 
the agent of change 

This principle applies to the very process of group crea¬ 
tion of ideas itself. Given a group in ivhich each member 
knows the others well, there is yet a need to trust the proc¬ 
ess of group decision. This trust, as in all other cases, 
comes from personal experience. No fiat, no short-cut, will 
supply the essential requisites of time to get acquainted, 
time to try it out, time to arrive at conviction of good prom¬ 
ise in the purposes and the methods of a pi oposal. 

If these things be true, they only serve to illustrate that 
all social action, whether it he the daily conduct of family 
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relationships, the abolition of undemocratic segregation, or 
the institution of intercultural education, depends upon 
the kind of human relationships from which the action 
grows Thus it is clear that an understanding of human 
dynamics and skill in good human relations practices are 
necessities to any successful educational process But 
beyond this elemental fact, these understandings and skills 
are equally essential to democracy and education in it. 

It has been said above that not the text but the teacher’s 
treatment of children, not the directive but the administra- 
or’s way of dealing with people, will determine their suc¬ 
cess Yet either these are false notions, or professional edu¬ 
cation IS a ponderous denial of them. 

By and large the teaching of teachers and administrators 
IS focussed on ‘'content,’^ on subject matter. Even the 
courses in “method” have to do primarily with means for 
“covering ground,” explicating the text. 

Courses m educational psychology too often are dull, too 
often have to do with a quantity of facts and theory regard¬ 
ing mechanisms of behavior, and too seldom take off from 
the problems encountered daily by students and teachers. 

Further, it may happen—indeed, it often does—that the 
professor is a decent fellow and that some hint of his moral 
values creeps into his dealings with students. Yet even so, 
this is far from the goal of conscious, planned, thinking, 
experiment, and discussion of the basic factor in living and 
education—human relationships. 

JsTow, assuming that all this is to be changed, what steps 
would be taken? How could it be brought about that the 
school and the schoolmaster become conscious, wise and 
skillful instruments of social change^ rather than unwit¬ 
ting and Ignorant tools of tradition and authority? 

^Tlie schoors liallowed function as the repository and torch-passer of 
cultural tradition is not to be ignored or forfeited Yet it is assumed that when 
children learn anything, they create new patterns; when teachers pass on any¬ 
thing they transmute it (sometimes, alas, into baser metal) 
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To answer this question, the group contributing to this 
Journal has undei taken much planning, experiment, 
evaluation and new exploration based on all three. The an¬ 
swer to be given presently is offered with the modesty 
which comes from awareness of the rich possibilities and 
from conviction of the magnitude of the task, and the 
primitive beginnings that are all that can be shown to date. 
In its essentials, the building of sound human relations 
education seems to comprise the following elements (dealt 
with by Brameld): 

1 Definition and commitment to a social ideal — that 
of democracy. 

2. Development of a philosophy of program 

3. Development of theory and practice through constant 
experiment and clinical analysis. 

It is with the third of these that this paper is chiefly 
concerned. 

THEORY: 

Nothing is of more practical significance than the the¬ 
ory, the assumptions, the often unstated propositions to 
be proved by the practitioner. This is obvious to the teach¬ 
er, social worker, or administrator who finds himself con¬ 
stantly faced with decisions, wishes to make them well, and 
therefore needs principles rather than rules to apply to the 
ever-varying nuances of human behavior. 

In Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, there is set 
forth at some length the picture of education by “condi¬ 
tioning” and repetition. This education springs from a 
theory about why we act the way we do—^Behaviorism, In 
many actual schools, this false and mechanical view of life 
is honored by rigid rules and regurgitative recitations 
which depend upon something called “habit formation” and 
which would more accurately be called “stultification and 
ossification of inquiry.” 
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Other theories have othei implications For example, the 
Adlerian theory of the urge to dominate leads to inter¬ 
pretation of human motives as rebellion against authority. 
A Rank or a Rogers sees “will-to-ci eation,” on the con¬ 
trary, as central. 

Many school staff members simply say of all that is com¬ 
prised under theory of human dynamics: '‘,Yoii can’t 
cliange human nature ” The statement is true, you can’t, 
but you can help the individual change it And the implica¬ 
tion that certain distressing tendencies to ill-behavior are 
born to be is, of course, nonsense. If nature were so fixed, 
we would be an animal, not a human society and there 
never would have been a Jesus, Gautama, Bach or Einstein. 

It seems much the most valid, as well as the most chal¬ 
lenging theory, is that which posits the centrality of growth 
and the urge to growth. It assumes an intense creativeness 
and the intelligence to deal with problems in all normal per¬ 
sons. In effect, then, it is observable that human beings 
grow, and desire to grow, to develop all their capacities. 
This IS true so far as we know of all normal human beings 
in all societies And it is equally true that all desire to be¬ 
long, to have affection and recognition. 

At once, when these basic elements are accepted as such, 
and when the field theory of a universe—of people as of 
energy—is conceived as "creative-emergent,” the process 
of human relations education is off to a sound and a flying 
start. And, impressively enough, it is a process which iden¬ 
tifies the goal of democracy—equal opportunity and free¬ 
dom for the fullest development of all men—with the 
essential strivings of the person and the constant creative 
changes in the universe. 

PRACTICE: 

From such theory, and its development by use and test, 
conies the core task of good education and good relation- 
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ships. That task is to find the most effective, efficient means 
for releasing the full energies and exercising the full capac¬ 
ities of each person through a social discipline aimed at 
the cooperation of each in the endless process of securing 
the development of all others. The chief goods of a demo¬ 
cratic society are the contributions, the mounting enrich¬ 
ment, -which come from inclusion, as opposed to exclusion, 
from joy in “the different” as opposed to fear of it. 
BLUEPRINT: 

The introductory remarks above, are all very well, but 
they are meaningless until implemented The best imple¬ 
mentation must be that which is made by the group as 
artist—in a particular form for a particular time, place, 
personnel and pioblem. Thus we must beware of organiz¬ 
ing a good idea in a way which will kill it, or at least clamp 
a cover upon its bloom and buds. 

Yet we are trained to expect formulas and blueprints, 
and however false these may be if taken too seriously, their 
merit is great. They give us something to talk about, to try, 
and to improve on. 

The blueprint for democratic human relations education 
may he drawn as one which has four dimensions These 
are: scope, organization, content, and renewal through 
evaluation and new planning. 

Where there are two persons, there are human relations 
problems to be solved well or ill, democratically or undem- 
ocratically. Even a solitary man on a desert island has his 
own, his human relations to the world. Therefore, ntVn’l 
humanum alienum est, and, still more pertinently, nihtl 
inhuMtanutn. Tension and conflict which are desti active of 
man’s full potential are our first concern, and through 
study and treatment of them we may come, as the medical 
man through attention to pathology, to a better under¬ 
standing not only of how to restore health but of health 
itself. 
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Of all the tensions and conflicts we will do well to take 
those most urgent for our first attention These compi ise 
inner conflict as well as outer, for the understanding of 
self is a necessary prelude to the understanding of others, 
the tools with which each can work are insights as well as 
institutions and materials. 

We will be concerned primarily with the most urgent 
destructive conflicts. We will also be concerned with those 
which are most strategic for our purpose The self, Negro- 
white relations, religious divisiveness, social and economic 
class antagonisms are examples of conflicts of strategic 
importance. 

We will narrow the focus, also, by beginning with dis¬ 
functions in working groups to which we belong. The place 
of greatest possibility is in our own backyards, where we 
daily exercise some control, play some meaningful part. 
And, in a larger sense, we will work thus through institu¬ 
tions—the family, the social agency, the school, govern¬ 
ment, etc. These institutions offer organizational structure 
and continuity. They involve a group approach which has 
special advantages in bringing about change involving 
great numbers of people through better means than the 
well-meant appeal to the heart of each man without im¬ 
mediate opportunity to put conviction into practice and be 
sustained by belonging. 

We will work, educationally, not by force 
Still more specifically — 

We will establish as central in schools of education the 
examination and practice of human relations education 

1. Through joint purpose, jointly arrived at 

2. Through joint planning 

3. Through joint work 

4. Through joint evaluation. 

Since purpose is democratic, it will search out activities 
of most benefit to all. It will lead to immediate action. Staff 
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and students will undertake projects in school and com¬ 
munity, finding the urg-ent problems, trying theii solution. 
Staff and students will examine their practices clinically— 
what works and why? What doesn’t work and why^ Staff 
and students will extend their clinical questions, their un¬ 
solved problems into the setting up of propositions to be 
tested by research, and will test them Staff and students 
will draw from all the human sciences the principles and 
data which seem most valuable to employ. Staff and stu¬ 
dents will translate their findings to others, sharing their 
wisdom and detailing ignorance so that it can be reduced. 

This can happen m all teachers colleges, in all schools, 
in all families, in all social agencies, in government, in all 
institutions of living. Its precise form must grow from the 
working group itself. 

What is described, is a process of endless search and 
endless development of personality through devotion to the 
ideal of maximum growth of all It will requii e, and once 
glimpsed, will attract, the boundless devotion and energy 
which can transform hostility into curiosity, competition 
into cooperation, ignorance into understanding, and a nar¬ 
rowing into a freeing society. 

If this be done, it shall be done by all men in the interest 
of each man. It shall be done by ways of which we now see 
only the beginning. It shall be done by infinite acts of crea¬ 
tion and not by unthinking rule 


H, H Giles IS Professor of Educatioa and Director, Center for Human 
Relations Studies, New York University School of Education He has had 
wide experience as teaclicr, consultant and administrator, and has done social 
work in three cities His books and articles on general and intercultural edu¬ 
cation have been used by both lay and professional groups 




SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
FLEXIBILITY IN THE HUMAN ORGANISM 

John Rockwell 

Some years ago I was in one of the wild rice camps of 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, An Indian had intro¬ 
duced an ingenious variation in the parching of the rice 
He had attached an oil barrel to the axle of a Model T car 
This rotated over a fire The result was a speedy and effec¬ 
tive method of drying the rice. Not only was the parching 
process handled quicker, but the rice was superior in quali¬ 
ty. The grams were whole and not shattered as was com¬ 
mon under the old method. 

Here was a new tool which I have no doubt is still used 
and will continue to be used until a better process is de¬ 
vised. Instances such as this are numerous in all groups of 
people. The ease with which people will adopt a new tool 
IS proverbial Tools and their adoption seem to transcend 
tribal and cultural boundaries with little difficulty. Has any 
group, once its people have learned the principle of the 
■wheel, given it up^ Even among people differing radically 
m their social values, there is a common acceptance of 
mechanical devices Group animosities seldom extend to 
instruments. 

We sometimes speak of static cultures thereby implying 
little or no change. At times we even deplore the lethargy 
in our own culture and call attention to the fact that the 
values incorporated in our institutions need reevaluation 
and change Or again we bolster our faith by taking refuge 
in such highly uncritical terms as ''human nature,” forget¬ 
ting that human nature is seldom the automatic expression 
of original nature uninfluenced by experience and learning 

In the contrasting behavior of people toward tools and 
the values inherent in their institutions certain things 
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emerg-e that need examination. Why is it, one may ask, 
that people do not show the same resistance toward the 
adoption of a new tool that they display in many other 
areas of inter-person and inter-group relations? Is it be¬ 
cause the utility o£ the tool is so easily recognized ? Or is it 
because it is hard to personalize tools in terms of language? 
A tool is a thing, subject, in the thinking of the user, to 
his own mastery It, therefore, seems to be more remote 
from the area of inter-person or inter-group relations. No 
complex language is needed to describe its purpose. Its 
value does not need to be defended, because all can recog¬ 
nize clearly its utility It is accepted with ease and with 
little of the elaborate ritualization that characterizes a con¬ 
gealed social habit or prejudice. 

But in the field of values—^and back of all institutions 
are bodies of clearly articulated values—there seems to be 
little of the flexibility that people manifest toward the 
adoption and use of mechanical instruments Here real 
lethargy is often displayed toward change although change 
might be clearly indicated. A racial prejudice can, for in¬ 
stance, persist for long periods of time even in the presence 
of obvious disadvantage to a large part of the group. 

Stiange to say this cultural lag or resistance is quite as 
characteristic of the ultra-radical as it is of the ultra-con¬ 
servative The conservative wants no fundamental change; 
social institutions, in his thinking, satisfy his needs. 
Change would be disturbing and inconvenient. The radical 
on the other hand wants drastic change in the social institu¬ 
tions. He IS willing to scrap the old institutions and values 
and substitute the new ones of his particular cult or 
“ism”. However, where this has been done he in turn be¬ 
comes ultra-conservative in the new Older He welcomes 
few changes in the values of the new social order He deals 
harshly with any individual who deviates from the new 
pattern. And he is willing to go to extreme lengths—even 




to the distortion of truth—to articulate values that quickly 
acquire ritualistic expi ession and that all members of the 
group must overtly adhere to. With both the conservative 
and the radical change is not sought when a position of 
power IS once attained. Both, seemingly, place their em¬ 
phasis upon value absolutes. Both also violate certain facts 
about human behavioi that must be seriously considered 
in any careful examination of man in relation to lus envi- 
jonment, both physical and personal. 

It is trite to call attention to the fact that human be¬ 
havior is never a constant. Variability seems to be a funda¬ 
mental law of the universe. The expression of that principle 
is everywhere apparent. Modified behavior expresses itself 
in clinical medical pathology, m the often unnoticed adjust¬ 
ments necessary to maintain what Cannon calls “home¬ 
ostasis”—a state of equilibrium—, and particularly in the 
degree to which man, through that remarkable process 
memory, can retain impressions of experience and bring 
them to bear upon the solution of new pi oblems Constants, 
in so far as they exist, seem to be merely states of quies- 
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cence, in which no primary problem disturbs the individual. 

The external and internal world, or environment, of cells 
is a constantly changing one. And what applies to particu¬ 
lar cells applies to the organism as a whole. Individually 
and collectively cells undergo modification in their need for 
adjustment, or else they carry within themselves, or the 
mechanisms which control them, a far greater range for 
variable performance than is sometimes suspected. Seven- 
eighths of the pancreas of a dog can be i emoved without a 
resulting diabetes; the heart, under emergency, can carry 
eight times its usual load without a resulting pathology, 
the kidney can secrete upward of twelve times its usual 
amount of water. These are but a few of the functional 
variations that characterize most tissues of the living or¬ 
ganism. The dynamics of the living organism seem to rest 
upon mechanisms capable of great variation. There are 
limits, of course, through which the potential behavior 
may vary, but those limits are not as confined as many 
people imply in the loose use of such a word as “human 
nahire,” or in the static implications in “isms” of various 
groups. 

Biology, Sociology and Psychology offer numerous ex¬ 
amples of adjustment mechanisms, or behavior variation 
potential. Many, perhaps most, have great utility value If 
one goes from a low to a high altitude there is a rapid in¬ 
crease in red blood cells, the oxygen carriers. Heat has 
been shown to be effective in producing modification in the 
fruit fly or to bring out characteristics that do not ordi¬ 
narily appear. Transplants in some species are possible, at 
least up to a certain stage in embryological development. 
If liver tissue is transplanted to a remote area it does not 
become liver tissue but takes on the character of its sur¬ 
rounding tissue. Transplanting the optic cup results in the 
differentiation of the neighboring skin into a lens. Sex re¬ 
versal is possible, at least as regards the secondary sex 
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characteristics. The X-ray can be used to produce mons¬ 
trosities, thus indicating gene variation or annihilation. 
Diphtheria gei ms grown in a protein medium possess more 
virulent and deadly qualities than those grown in a carbo¬ 
hydrate medium. 

As with Biology, so in Sociology and Psychology there 
exists much content to indicate that the organism is not 
static, that it does not perform with statistical prediction 
accuracy. In both of these fields the extensive use of statis¬ 
tical procedures is necessary because observation and ex¬ 
perimental approaches are never so accurate that all the 
variables operating can be controlled Such a condition in¬ 
troduces error The expei imentalist protects himself 
against rash over-generalization of data through the use 
of statistical measures which give him some measure of 
the degree to which his observations exceed those of mere 
chance observations. 

But it IS in the field of learning that the Sociologist and 
Psychologist have contributed much to the understanding of 
this broad principle of biological design, variation Let us 
conceive if we can what life would be like were it not for the 
fact that, intrinsic in the dynamics of the living organism, 
is the capacity to retain impressions of experience and to 
utilize experience in meeting new problems Without the 
capacity to learn there would be no art, no science, no social 
organization, no values, and no capacity to meet new situa¬ 
tions, except in so far as we could vary our reflex mecha¬ 
nisms. Life would be lived, if at all, on a low older of reflex 
activity. Movement and activity would be greatly restrict¬ 
ed. The great variations in the enviionment, such as cli¬ 
matic variations, would exert a tremendous toll in life It 
is hardly conceivable that any organism could survive. 
Certainly if survival were at all possible, we would not 
be talking or writing about it. Writing and talking are 
made possible only through an elaborate learning process 
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that man alone seems to have the capacity to exei else The 
differentiation of the hand and the larynx through the 
process of evolution has made possible the^ attributes of 
speech and writing. But along with that differentiation 
went another of equal importance. The evolution of the 
brain, through its increasing complexity and functional 
flexibility, permitted the activity of learning to become a 
highly significant function of the organism in its efforts 
to adjust in a hostile universe. Perception, judgment, imag¬ 
ination, personality, even such things as fears are highly, 
if not almost completely, conditioned by the activity of 
learning. Pavlov has shown that even such primary native 
mechanisms as reflexes can be conditioned, a learning 
process 1 

But learning can also make for stability In fact that 
seems to be its primary purpose. When the old mode of 
conduct is not adequate to meet the demands of a new sit¬ 
uation learning takes place and remains to function as 
habit until new and other conditions again force a change 
Dogma utilizes this fact extensively. It is strengthened im¬ 
measurably by the fact that anything that disturbs the 
state of rest or quiescence compels adjustment, and adjust¬ 
ment is not always easy or pleasant. Such factors are at the 
base of social lethargy and resistance to change. 

Space does not permit an enlargement of this topic But 
one other thing needs to be mentioned It is common— 
probably because it is easy—to frequently make a distinc¬ 
tion between intellect and emotion, as if a real dichotomy 
exists and they were two quite entirely separate things. It 
is doubtful whether any really good defense could be made 
for such a distinction. Rather, it would be more nearly 
correct to assume that they are both aspects of the adjust¬ 
ment process and that they are inextricably bound up—-to¬ 
gether with numerous other physical-chemical adjustment 
mechanisms within the organism—^in all types of adjust- 




ments that cannot be met quickly and easily by reflex ac¬ 
tion Does anyone ever think or believe without feeling? 
Does not action, at least as regards any novel situation, 
demand attention and new modes of piocedure? Is learning 
ever accomplished without motivation and is motivation 
ever fiee from feeling, emotion if you will? 

As with the dichotomy between intellect and emotion, 
so one meets confusion in the use of such words as the 
"self”, "ego”, etc. Some users almost imply that they are 
entities, not too much different from the concept of “soul”. 
Might it not be said, and with greater force, that the 
"self”, the “ego”, etc, are merely the memory residues of 
past reactions, inter-person reactions and otherwise? If we 
had not the capacity to adjust to new situations—usually 
by glandular and muscular adjustments—and to retain 
through memory the impressions of those reactions, it is 
doubtful we would have any concept of self. 

But what relation does all this have to social change^ 
Social change can be and will be undertaken whenever 
enough people find that present conditions do not meet 
their needs. They may be retarded in the accomplishment 
of change by habits of thought—dogma—that certain 
groups find advantageous to cultivate in others In this the 
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extreme radical is to be mistrusted as much as the extreme 
conservative. Both pin their faith upon institutions which, 
once initiated, must proceed with little change. 

Such a position is not in harmony with the organization 
principles of living tissue. Within the amazingly complex 
and mysterious mechanism, a human being, vast powers 
for adjustment reside. Not only that, every individual dif¬ 
fers from every other individual hy native inheritance and 
by the experiences he has encountered These two condi¬ 
tions make every individual truly unique That such unique 
individuals have been able to accomplish in the process of 
time this complex achievement that we call civilization, is 
a testimonial to man’s flexibility and capacity to learn. The 
greatest single danger which confronts him are his own 
self-imposed restrictions, his resistance to giving up old 
habits and his unwillingness to try new modes of behavior 

Upon the shoulders of the people who articulate our 
values, be they churchmen, politicians or educators, rests 
the heavy weight of being the initiators or retarders of ac¬ 
tion, Irrespective of the role they play, nature has provided 
lavishly for variable performance. Is it not possible that 
in this variable performance from person to person and 
within the same person, bolstered by and unified through 
man’s remarkable ability to learn, there is suggested that 
type of social organization most likely to meet man’s 
needs ? The question is forced whether that type of social 
organization that permits people easy access to facts and 
the opportunity to exercise choice in relation to them is not 
the only one that can articulate values and insure social 
ordering compatible with man’s original nature 


John Rockwell is Professor in the Department of Educational Psychology 
al New ^ork TJmversity and a staff member of the Center for Human Rela¬ 
tions Studies He taught at the University of Minnesota for several years, was 
Commissioner of Education in Minnesota, and served for several years in the 
Indian Service. 



SOCIAL ACTION AND EDUCATION 
Don W. Dodson 


Perhaps one of the most promising aspects of the 
emerging field of human relations is the inclusion of pro¬ 
grams of social action to complement those of education 
In the 1920’s George S. Counts was writing on "Dare the 
School Build a New Social Order?” There was much dis¬ 
cussion as to whether or not education possessed the dyna¬ 
mic with which to move the social process. Obviously there 
were many conflicting points of view Some believed that 
education was so completely in the hands of vested inter¬ 
ests which represent the status quo that it was sterile so far 
as social change was concerned. Many good people left the 
teaching profession, or else were not attracted to it in the 
beginning, because of the lack of faith in education as a 
social force. This author recalls in some of his graduate 
work the impatience of graduate students in discussing so¬ 
cial problems because the professors seemed contented to 
discuss them as "problems” lather than concern themselves 
with the techniques for solution, I recall that one of the 
professors always said, "When you have studied a problem 
and understood it, you have done something about it.” With 
Sumner as their Bible, these professors of yesteryear—^as 
well as many of their colleagues of today—dwelt at length 
upon the necessity of remaining "objective" and were care¬ 
ful to point out how "you can’t get ahead of the mores.” 

This pattern of thought in the education world drew a 
dichotomy between social action and education. Perhaps 
Its illustration is represented in the life of W. E B. 
DuBois.* He started his career as a social scientist who 
felt that an annual compendium of research on the “Negro” 
would be the fastest method of improving Negro-white re- 


* Dusk of Dawn 
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]ations. One year in Atlanta, however, while on the way 
downtown, he met a Negro running the opposite direction 
■who cried, "For God’s sake, don’t go down there They 
killed a Negro, cut off his hand and have it displayed in a 
store window." The sensitivity of DuBois’ sou! was so dis¬ 
turbed that he wrote, LITANY OF ATLANTA and after 
the Niagra Conference, came to New York City to head 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. In DuBois’ thinking as well as the thinking of the 
educational fraternity as a whole at that time, social action 
and education were two completely diffeient things. 

Today we realize that there is no dichotomy between so¬ 
cial action and education. The one is a necessaiy comple¬ 
ment to the other. For a long time, Educational Sociology 
leadership has contended that education had not taken 
place until behavior was changed. The criteria of health 
education, for instance, must be the improvement of health 
in the community. The criteria of the effectiveness of pro¬ 
grams in human relations is not to be measured in the bales 
of literature produced, the speeches made, or even the 
development of "conflict-free ritualized" relations between 
children in school, but rather in the improvement of mter- 
group relations in the social milieu in which people func¬ 
tion, namely the community. 

In order to accomplish this change of patterns of com¬ 
munity life, it is not sufficient to change individual’s atti¬ 
tudes, There must be a concern with the change of the 
gi oup and institutional structure through which prejudices 
and cleavages are channeled. There is considerable evidence 
to indicate that the production of social change today de¬ 
pends less upon attitudes of individuals than upon moving 
the position of social institutions. If documentation of this 
point is needed onfe has only to look at the way in which 
the peoples of the world are pleading for peace and note 
the difficulty of moving the position of the institutions 
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of government in that diiection Yet the major emphasis 
on peace education is focused toward changing individual’s 
attitudes. The one thing wc learned about integi ation as a 
1 esult of the war, was that where management at the top 
took a firm, positive stand there was no difficulty In in¬ 
tegi ating Negroes and whites. In public housing in New 
York City some one hundred thousand families aie living 
in peace and harmony on a completely integrated basis be¬ 
cause management, which was public, took the position 
f) om the beginning that this is "public housing” and being 
I'ubltc, it is open to whocvei qualifies, irrespective of race, 
a eed, or coloi In the four and one-half years during which 
1 was Executive Director of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Unity, there were not more than two evictions growing 
out of disputes between people of different ethnic back- 
giounds and neither of these disputes had its origin in eth¬ 
nic differences The institutional position in the community, 
unlike the individual’s position—except where the individ¬ 
ual is clotured within the vestments of an institutional 
office—represents vested interests and usually represents 
the status quo. There is no formula yet known to this 
author where vested interests give up their preferred po¬ 
sition without resistence We have not learned Joshua’s 
technique of bringing down the walls of Jericho by blowing 
the horn 

The foregoing statements have not been made to depre¬ 
ciate the role of education as a cultural dynamic. It is ob¬ 
vious that when behaviors are changed, people are edu¬ 
cated The emphasis has been, however, designed to place 
social action as a necessary complement to education and 
in many lespects, scarcely distinguishable from it 
TECHNIQUES OF SOCIAL ACTION 

An assessment of the techniques of social action is diffi¬ 
cult to make at the present time A few suggestions, how¬ 
ever, will suffice to indicate the directions in which it is 
important m human relations 
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(1) Action Through Involvement 

With the rapid development of the field of group dy¬ 
namics, considerable technology is being designed to pro¬ 
duce social change by involving those who represent the 
interests which must be changed in a social process. There 
are varying degrees of effectiveness of such a procedure. 
Consideration is needed to know which levels of intergroup 
conflict can he changed and which cannot through such a 
process. It is the author’s opinion that types of conflict m 
the realm of values per se can be changed much more rap¬ 
idly by this procedui e than those which involve giving up 
vested interests The social technician also faces the prob¬ 
lem of whether he is using the processes or whether he is 
being used by forces which wish to use the process as a 
stall. One of the finer points of judgment in the field of 
social action is, undoubtedly, that of deciding when or to 
wbat extent to "trust the process,” The involvement-in- 
process approach is rapidly slanting education toward com¬ 
munity-school programs m which the dichotomy between 
the school (in the sense of scholastics) and community is 
being erased. At the Center for Human Relations Studies, 
we are undertaking a project in cooperation with the Board 
of Education of New York City in which we are working 
m the community and in the school without too clear lines 
of demarcation as to where one begins and the other ends. 
This approach is based on the assumption that it would be 
impossible to move the school without moving the com¬ 
munity and vice versa, 

12) The Pressure Group Technique 
There are times when it is clear that the social techni¬ 
cian cannot trust the process. In these instances to bother 
with involvement would represent a waste of time. Thus 
there is no alternative but to resort to the “soap box” or 
whatever means are available to change institutional pat¬ 
terns In some respects, of course, this represents a nega- 
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tive approach to communal •well-being. It is unfortunate 
that to this point we have no panacea, particularly in the 
lai ger communities, for bad government except “vote and 
throw the rascals out.” Agencies of government as well as 
other institutional sti uctures know this public apathy well. 
As a consequence, they are particularly sensitive to pressure 
group technique There is scarcely a larger community but 
that the average citizen would come nearer getting change 
effected by knowing the pressure groups in the community 
than by the merits of his program—this includes the school. 

At this point the technician must weigh in the balance 
the outcome of the long and shoit range effect of his ac¬ 
tion Indeed, in the immediate and short run there is a 
heightening of tension as groups clash over differences 
The ultimate assessment must be in terms of wlielher the 
broken barriers make up for such increase m group cons¬ 
ciousness When the Mayor’s Committee on Unity started 
the fight against disci imination in colleges and universi¬ 
ties in New York State, we faced frankly the possibility 
that the agitation and discussion would create greater a 
consciousness of who were Jews, Negroes, etc, and who 
were not, than had been true before. But it was clear that 
we were fighting a losing battle and that the quotas were 
becoming more rigid instead of flexible, hence the decision 
to make a fight of it. This has been undoubtedly true in 
many of the legislative cases which the NAACP has won 
against the South—cases which have made great advances 
in intei group relations. 

<3) Legislation and Legal Action 

Fortunately the people of the country had heard little of 
Sumner and the mores and differed from the social scien¬ 
tist as to what could be accomplished through legislation. 
It is now clear that legislation and legal action can be some 
of the most formidable tools in social change It may be 
true that attitudes cannot be changed by law, but it is be- 
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i!!g increasingly demonstrated, as indicated above, that the 
cliange of institutional policies and regulation of institu¬ 
tional practice (things which can be changed by law) goes 
a long way in by-passing the bias of individuals. Thus, the 
attitude of the employer is not so important if his insti¬ 
tution cannot discriminate in its employment practices 
Furthermore, by breaking the barrieis to integration, in¬ 
dividuals are brought together on an nnsclfconscious basis 
so that they have an opportunity to know each othei in 
roles different from group stereotypes Pci haps the most 
important facet of legislation is the fact that thei e is "pub¬ 
lic definition of policy” as a guide, not only to one institution, 
but to all the institutions in the community As I indicated 
m the article on "Religious Prejudice in Ameiican Col¬ 
leges,” * no college felt that it could afford to remove the 
barriers to minority groups alone, but with public defini¬ 
tion of policy on admission practices, all the institutions in 
the state were able to bring their policies in line at the same 
time and the fears of none were kindled Another signifi¬ 
cant illustration of this pattern is deinonsti ated in New 
Jersey. Over a long peiiod of yeais with all of the educa¬ 
tion, preaching, pleading, hoping, praying and trusting, 
the segregation of Negroes and whites in the public schools 
was becoming increasingly evident. It was when the posi¬ 
tion of the social institutions of public education were 
changed through the development of the new state consti¬ 
tution and legislation, that segregation started on its way 
out. This is not to say that education did not have its effect 
nor to depreciate its value, but it is to say that in the last 
analysis the ]ob is not completed nor significantly improved 
in most cases until the institutional patterns are changed. 

It should be clear from these suggested aspects of social 
action that fruitful approaches to human relations are be¬ 
ing developed by forging of new conceptions of the func- 


* American Mercury^ July 1946 
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tion of education and not the least significant of the new 
conceptions is the closing of the gap between education per 
sc and social action. 


Dan W Dodson, Editor of the Journaf of EducatLonal Sociology, is pro¬ 
fessor in the Deparlinent of Educational Sociolo^ and Director of Curriculum 
and Research at the Center for Human Relations Studies at New York 
University From 1944 to 1947 he was on leave from the University, serving 
as executive director of the Committee on Unity^ created under the administra¬ 
tion of Mayor LaGuardia and since continued 


RELATION OF SOCIAL CHANGE TO THE 
ECONOMIC BASES OF SOCIETY 

Robert C. Weaver 


1 . 

Despite the cuirent vogue of psychological approaches 
to human relations—^most recently expressed by tlie defini¬ 
tion of the minority problem in the United States as one of 
hatied—almost all students admit that economic interests, 
institutions and conditions influence behavior. The real is¬ 
sue is one of degree. There are those who find the key to 
total understanding in economics; others minimize the 
economic factors Emphasis upon these latter factors here 
is not an acceptance of a dogmatic economic inteipretation 
of histoiy, which asserts that men are, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, actuated primarily by economic motives only 
l\Iy purpose is to discuss economic factors while admitting 
that there is no single, all-important cause of human be¬ 
havior or basis for human values. 

In approchiiig this problem, I shall lean heavily upon 
Negro-white relations in the United States, since this 
phase of human relations dramatically illustrates the prin¬ 
ciples I wish to set forth In this frame of reference, the 
rise, perpetuation and spread of the color line will be out- 
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lined. Then, the implications of a mobile, middle-class so¬ 
ciety for human relations will be outlined; and, finally, the 
role of power relationships in social change will be dis¬ 
cussed. 

II. 

Because the vast majority of whites in the South never 
owned any slaves, the few who had a special interest in 
perpetuating slavery found it necessaiy to develop means 
of identifying their obvious interests with those of a much 
wider segment of the population. This was accomplished 
by introducing and popularizing the concept of the inherent 
superiority of all whites and establishing a color line to 
symbolize and assure its manifestation 

By a process of manipulation and propaganda, the poor 
whites' hatred of the plantation system was transferred to 
a hatred of their fellow victims of it—the Negro slaves. 
And this did not appear clearly until human slavery had 
become extremely pi ofitable and firmly established in the 
South The working people of the region, who ultimately 
became the most vocal suppoi ters of the color line, did not 
stress race until guided in that direction by the economic 
control groups in the area The masses became transmis¬ 
sion belts once the society had been conditioned for the 
development, slavery and the plantation system created 
economic insecurity foi all who remained outside their 
direct influence. 

In the North, arrival of large segments of immigrants 
created a somewhat similar situation As the composition 
of the newcomers from Europe shifted from groups which 
were highly skilled to those which had no special skills, 
competition for unskilled work increased with the result 
that wages were adversely affected and unemployment 
mounted. Again, as in the plantation South, animosities 
and hatreds were evidenced in the working classes that 
had the least security and social position These feelings 
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were, in fact, expression of resentment against insecurity 
—a feature of the economy that affected the unskilled with 
peculiar severity and the nature of which was adroitly con¬ 
cealed as workers accepted employers’ emphasis upon eth¬ 
nic differences The fact that inter group hatreds and con¬ 
flicts in the North often had the latest white migrant 
groups as the scapegoat i effects the economic basis of the 
animosity There was, of couise, one fundamental diflfer- 
ence in the immigrants’ status. They bad never been in 
bondage in the New World, noi did they have the badge of 
color which served to differentiate the Negro and remind 
others of his previous conditions of servitude and the dis¬ 
ruptive consequences of slavery. 

After the Civil War, the color occupational system 
which developed perpetuated the concept of the Negro as 
an inferior being at the same time that it established insti¬ 
tutions to assure his inferior status. It served to conceal 
the basic nature of economic problems and colored them 
with racial situations. This, in turn, facilitated extieniely 
low wages for Southern white industrial wot leers—part of 
their compensation was the fact that they were doing white 
men’s work. Existence of a wage differential based on col¬ 
or constituted a constant reminder to the white worker that 
black labor was a potential threat to its security on the job, 
while it intensified the black workei’s resentment toward 
his better-paid white competitor. This same differential also 
served as an effective impediment to organization of either 
white or black labor Its continuation was assured by the 
disfranchisement of all Negroes and a large segment of 
the white population 

In the North the Negro was not a sizeable element in 
the labor market The white worker became conscious of 
him, however, because of the cultural significance attached 
to color (rooted in the institution of American slavery), 
and the use of Negroes as strike-breakers. The latter prac- 
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tice weakened the labor movement at the same time that it 
created a wave of animosity toward the black worker in 
northern industrial centers Negroes, who by tradition and 
early experience were, for the most part, anti-tinion, be¬ 
came more so as they were introduced in competition with 
whites. 

The process was to be repeated in the instance of the 
Mexican in the United States. As Carey McWilliams has 
observed: “By keeping Mexicans segregated occupation- 
ally, employers have created a situation in which the skilled 
labor groups have naturally regarded the Mexicans as 
group competitors rather than as individual employees.... 
In some areas, as in west Texas, it is also apparent that the 
use which has been made of Mexican labor has tended to 
drive out Anglo-American small farmers and tenants.... 
While the conflict has always been economic, it has con¬ 
sistently been rationalized as racial or cultural in char¬ 
acter." 

Just as a wage and occupational differential based 
on color had its roots in the economic interests of a 
small minority of whites in the South, so residential 
segregation in the North had its real and sophisticated 
champions in a small group of property owners, real 
estate operators, and land speculators. In the South, 
the mass of whites soon confused their own economic 
ills with a dark scapegoat. So in the North, the mass 
of whites confused their problems of property values, 
inadequate housing, and urban decay with a racial 
issue. 

Residential segregation pays off in terms of artificially 
high rents and selling prices. It sustains real estate on 
which, were there a free market, revenue and values would 
decline. It permits operators in the Negro, Mexican, or 
Chinese ghetto to ignore competitive occupancy and main¬ 
tenance standards. Equally important, residential segrega- 
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tion is a feature in the sales appeal of exclusive residential 
areas; incieasingty it is becoming a part of salesmanship 
in most urban real estate. 

III. 

The importance attached to color in the United States 
has its historical roots in slavery and its aftermath. These 
institutions were established long ago by the then dominant 
economic control groups in the South The attitudes and 
patterns that resulted have, in turn, been perpetuated by a 
large element in the population 

To understand the tenacity of discrimination in the 
United States, one must comprehend the implications of a 
mobile, competitive, predominantly middle class society. 
Much attention has been paid to the competitive nature of 
our culture, but social and economic mobility have less fre¬ 
quently been associated with social change. While it is gen¬ 
erally recognized that fear of downward movement is im¬ 
portant in creating susceptibility to prejudice against mi¬ 
nority groups, less attention has been given to the effects 
of upward mobility upon the actions of individuals and 
groups in situation where variations in social patterns are 
involved. Our social arrangements, because they involve 
and create insecurity incident to social position, join eco¬ 
nomic insecurity in producing individuals who feel the 
need of a scapegoat. This fact alone, however, does not ex¬ 
plain why other societies with large racial minoiities and 
economic insecurity have not developed a comparable color 
line 

In the United States a large segment of the population 
is dedicated to improving its economic and social status 
People so inspired adopt peculiar behavior and acquire 
unique needs They constantly seek contacts that will en¬ 
hance their chances of ariival into a higher economic or 
social group Tins involves participation in a social set that 
has standing oi belonging to .i desirable club It is reflected 




in changing affiliation to a more prestige-laden church and 
attempts to get children into schools where social contacts 
will be helpful in accelerating their mobility. One of its 
most striking expressions is the urge to move into an ex¬ 
clusive neighborhood. 

Such activity encourages conformity with what seems to 
be accepted norms of behavior. Group exclusiveness and 
acceptance of discrimination against minorities, as well as 
existing attitudes toward economic and social problems, 
can be and are easily emulated in this social setting The 
culture places few impediments upon their expression, 
while offering rewards for their acceptance, consequently 
social and economic pressures constantly influence and 
often determine individuals' acceptance toward the groups 
involved. These same pressures, of course, serve to modify 
and mold attitudes. 


356 
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Analysis of the American scene suggests that the com¬ 
bination of social mobility (itself an attribute of our eco¬ 
nomic system) and economic instability (with resulting 
competition for jobs among the working elements and gen¬ 
eral uncei tainty for most elements in the nation) has been 
important in maintaining the color line. Despite a tradition 
of Negro slavery and large non-white populations, Brazil 
and Puerto Rico have not established similai color atti¬ 
tudes and patterns Charles Rolger’s description of the 
Piieito Rican situation is instructive. 

Questions of status arc of slight importance to a class of people 
whose economic condition has for generations remained on a sub- 
sistence level, and whose folkways, attitudes, moral and religious 
values are so closely woven into this subsistence eronomy as to 
produce a comparatively well-organized person This condition tends 
to produce a class whose wishes he close to reality Forces which 
produce competition, social differentiation, conflict, and struggle for 
status are constrained by this traditional social inertia 

In the lower class [in Puerto Ricol where the only '‘stable*’ factor 
IS economic insecurity, where slight advantages in economic status 
continuously shift from person to person, and where mutual aid is a 
survival expedient, there is neither need of nor any process to pro¬ 
duce any socially differentiated set of traditional status'-piodiicing 
values Dominance and subordination on any basis are out of char¬ 
acter within a comparatively isolated class whose activities are or¬ 
ganized around the elemental process of satisfying basic human 
needs. Such conditions do not nurture fears that Negroes will dis¬ 
place whites. Fear that the Negro will achieve equal or higher status 
js of little consequence when status and values that produce it are 
incidental and transitory . 

The low standards of living and absence of a large mid¬ 
dle class in Puerto Rico and Brazil are consequences of the 
economic orders in these two areas Under such conditions, 
there have been few advantages to dominant economic con¬ 
trol groups involved in perpetuating a color bar. There had 
been, prior to the penetration of values dominant in the 
United States, few social or economic advantages for in¬ 
dividuals who displayed pronounced color consciousness In 
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both places, some of the mixed bloods had long augmented 
the ranks of the dominant European strains in exploiting 
the mass of the population of all racial backgrounds. 

IV. 

In any society, there are those who, because of power or 
prestige, or both, establish values and patterns of behavior 
for others. These values and patterns, while not always 
wholly acceptable, do exert enormous influence, becoming 
often in the course of time the accepted norms around 
which the society tends to evolve. Frequently they are 
based on myths, and repeatedly they have been slogans or 
by-words which ai e accepted without critical analysis. Just 
as there are positive values, so there are negative ones. 
Certain types of behavior are rewarded, others are penal¬ 
ized. This is equally true of democratic capitalism or total¬ 
itarian Communism. AND MOST OF THE VALUES 
COME FROM THE TOP BE IT DOMINATED BY 
THE RULING FAMILIES OR THE PARTY. 

Social change, therefore, is related to power. When the 
rate of change is slow, it is reflected in slight shifts in pow¬ 
er controls; when there are rapid changes in power rela¬ 
tions, social change is most pronounced. A major economic 
depression, a world war, or a cold war of idealogies in¬ 
volves revolutionary changes in the thinking of a people. 
To a slightly lesser degree, they occasion ideological and in¬ 
stitutional changes. The latter, in turn, breed shifts in 
power controls Recent events in the United States illus¬ 
trate the process. 

As a consequence of the Great Depression, the social re¬ 
forms of the New Deal, the fact of full employment during 
the war and high levels of employment in the post-war pe¬ 
riod, the people of this nation are convinced that depres¬ 
sions are man-made and subject to control. They demand, 
therefore, that government take action to prevent serious 
unemployment and cushion ag^ainst the insecurities of a 
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laissez faire economy. We, as a nation are committed to at¬ 
tempt to secure sustained high levels of employment. This 
involves a major change in the conception of the role of 
government m the economic life of the nation, even though 
there is far from agreement as to the means through which 
our new goal is to be achieved and despite the fact that the 
concept of public action to assure high levels of employ¬ 
ment is constantly being sniped at. 

Such a reversal in traditional attitudes has not come 
about without involving many othei changes. One of the 
most outstanding has been the new position of labor m the 
nation Over thiee-quaiteis of the pel sons working in the 
United States today are employees, most of whom expect to 
lemain on the payroll of someone else As a consequence, 
forty per cent of the non-supervisoi y and non-technicai 
workers in private industries aie organized in trade unions 
which now liave over 14,000,000 members During the last 
war labor unions not only increased their numeiical and 
economic strength, but they also became a major political 
force As Piofessor Slichter has noted: 

The American economy is a labonstic economy, or at least is rap¬ 
idly becoming one By this I mean that employees are the most in¬ 
fluential group in the community and that the economy is run m their 
interest more than in the interest of any other economic group A 
community composed almost entirely of employees must be expected 
to have its own distinctive culture — its own industrial institutions, 
Its own public policies, and its own jurisprudence The fact that em¬ 
ployees are supplementing business men as the most influential group 
in the community means that far-reaching changes are impending in 
the civilization of the United States 

While this is pi obably an ovei statement, it does indicate a 
direction in American life It also reflects accurately the 
intensity, if not the results, of modifications that are oc¬ 
curring on the economic front. 

With an economy of high levels of employment, a 
stronger labor movement and labor participation in polit¬ 
ical activity to an unheard of extent, there have been sig- 
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nificant changes on the human relations front. The eco¬ 
nomic, political and moral necessities of war production 
requii ed introduction of non-white workers into new occu¬ 
pations and industiies Because of the economic climate 
in which these changes in the color occupational pattern oc¬ 
curred, their intensity was gieat At the same time, the 
relationship of minorities to labor unions was greatly al¬ 
tered during the war As contrasted to the almost universal 
fear of non-white labor as a threat to organized workers 
in World War I, during Woild War II most of the leader¬ 
ship and much of the rank and file of industrial unions, 
many of which were born during the New Deal years, 
either took the lead m facilitating wider utilization of mi¬ 
norities or cooperated in governmental programs to accom¬ 
plish the result Even those unions, the older craft ones for 
the most part, that opposed employment or upgrading of 
non-whites vigorously had little real basis for fear of col¬ 
ored workers as potential strike-breakers. Their opposi¬ 
tion was at that time the result of deep concern for the 
future when they believed there would not be enough work 
to go around, and, thus, expression of craft unions' tradi¬ 
tional attempt to control and limit the supply of labor as a 
means of offsetting chronic unemployment for their mem¬ 
bership. In other instances, it reflected a residuum of race 
prejudice inherited from an era of strike-breaking or un¬ 
employment, or both 

As .Negroes continued to cluster in industrial centers 
in response to the labor demands of war production, they 
entered organized labor, so that today about a million col¬ 
ored Americans are dues’ paying members. The Negro 
community no longer remained anti-union, but it and its 
working members accepted labor organization about the 
same as their prototypes in the majority group. In this set¬ 
ting it was natural that minorities responded to labor’s bid 
for political power. But most important, labor’s new role 
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in American Life has meant increasing strength and glow¬ 
ing prestige for a new element in the power i elations in 
the nation This new source of leal power has, in its pio- 
giessive blanches, rejected the dictates of color-caste, es¬ 
tablishing patterns and suppoiting programs to discredit 
and destroy the color line. 

Wherever there is a strong, liberal labor movement, op¬ 
portunities for pitting race against race as a means of 
depressing wages, discouraging mass organization of 
workers, or tendering the labor force more pliable are re¬ 
duced. Attempts to do so not only encoiintei the tlncafc of 
increasing economic and legislative barriers bnt, in pres¬ 
ent day America, they become significant events in the 
shifting powei relationships between labor and capital, ac¬ 
celerating the wide-spread identification of white and black 
workers with organized labor as a political force 
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If current trends continue, two private groups—labor 
and business—will share power with government in our 
economy. With the passage of time, the influence of labor 
will grow, but^ as long as a laige segment of pioduction 
and distribution is in the ownership and under the contiol 
of pnvate enterprise, business leadership will continue to 
affect values, behavior and institutions. Review of the eco¬ 
nomic interests of this contiol group reveals that if it is 
possible to secure economic stability in a predominantly 
flee enterprise system duiing this phase of American his¬ 
tory, dedication to and real acceptance of that goal by busi¬ 
ness leaderslnp will reduce materially the economic mo¬ 
tivation for support of the color line. Action to effect and 
assure high levels of employment will so alter power rela¬ 
tionships as to weaken the piestige in discrimination, 
while, at the same time, new political alignments will result 
in institutional changes that will icducc the incidence of 
discrimination against minorities 

A nation in which labor, business and government are 
working to secure high levels of employment is in a much 
better position to make real its promise of equal oppor¬ 
tunity than one that is beset with the fear or reality of 
severe economic depressions Where there is expectation 
and realization of economic stability, the matter of minor¬ 
ity groups’ status can be taken out of the context of power 
rivalries on the economic front and promotion of better 
human lelations need not necessarily evoke the open or 
concealed opposition of strong economic interests. Unless 
our economy is successful in meeting the problem of sus¬ 
taining high levels of employment, it will not offer an en¬ 
vironment favorable to those social changes which are re¬ 
quired to make real the American Creed. 

Robert Weaver is Rockefeller Professor, and staff member of the Center 
for Hurtiain Relations Studies at New York UnivcrsUy School of Educa^ 
tion. His appointment as executive head of the Opportunity Fellowships pro¬ 
gram of the Whitney Foundation has just been announced He is widely 
known for his books on Negro labor and housing-. He has been an aditimis- 
trator of both U S government and American Council on Race relations 
programs 




HUMAN RELATIONS: MID CENTURY 
Edwin R. Embree 


1 . 

At the mid-point of the Twentieth Century effoits in 
human lelatioiis have shifted from defense of special 
groups to a concern for a common democracy 

For generations the stiuggle in Ameiica was to piovide 
facilities and advance the rights of specially disadvantaged 
groups: Negroes, lecent immigrants, religious minorities, 
laborers, women. Today the emphasis is on the common 
advance of all the people. While we continue to battle for 
the rights of given gioups wherever gross discriminations 
remain, we no longer feel it necessaiy—or even desn able— 
to work for special facilities for special gioups, for ex¬ 
ample, housing for Negroes, special schools for recent im- 
migiants, Jewish hospitals, special plots of garden homes 
foi laborers, colleges for women This may be too sweeping 
a statement Certain of these special services may be need¬ 
ed for a time as the only means of assuring adequate op¬ 
portunities for given segments of the population And there 
may be continuing values in such special sei vices as for 
example women’s colleges, in order to nourish cultural 
needs of certain groups. But the major effort during the 
.second half of the 20th Century is to see to it that all 
sei vices—in education and health, in housing and recrea¬ 
tion, in industry and labor, in eveiy phase of life—aic open 
to all on the basis of their individual qualifications. The 
advance during the next half century will be to enlarge 
and eniich these fully democratic public set vices so that 
we may develop a healthy, intelligent, cooperative, and 
prosperous commonweal. 

Four notable features mark the new trend. 

1 Society as a whole is taking responsibility foi human 
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relations as a pai t of social welfare. In earlier days the ag¬ 
gressive agencies wei e pi essure groups in behalf of vai ious 
segments of the population* the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and the Negro Ui ban 
League, the American Jewish Committee and the Anti- 
Defamation League, Catholic protective societies, the 
friends of immigrants and friends of labor, the women’s 
rights societies Today the aggressive societies aie the 300 
state and local and national agencies devoted not to some 
special gioup but to the common rights and common op¬ 
portunities of all. 

This trend is shown not only in the general scope of the 
many private agencies, but even more stiiUingly by the 
moving in of government—state, local and national— 
to official concern for social health This is a radically 
new feature of American public life. Starting with the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment during the war years, official commissions have been 
established by a dozen states and by scores of cities. While 
few of these official commissions have yet anything like 
adequate powers or adequate budgets, they are the most 
striking public action toward the implementing of American 
democracy since the emancipation proclamation and the 
13th and 14th amendments implemented the original bill 
of rights of the Constitution of the United States 

2. Concern for human relations has shifted from local 
quarrels to national policy and finally to world responsibil¬ 
ity For generations the South insisted that the race ques¬ 
tion was its private affair. For decades the Irish Catholics 
and German Jews of Boston acted as though their squab¬ 
bles were a parochial quarrel. Until the second world ‘war 
California claimed that the problems of Japanese Ameri¬ 
cans were its exclusive concern, and the states of the South¬ 
west tried to fence in for their separate handling all ques¬ 
tions concerning Mexican Americans. 
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Today all kinds of people are living all over the country. 
Over four million Negroes are in the .North and West 
There are almost as many Nisei living in Chicago as in 
Los Angeles, fai more Japanese Americans ni other parts 
of the countiy than in California. Jews and Catholics are 
not wholly concentrated in a few industrial centers, but are 
an integral part of the American population in every state 
and in every avenue of life. Human lights and human re¬ 
lations, we now see, can no longer be left to the play of 
special prejudices against special groups in special locali¬ 
ties. At mid-century we begin to recognize that democracy^ 
if it is to exist for any man anywhere, must exist for all 
men everywhere 

And finally after two world wars we ai e slowly coming 
to see that human relations is the ciucial issue in world 
peace or world destruction We begin to realize that not 
only the many groups here at home must get along to¬ 
gether, but that the many diverse peoples of the eai th must 
outgrow their jealousies and strife and find ways to live 
together and work together for a common prospei ity 

3. The issues in human relations are moving from emo¬ 
tional good will or prejudice to intellectual research and 
intelligent action. Psychiatry is turning inquiry not only 
to the physical ills of Negroes but also to the mental ills 
of whites. Social studies are showing how all people may 
be happier by living and working in harmony than by 
keeping up the old jealousies and strifes. The haid facts 
of economics are pointing out that prosperity in our 
present interdependent society depends on using to the 
fullest the labor and talents of all Laboi unions, find¬ 
ing that a united fiont of all workers is necessary 
for success, aie doing away with the old barriers of 
creed and color not so much out of good will as out of good 
policy. Business and industry similarly are finding that 
skills are valuable wherever they may be found and that 
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the wider the purchasing power the greater the prosperity. 
Enlightened selfishness, slowly but steadily, is taking the 
place of the crasser forms of selfishness involved in dis¬ 
crimination; enlightened research is taking the place of 
blind prejudice. 

4 With the recognition that human relations is the is¬ 
sue between world peace and world destiuction we are 
beginning to realize that cooperation must be the pattern 
lather than standardization For thousands of years men 
tried to make other people over into their own image, 
Wais of conquest subjugated neighboring tribes and 
neighboring nations and tried to impose on wider and wid¬ 
er empiies the pattern of the conquering group In Amer¬ 
ica the eaily idea was the melting pot: the molding of all 
our people into a common type even a common physical 
image. Slowly we are beginning to realize that diversity 
need not divide but may enrich and strengthen a common 
society. Peoples may contribute from their various talents 
and various cultures to produce a common store of spir¬ 
itual and material riches Democracy, we are beginning to 
see, does not mean leveling eveiybody down to the lowest 
average or molding everyone into a standard image, but 
giving opportunity for the highest talent in each individual 
and each group of individuals to come to its fullest stature. 
We are recognizing, for example, that various religions, 
far from being in necessary conflict, aie manifold ways of 
giving expression to bur spiritual aspirations. We are even 
recognizing that women and men may have equal rights 
without losing their distinctive natures 

It is true that nationalism still rages, that religions still 
quarrel, that each segment of mankind still clings to the 
hope that it can be the master lace, that apostles of differ¬ 
ent economic systems aie bitterly striving to impose their 
ideologies and their will on the whole world. Nevertheless 
thoughtful men in America and India, in England and 
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Africa, and thoughtful men I am sure in Russia, begin to 
realize that it is not standardization that is needed for the 
peace and prosperity of the world, but cooperation among 
diverse peoples and diverse cultures. 

II. 

There is some necessary conflict between the equal rights 
and opportunities of individuals on the one hand and the 
acceptance of differing social orders on the other, for dif¬ 
ferent cultures stiess different balances betvveen individual 
liberty and group security. 

In Ameiica, for example, liberals have centeied tbeir 
efforts on personal freedom This is in the tiadition of the 
Magna Carta and the persistent Anglo Saxon struggle for 
the rights of man. It is also looted in the ancient Greek 
culture which has so greatly influenced western civiliza¬ 
tion and in the ideals of Judaism and Christianity. It is 
further strengthened by our capitalistic economy with its 
emphasis on private initiative and free enterprise. 

But many other cultures have put their stress on the 
well being of the total state. The Inca Empire in early 
America achieved probably the highest standard of living 
of any of the American Indian peoples through state plan¬ 
ning, a severe and rigorous division of labor, and a stern 
regimentation of the people. In modern times state control 
has been strongly marked in Germany and Japan and most 
strikingly today in Soviet Russia. 

In every society there must be some balance between 
freedom and security. Even in liberty loving America we 
recognize the claims of the group over the individual m a 
thousand relationships In a trade union, for example, each 
worker surrenders a gi eat deal of his personal freedom in 
order that by regimented action the group may advance 
with ultimate benefit to each individual in the union Even 
in so simple a unit as the family, the freedom of each mem¬ 
ber is constantly curbed if the family is to prosper or even 
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to suivive. Yet security is a mockery unless there ts a 
modicum of freedom. Piobably the greatest security exists 
in a state of slavery The slave has no personal responsibil¬ 
ities His subsistence as well as his labor is the concern of 
his master. Yet few men can be found who will voluntarily 
pay the pi ice of slavery for the boon of security. 

In earlier times it was possible for each legion to work 
out Its own relationship between the individual and the 
group without much i egai d foi the opinions or customs of 
other people In the present closely intei dependent world this 
is not so easy As Abiaham Lincoln saw for one nation, so 
we are beginning to see for humanity as a whole that One 
World cannot exist half fiee and half slave. Yet we also 
lecognize that groups have rights as well as individuals 
Free enterprise in trying out new forms of social relations 
and economic systems may be as fruitful among nations as 
private initiative is among individuals. 

We need not expect a flat uniformity throughout the 
world. We do have a right to demand that a measure of 
freedom be guaranteed to all men eveiywheie. This is the 
aim of such instruments as the universal bill of rights 
drawn up by the Commission on Human Rights of the 
United Nations At the same time, if we are to maintain 
world peace by democratic methods, we must recognize the 
1 ights of various regions to -work out their own ideas of 
social organization It is in this spirit of cooperation that 
the United Nations has been established. 

Human relations present a complex set of patterns No 
one ever claimed that the problems of democracy were 
simple or easy At this mid-point of the Twentieth Century 
these problems are receiving fresh and intelligent attention 
as they press upon us with compelling force The moment¬ 
ous issue of the second half of this century in America 
and throughout the world is the struggle for good human 
relations, the constant search to find ways to guarantee 
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basic rights and tich opportunities to every individual and 
at the same time to guarantee as much security as possible 
to all individuals through proper organization for the 
commonweal. 

This means that education—in its bioadest sense and 
including both reseaich and teaching—is a greater foice 
today than ever before in man's history These huge and 
delicate human problems can never be solved by war and 
violence They will be solved only by the wisdom that 
gi ows “with an education whicli is both hi oad and deep. 
They will be solved by developing, evei more fully and 
iichly, the constructive powers of mdividiials and nations 
so that they may live and let live within the broad fiamc of 
cooperation, 

Edwm R Einbrce is a consultant to fomidatiuus and nislitiitions, hi:, major 
client being tlic New John Hay Whitney Foundation lie is staff considt.int to 
the Center for Human Relations Studies From its inccDtioii to its conclusion 
he was President of the Julius Rosenv/ald Fund in Chicago, and lias been an 
officer of the Rockefeller Foundation and of Yale Univeisity He is author of 
many books on peoples and cultures His recent article, “Timid Billions" in 
Harpers Magazine dealt witli tlic need for venture fninnciiig in tlie public in¬ 
terest of huiiian relations and teacher education 
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that anti-Jewish feeling affected greatly Jewish life and thinking, 
the author discusses the role of a Jewish homeland in the nations of 
the world He points out that the Jews in Diaspora will have to 
continue to give moral, political, material and physical support to 
Eretz Israel and it will in turn benefit by the survival of a national 
and cultural life. To him the great achievement of the pioneers in 
the Holy Land, their marvelous success m making the Hebrew 
tongue a living and dynamic language and the potentialities of the 
new state for the future of a world Jewish religious culture, makes 
Israel important for Jewish survival but it must be clearly under¬ 
stood that Ike dispersion owe exclusive political allegiance 

to the countries in which they reside 
This reviewer believes that Professor I^plan errs in the state¬ 
ment that Judaism is '^an eternal and unchangeable system of doctrine 
and law" The whole gamut of Jewish law and letters, its growth 
and development through the Bible, Mislina, Talmud, Responsa and 
secular literature shows to the contrary that Judaism is dynamic 
and flexible He is clearly in error in his conjectures on the "status 
of the Jewish woman in Jewish law/* The Bible and Jewish litera¬ 
ture are replete with statements granting the woman equal rights 
with man. Exegetical literature negates his interpretations regard¬ 
ing women 

Proponents of interfaith relations will be interested m the author's 
following two proposals for religious pluralism He advocates that 
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the traditional attitudes of Christians and Jews towards other re¬ 
ligions, be drastically revised m the interest of democracy, peace 
and good-will He states that the traditional Jewish belief in Israel 
as a Chosen People is objectionable from the point of view that all 
religions are equally near to "all who call upon Him in truth ” There¬ 
fore, says Dr Kaplan, we must eliminate from our liturgy all ref¬ 
erence to Israel as an elected people He also maintains that the 
Christian doctrine that the Jews are a damned and rejected people 
must also be discarded and eliminated The Church has nothing to 
lose and a great deal to gain by making this revision, for it would 
be relieved of its terrible burden of guilt for the hatred against Jews 
"It IS unfortunately true that m the Christian religious tradition the 
Jews arc assumed to be the accursed of God There is no use evad¬ 
ing the fact, or prevaricating about it There is only one way to 
deal with it, it must cease to be fact That judgment on the Jews 
must be expunged from the Christian tradition." 

The book is challenging and thought-provoking Professor Kap- 
lan^s views may not always seem readily acceptable, but they im¬ 
press the reader with their fortitude, integrity and clear-thinking 

Abraham I. Katsh 


Introduction to the History of Sociology, Harry Elmei 
Barnes, Editor, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1948. 

The editor of a history of sociology faces the same problem that 
any anthologist faces namely, the difficult problem of selection To 
be all things to all students and scholars and yet maintam a dis¬ 
criminating discretion in selection is a task which would have 
stumped a lesser encyclopedist than Harry Elmer Barnes 

After two introductory chapters, "Ancient and Medieval Social 
Philosophy" and "Social Thought In Early Modem Times" which 
serve as a background against which to interpret man's attempt to 
construct a definite science of sociology, there follows a discussion 
and appraisal of the works such eminent pioneers of a systematic 
sociology as Comte, Spencer, Morgan, Sumner, Ward and 
Gumplowicz 

There follows then a fascinating and interesting panorama of the 
great names and works of sociology arranged in groups by country 
and language "Leading Sociologists in Germanic Countries", in¬ 
cludes such names as Wundt, Tonnies, Simmel, Max Weber and 
Werner Sotnbart, "European Sociology in non-Germamc countries" 
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With chapters on the woilcs oE two Russian sociologists, Novicow 
and Kovaksky; "Mam Tendencies In French Sociology" include 
such men as Tarde, LeBon, and Durkheim In a single chapter and 
with somewhat less success the Italians, Pareto, Lona, Vaccaro, 
Gmi and Sighele are discussed. The lone Spanish sociologist is 
Adolfo Posada "English sociologists since Plerbert Spencer" 
elude Kidd, Hobhouse, Westerniarck, Briffault, Wallas, and because 
of the tremendous interest created by "A Study of History,^ Toym- 
bee^s conti ibution to social thought is reviewed "Sociological theory 
in America" concludes the book with an impressive list of American 
sociologists, Giddings, Small, Thomas, Stuckenberg, Ross, Cooley, 
EUwood, Hayes, and Sorokin The single sociologist from South 
America included is Cornejo 

The detailed listing of the mam sections of the book and the 
sociologists whose workj> are analyzed is designed to show the vast 
scope of this fine work For the student of sociology however, there 
will be many names that come to mind which seemingly point to an 
incomplete treatment of the subject For instance the German, 
Albert Schaeffle 1831 to 1903, the Russian Paul Von Lilienfeld 
1829-1903, the Frenchman Fredeiic LePlay, and the American 
George Mead may appear as important omissions to some but as 
Dr Barnes indicates his task was to write of those who had pro¬ 
duced systems of sociology not of those sociologists who had re¬ 
stricted tlieir writings to some specialized field* To this reviewer he 
has succeeded in writing a moiuimental history of systematc sociology, 

Of the sociologists reviewed original works and critical commen¬ 
taries are quoted fully enough to give the reader a definitive sum¬ 
mary of the system of sociology developed by each of them. Each 
mam division of the book is prefaced by an introductory note m 
which Dr, Barnes gives a brief survey of the various schools of 
writing in that country. 

Dr. Barnes and the twenty-five other contributors to this volume 
deserve much praise and credit for the masterly way in which they 
have reviewed man's attempt through 3000 years to understand the 
origin of human society, the ways of group life, the development 
and expression of social interest, the inodes of social discipline and 
social control, and the mam causes of both cultural lag and social 
progress. 


Edward J. Kunzer 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 
An Editorial 

This number of The Journal of Educational 
Sociology is devoted to Economic Education The editor¬ 
ial board was fortunate in secuiing Prof. Derwood Baker 
and the Joint Council on Economic Education as its 
sponsor It is hoped that it will stimulate inteiest in the 
social changes in this phase of our common life 

The evolving pattern of economic life is perhaps beyond 
the powers of man to prevision. If theie is one thing of 
which we aie certain it is that the hand of change “having 
writ, moves on” The shape of new patterns of economic 
life must be hammered out on the anvil of public discus¬ 
sion, if they are to be forged democratically 

This wiiter has complete confidence that the best inter¬ 
ests of the most will be served if the control of the diiec- 
tion of change remains in the hands of the people. This 
responsibility, howevei, makes it necessary for all to be 
as intelligent as possible about what the alternatives are 
as we have to make decisions about economic problems 
If this number of the Journal focusses attention on the 
study of this problem it will have served its pui pose 

Dan W Dodson 
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ECONOMIC EDUCATION IS A MUST 
Ernest 0. Melby 

The period in which we aie living is dominated by a 
bitter and intense conflict between two opposite concep¬ 
tions of life and social oiganization; a statist totalitarian¬ 
ism versus a democratic society with civil liberties and 
more or less free economic competition The conflict be¬ 
tween these two conceptions of life is world-wide, and its 
ultimate outcome is the greatest unanswered question of 
our age. Here in Ameiica we think the conflict so impor¬ 
tant that we have made it the central issue of our foreign 
policy and are spending approximately half of oui federal 
revenues on the various facets of a cold war against totali¬ 
tarianism, In this cold war our opponents are banking 
strongly on the ultimate collapse of our economic system 
Whatever arguments we may muster m defense of a free 
society will, according to our opponents, be largely negated 
if a free economy proves unworkable or incapable of sup¬ 
plying the common needs of men, ending in depression, 
unemployment, and widespread human stiffeiing. 

While recent years and months appear to have some¬ 
what upset the timetable predicted by our opponents for 
the collapse of our economic system, few seasoned observers 
would go so far as to say that the economic problems of 
our free society have been solved and that we need have 
no fear of depression, unemployment, or other economic 
breakdowns On the contraiy, the most realistic observers 
of the Ametican social fabric recognize that the Achilles’ 
heel of American freedom is somewhere in our economic 
system, Our best leadership recognizes also that in the last 
analysis democtacy will win or lose on the basis of its 
capacity for meeting human needs and for releasing the 
creative talents of men everywhere In simple language, 
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democracy will live if it woilcs and it will die if it does 
not work. Moreover, regardless of what demociacy may do 
m the cultural and human relations areas, if it fails on the 
economic fi ont it will most certainly go down to defeat If, 
then, we are interested in the survival of our way of life, 
there is no kind of education more important than that 
■which seeks to make the aveiage Ameiican intelligent 
about our economic system and effective as a citizen in 
relationship to it 

World War II lifted the United States of America into 
a position of overwhelming economic i esponsibility and 
influence on a woi Id-wide basis It is almost impossible 
for the average American, living and working within the 
boundaries of the United States, to realize the full natuie 
and scope of his own nation’s power and responsibility It 
is becoming increasingly true that solutions for the woi Id’s 
economic problems must, in large measure, be found within 
the United States of America There is scarcely a hamlet 
anywhere in the woi Id whose economic life is not affected 
by decisions made in Washington. In lecognizmg this 
overwhelming responsibility, there should be on our pait 
no semblance of arrogance, but, on the contrary, a deep 
feeling of humility and a sense of great responsibility. 
World leadeiship for America is as of the present moment, 
a staggering burden The sheer economic weight of our 
responsibility strains our economic anangements seriously 
An equally great strain is placed upon our imagination and 
maturity in international understanding and statesman¬ 
ship. Since the American economy must not only support 
its own people, but must in fact undeigiid the economic 
structure of the entire woi Id, its successful operation takes 
on crucial world-wide importance. Certainly if the Ameri¬ 
can economy can measure up to our domestic demands and 
support world-wide prospeiity as well, this very fact will 
constitute additional proof of its power and potentiality 
One of the striking developments of the last fifty years 
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has been the increasing importance of the thinking of the 
average citizen in relation to our economy In America, 
with the passing of the years, we have tended to take our 
economic opinions fiom the current ones within our own 
gioup. One of the striking lesults of this tendency is the 
rapid giowth of lobbies and vested interests at the local, 
state, and national levels Thus lahoi ing men not only have 
economic opinions, but they make these opinions felt 
thiough powerful organizations. Similarly the farm bloc 
strikes fear into the hearts of congressmen, and the atti¬ 
tudes of businessmen as voiced through such organizations 
as the National Association of Manufacturers must be 
reckoned with on any question of national economic policy. 
If the average citizen of the United States makes up his 
mind on the various economic issues laigely in terms of 
his own self-interest and neglects the facts of our economy 
with regard to our resources, our productive capacity, our 
problems of distribution and taxation, unsound economic 
policies are almost certain to result Unsound economic 
policies are the policies we cannot afford when our way of 
life is literally fighting foi its survival It would seem 
obvious that under these circumstances thorough-going 
economic education must be provided at every educational 
level, in elementary and secondary schools as well as in 
colleges and in our various programs of adult education. 
Unfortunately, economic education in America is meager, 
sporadic, and often sterile in character. One can graduate 
fiom a high school without even an elementary understand¬ 
ing of the economic problems confronting America. One 
can graduate from college without taking a single course 
in economics. Even if courses m economics are taken, they 
are often courses intended for those who are to specialize 
in economics and in and of themselves give the students 
little background for understanding current economic 
issues. It has been frequently observed that we are a nation 
of economic illiterates, that many of us believe we can get 
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something for nothing, and that there is a widespread lack 
of knowledge of the basic facts conceining onr economy, 
its pioblems, strengths and weaknesses 
With the present conflicts between various groups in our 
society, the conduct of economic education of a vital sort 
is by no means simple There aie those who want the 
schools to beat the dium for capitalism, for fiee enter¬ 
prise, and the power of the profit motive. Such individuals 
want the schools to become propaganda agencies for the 
status quo. Unfortunately, they do not realize that when a 
system is fighting for survival, it is of utmost importance 
that its faults and weaknesses be recognized eaily and 
corrected if possible Critics of our economic system must 
be heaid Their criticisms may be wiong, but they must 
not go unheeded for too much is at stake As a people we 
must think through the pioblems of making our economic 
system work smoothly an effectively Theie are a great 
many of these pioblems—far too many to mention in this 
brief article, but four of them will be presented briefly. 

Economic Freedom and Civil Liberties 

How far are civil liberties dependent upon private enter¬ 
prise and a free economy'? In all sincerity, we do not know 
the answer to this question England seems to be expeii- 
menting with nationalization of some of the means of pro¬ 
duction, and simultaneously retaining hei civil liberties 
On the other hand, the development of laige economic 
units, especially monopolies, may have a great restiicting 
influence on the creative and adventurous thinking of those 
who work in such enterprises It is possible that monopoly 
is as great a threat to intellectual freedom as is national 
ownership of a particular means of production Here we 
must be concerned not only with legal freedom but with 
the attitudes of people. When a single economic oi ganiza- 
tion such as a corporation has too much power in a state 
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or a locality, many people will hesitate to expiess them¬ 
selves on current political or economic issues for fear of 
retaliatory action on the part of the corporation or its 
repi esentatives Similarly it is possible that state-owne4 
enterprise will, m one way or another, influence the think¬ 
ing of many citizens associated with that particular enter¬ 
prise. Cleaily this is an area in which both practical and 
philosophical considerations need careful examination. 
Especially at the high school and college level, these con¬ 
cepts need thorough examination to the end that our citi¬ 
zens may be intelligent about the various issues concerned. 
Such education is not a process of indoctrination but a 
careful inquiry with regard to facts and issues, conducted 
in the very spirit of the free society for which such educa¬ 
tion seeks to prepare young people. 

dSIot enough attention has been given in American educa¬ 
tion to the effect of sheer size on an industiy oi a com¬ 
munity, or, for that matter, on an educational institution 
The curse of bigness is no idle phrase or meie illusion. 
Big business, big labor, big government and big education 
all make their impact on the freedom of the individual to 
think, live and function as a member of society We should 
have a better understanding of the effects of bigness m all 
these areas. Decentralization may ultimately be our only 
answer in industry, in goveinment and in education, but 
we shall not decentralize wisely or in timely fashion unless 
education gives more attention to the relationship between 
the size of an economic, political, or educational unit and 
the degree of human freedom prevailing within it. 

There is grave danger of unrealistic attitudes in rela¬ 
tion to a free society and a free economy. The propoition 
of people m the world who would be willing to go hungry 
to be intellectually free is probably far smaller than 
most of us believe. Individually many of us may be con¬ 
vinced that freedom is more important than economic 
security, but we shall not be effective m talking to hungry 
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men about the glories of freedom. To the vast majoiity 
of the people who now inhabit the eaith, the question of 
where they can get the next meal is of far greater impor¬ 
tance than philosophical questions of intellectual freedom 
Unless we in the western democracies recognize this fact, 
we are likely to utilize unrealistic and unsound strategy in 
furthering the cause of freedom. A thoi ough-going edu¬ 
cation in the facts of the economic world is here indicated 
Such education should begin in the elementary school and 
continue throughout not only high school and college but 
the entire span of adult life. 

Release of Productive Capacity 

The present productivity of the Amei ican economy has 
not only given us a standard of living beyond that in any 
other country, but the imbalance between the productivity 
and that of other nations is creating world-wide problems 
which we have undertaken to solve through such devices 
as the Mai shall Plan and loans to foreign counti ies More 
recently President Truman’s Point Four program looms 
as a still furthei effort in equalizing economic opportunity 
in various parts of the world Yet striking as oui pi educ¬ 
tion records are when compared to those in most othei 
parts of the world, they are not neaily as high as they 
should be or could be Here we are confronted with a 
large number of serious but lemovable obstacles Foi one 
thing, there seems to be a very direct relationship between 
education and economic wellbeing In om own country 
subordination of the Negro and lack of educational oppor¬ 
tunities for millions of children and young people still limit 
our pioductive capacity We have surpluses at the present 
moment of butter and uthei foods and, at the same time 
we have inadequate consumption of these same ai tides by 
millions of our own people Widespread educational and 
economic opportunities for our own people would provide 
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US witli the markets we need for our surplus production 
and greatly increase our general prosperity Yet millions 
of our people do not understand the importance of educa¬ 
tion in 1 elation to a prosperous economy. Business leaders 
at times aie active in holding down tax rates for educa¬ 
tional purposes and thereby limiting the educational oppor¬ 
tunities for our young people, thus ultimately putting a 
ceiling on their own business opportunities 

In view of the woi Id-wide conflict between democracy 
and totalitarianism, it is paramount to remember that in 
the last analysis a free economy will survive only if it 
proves to be effective in releasing the productive and ci ea- 
tive capacities of our people. Moreover, with oui present 
world-wide responsibilities, we need the creative capacities 
of every single individual in our own country. We need 
also to stimulate the productive capacities of people every¬ 
where in the world. We must discover the patterns of 
economic organization which will piovide the best incen¬ 
tives for a high production. To this end the effect of taxa¬ 
tion, of wage levels, of retiiement schemes, and vaiious 
other forms of social security must be examined. It is at 
least possible that the so-called welfare state may pi ove to 
be a good investment from the standpoint of improving the 
productive capacity of our people. It may actually make 
for higher profits and higher wages due to a better state 
of mind, better health, and the higher morale on the part 
of the individual worker. There are of course a great many 
unsolved problems in this area, but prejudice, gross selfish 
attitudes, and ignorance of the economic issues involved 
can only lead us into a blind leaction which will injuie all 
and benefit none. 

(Problems of Distribution 

While even m the area of production we have a long way 
to go, the problem of distribution looms even more baffling 
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on tKe economic front The economics of distribution is 
not undei stood by any considerable section of our popula¬ 
tion To most of us It seems a very baffling business made 
up of complex costs, a multiplicity of middlemen, as well 
as many hidden problems that we do not understand. Most 
of us feel that distribution costs are far too high and that 
the consumer is the victim of a near conspiracy in this area. 
This IS not the place to pass judgment upon these views, 
but merely to indicate that as consumers we shall pi obably 
ne\er be able to deal effectively with the problem of dis¬ 
tribution until we have greater understanding of the eco¬ 
nomic issues involved. Those who have studied the co¬ 
operatives 111 Sweden are quite unanimous in the belief that 
these interesting experiments have had a vei y definite out¬ 
come in the way of better economic understanding on the 
pait of the members, quite a.side fi om their effect on prices 
and other aspects of the economy. Here again we need dis¬ 
passionate and unbiased examination of facts and discus¬ 
sion of values in the free market of opinon, which should 
characterize both our education and our society. 

International Trade 

In no area is the need for up-to-date economic under¬ 
standing more evident than in relation to international 
trade. Within a relatively few decades we have changed 
our intei national position from that of a dehtoi to a cred¬ 
itor nation Both our taiiffs and our regulations coucein- 
ing international tiade have then origin and development 
in that period in our history when we bought inoie than 
we sold in the international market The case of Gieat 
Britain is illustrative The United States has been selling 
the United Kingdom three times as much as it buys from 
that country Simultaneously, it is of the gieatest impor¬ 
tance to the United States that Great Britain be kept strong 
m an economic way Yet the dollar shortage is Britain’s 
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greatest single problem. Also it is deal that unless British 
exports to the United States can be increased there is no 
permanent solution for the dollar problem. Rapidly the 
United States is being diiven by its own powei into the 
position of being about the only nation that can buy in the 
international market. Cleaily other nations cannot con¬ 
tinue to buy from us unless they can also sell to us While 
momentaiily we may be enjoying a great prosperity, we 
must not delude ourselves into the belief that we can con¬ 
tinue to sell in the international market unless we also buy 
in that maiket in somewhere near equal proportion Yet 
proposed alteiations in our taiiffs and other foieign trade 
regulations meet with sharp opposition in many quarters. 
Witness the demand for higher protective tariffs imme¬ 
diately following the British devaluation of the pound. It 
I.S clear, that at present we in America do not understand 
the importance of international trade to our national well¬ 
being or to world stability, nor do we realize the degree to 
which our own prosperity is dependent upon the prosperity 
and well-being of other peoples. Because some other coun¬ 
tries are not prospcious, it is necessaiy for the American 
taxpayei to deal with the problem through such devices 
as the Marshall Plan. It might be wiser and sounder in 
the long run to admit more foreign goods to the United 
States The result might be lower pikes to the consumer, 
lower taxes, and less interfeience on the part of govern¬ 
ment with the incentives to business activity In any case, 
here is a vast area foi study, an area rich in educational 
experiences and full of problems that have implications, 
not only on the economic front, but in the field of diplomacy, 
international lelations, and educational philosophy If the 
problems in foreign trade aie to be understood by our 
people, it is clear that a far larger proportion of the educa¬ 
tional piogram has to be devoted to the various social 
understandings on which intelligent citizenship in this aiea 
must be based. 
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In this discussion of economic education, we have said 
little about the moial and spiritual aspects of the present 
domestic and international scene. If we in America are 
true to our democratic values we must not be guilty of 
viewing- economic problems in isolation If we neglect the 
human considerations in the solution of these problems we 
shall immediately be adjudged to be guilty of dollar diplo¬ 
macy and a kind of rugged individualism in the domestic 
scene which subordinates human welfare to profits. Both 
of these coiuses of action will destioy us in the long run, 
and nothing is more important to us in the woi Id-wide 
stiuggle for freedom than to be sure that we practice what 
we preach, both at home and abroad One of the reasons 
we do not piactice what we preach any more effectively 
than we do is that we really do not understand our own 
pleaching We talk about human brotherhood without 
realizing that there are millions of Americans for whom 
this brotherhood means very little—perhaps because of the 
color of their skin We are justly proud of our many 
humanitai lan achievements, but in this pride we often for¬ 
get that millions of our citizens are ill-clotbed, poorly 
housed, and poorly fed, as well as poorly educated. All 
these deficiencies in our own society piesent us with eco¬ 
nomic problems that we must understand better if we are 
to do something about them Our willingness to solve 
them, as well as our ability to solve them, will depend upon 
our concern foi moral and spiritual values. 

In oui discussion of totalitai lanism we fiequcntly point 
to the disi egard of totalitarian societies for i eligion and foi 
the dignity of the individual Without doubt this accusation 
is justified, but wc cannot continue to make it unless vve can 
demonstiate by our own life and action that we in a free 
society have a real concei n for all individual human beings 
regal dless of color or creed or economic status In oLhei 
words, economic education in Ameiica must be soundly 
based upon a tiue social demociacy We take pride in being 
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A Christian nation Our whole Judaic-Christian tradition 
has stressed human values, justice and human brotherhood. 
No consideration of the problems of industry, of capital, 
of production, distribution, and international trade can 
serve us in a democratic program of education unless such 
education gives a central place to the moral and spiritual 
values that are basic to our conception of life. 

In the present cold wai for human freedom our oppo¬ 
nents believe that we shall ultimately lose because our eco¬ 
nomic system will fail us The only way we can prove them 
wrong, and the only way we can make human freedom a 
reality, is to give our citi2ens the economic attitude and un¬ 
derstanding that will equip them to develop sound economic 
policies and which will make our economic system a founda¬ 
tion for freedom rather than a source of weakness in crises. 
Such education will be effective as it examines the issues 
clearly in the free market of opinion which should prevail 
in every school and college. It will have meaning and power 
as it IS conducted in the true spirit of democracy and as it is 
dominated by a concern for moral and spiritual values. 


Dr Ernest 0 Mclby is Dean of the School of Education at New York 
University 




THE JOINT COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 

G. Derwood Baker 

There seems to be general agreement that economic pi ob- 
lems aie among the most pressing and peisistent issxies 
which confront owr society. The ideological split between 
the western and eastern powers which thieatens the peace 
of the world is based on conflicting theories of economic 
organization and of the relationship of individuals to their 
govei nments The leadership of our own nation in this po¬ 
litical and ideological struggle is largely dependent upon 
our economic stiength and our ability to revive the war 
weakened economies of -western Europe and to help back¬ 
ward peoples strengthen their economies and raise the stan¬ 
dard of living of their peoples 

To provide the resources for world leadership, it is essen¬ 
tial that our own productive capacity and standard of living 
be maintained at ever higher levels, but the events of the 
past two decades have brought vast changes in the power 
relationships in our own economic and political life. Institu¬ 
tional relationships have changed, organized labor and gov¬ 
ernment have achieved new power and status and business 
men and business organizations have lost the dominant po¬ 
sition they once held. The total costs of government have 
1 cached proportions which are virtually unmanageable The 
government, undei the Employment Act of 1946, has 
adopted the policy and assumed the responsibility of main¬ 
taining high levels of production and employment. We are 
committed to the protection of farm prices and seem to be 
moving in the direction of guaranteeing the income of tlie 
farmer. We are striving to revive world trade but are 
afraid of foieign competition in our own markets We are 
proud of our mass production industries but we fear 
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monopolies and want to preserve the opportunity for small 
business to organize and prospei. We believe in the right of 
laboring men to organize and bargain collectively, but we 
are concerned lest the power of organized labor shall be 
used unwisely We are confused by deficit financing and 
monetary controls. We long for security and stability, but 
we fear governmental planning and state controls 

The last two decades have profoundly changed oui eco¬ 
nomic life and our social institutions The change has been 
revolutionary, but as James Marshall points out, "Some 
folks don’t know a revolution when they see it.” Fuither 
change in our political, social and economic institutions is 
inevitable but the critical question befoie the American peo¬ 
ple is—in what directions shall these changes take us ? How 
can we manage oui economy without sacrificing oui demo¬ 
cratic institutions and values ? These are questions which, 
in a democracy, have to be answered by the public and they 
can. only be answered wisely by an informed public They 
are, therefore, questions of the utmost importance to educa¬ 
tion and to the public schools which have the responsibility 
of pieparmg a generation capable of dealing intelligently 
with them. 

Education for demociatic citizenship and civic compet¬ 
ence has been a major objective of public education in this 
country for more than a quarter century Civic education 
has generally been constuied to include a knowledge of the 
history of our country and its political institutions, of the 
structure and function of local, state and national govein- 
ment and some tiaming m the privileges, duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities of political citizenship. In this area, it is gen¬ 
erally conceded that the schools have done a good though by 
no means a perfect job At least we can point with some 
pride to rising standards of political responsibility, to the 
virtual elimination of corrupt political machines and to 
greater efficiency in government at all levels. The average 
citizen is better informed and moi e disposed to exercise in- 
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dependent judgment than in 1910 and this accomplishment 
is undoubtedly due in part to programs of civic education in 
the public schools. 

However, in today’s world, political competence is not 
enough The great majority of current political issues hinge 
on questions of finance and economic policy; and in his role 
as consumer, worker, farmer, professional or business man 
each individual is called upon to make decisions which in¬ 
fluence and shape the character of our political, social and 
economic institutions. Votes are being cast at the ballot box 
and cash register. Influence is being exerted through union 
organizations, tiade associations, professional oiganiza- 
tions and social groups The problem of preparing youth 
foi economic citizenship is a relatively new problem and 
one with which oui public education progiam must come 
to grips. 

Some members of the faculty of the School of Education 
at New Yoik University began a study of this problem in 
the summer of 1947 and came to the conclusion that the 
public schools are pooily equipped for piovidmg youth with 
the tools and skills for understanding our distinctively 
American economic institutions The curriculum gives scant 
attention to economic institutions, problems and issues. Ap¬ 
propriate mateiials of instruction are scarce and, most 
ciitical of all, the teacheis in elementary and secondary 
schools have had little training in economic affairs They 
shai e the uncertainty, doubts and confusion of the public in 
general It seemed to this group that they had identified an 
area for curriculum development and teacher training that 
should be brought to the attention of the leaders in Aniei i- 
can education and they set about developing a plan. It was 
concluded that if a representative group of cun iculum ex¬ 
perts could meet for a few weeks with some of our most 
competent research economists they might be able to achieve 
a realistic view of the problem and develop a plan for a 
national curriculum and teacher training movement in this 
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area of civic competence. Two discussion-planning sessions 
were held with curriculum specialists and economists from 
research foundations, governmental agencies, business and 
labor organizations participating. A plan and a program 
were evolved and a financial gi ant for the project was ap¬ 
proved by the Committee for Economic Development. 

These planning sessions resulted in the first New York 
University Workshop on Economic Education, held m the 
summer of 1948, which was attended by official representa¬ 
tives from 33 city school systems, seven state departments 
of education and the United States Office of Education. 
Fellowships were granted covering room and board and in 
most instances ti avel expenses were met by the local boards 
of education. It was a highly selected group, brought to¬ 
gether to take a fresh, unbiased view of our economy: what 
it produces, how the product is distributed and the factors 
which contribute to its stability and instability, to full em¬ 
ployment and unemployment, to high productivity and low 
productivity. 

The Workshop was housed on the campus of the River- 
dale School for Boys, Riverdale-on-Htidson, New York 
City, enabling the group to get acquainted quickly and work 
together in sessions that typically ran from 9.15 am to 
9:15 p.m. 

The staff of the Workshop included G Derwood Baker, 
Professor of Education, New York University; Cecil L. 
Dunn, Professor of Economics, Occidental College; A. D 
H. Kaplan, Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution, 
G. Robert Koopman, Associate Superintendent, State De- 
paitment of Public Instruction, Michigan; Mark Starr, 
Educational Director, International Ladies Garment Work¬ 
ers Union; and Sylvia Stone, Assistant to Research Direc¬ 
tor, Committee for Economic Development. 

To assist on special problems more than twenty con¬ 
sultants were brought in to work with the group for a single 
session or for as tong as three days. Consultants were se- 
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cured from reseaich foundations, J. Ficdeiic Dewlnirst, 
Richaid B Hefflebower and E J. Coil, from government, 
Edwin G Nourse, S Mon is Livingston and Corwin Ed¬ 
wards ; from univei sity departments of economics, Edwai d 
Mason, Roy Blougli and G E Brandovv, fioni organized 
laboi, Solomon Baikm, David Kaplan and Hairy XJviller, 
and from business, James F Brownlee, Beardsley Rnml 
and Frank M Surface. 

The core of the lecture-discussion sessions was based on 
national ineoine analysis, a technique now widely used in 
reseaich but an interpretative tool which has only lecently 
made its appeal ance at the college level Against this baek- 
giound of data other sessions attacked a number of the 
more critical and uigent socio-economic problems of the 
day. Committees, groups and individuals worked on a 
variety of problems and individually selected assignments 
There were assemblies, group meetings, and discussions in 
dormitoiy looms and over coffee counteis that lasted fai 
beyond scheduled hours. Ideas, solutions, and attitudes 
sometimes clashed and ditfeiences had to be faced A vari¬ 
ety of gioup techniques were employed for discussion and 
the lesolving of differences of opinion 

The questions with which the Workshop dealt admit no 
simple or easy solution What are the facts about our eco¬ 
nomic system which eveiy citizen should know^ What aie 
suitable objectives for economic understanding at the sec¬ 
ondary school level ^ What matei lals ai e available, or need¬ 
ed, for use in the classroom? How can community i esonrees 
be utilized? What visual aids can enliven the piograin? 
What is democratic policy legardmg contiovetsial issues? 
How may the findings of educational and psychological 
research be used to implement classioom procedures? 

Morning, afternoon and evening, for three weeks, staff 
and paiticipants giappled with these questions Chief 
among the points of agi cement was this Ameiican higli 
schools need to do a much bcttci job in the leaching of cco- 
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nomic understanding if our industrialized and interdepend¬ 
ent society is to succeed in coping with its problems 
Further, there was unanimous agreement that the New 
York University Workshop had merely broken ground If 
its effects were to be significant foi American Education as 
a whole, it would be necessary to establish means foi a con¬ 
tinuing study and an expanding program 

Accordingly, at one of the final sessions, staff and partic¬ 
ipants voted that the entire Woikshop constitute itself as 
the Interim Committee on Economic Education Individual¬ 
ly the paiticipants undeitook the i csponsibihty of develop¬ 
ing resources for improving economic education in their 
own regions and collectively they elected an Executive 
Board to whom they assigned the responsibility of cai rying 
forward the general program and developing a permanent 
organization During the fall, the Executive Board consult¬ 
ed with representatives of othei educational organizations 
and with business and labor leadeis on its organizational 
problems and at a meeting in January, 1949, formally es¬ 
tablished and incorporated the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. 

Developments since the formation of the Joint Council 
seem to justify the hope and confidence of its founding mem¬ 
bers. The Association for Supci vision and Curriculum 
Development and the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals of the N E A. have affiliated with the 
Joint Council. Regional councils on economic education 
have been formed by its members in Iowa, the Upper Mid¬ 
west, Michigan and at Haitford, Connecticut with busi¬ 
ness and labor leaders joining with school and univeisity 
representatives in piomoting local programs for economic 
study and teacher training Seminar and lecture-discussion 
series have been organized in Philadelphia, Flint, Michigan, 
Baltimore and New York City. In Baltimore 400 teachers 
and citizens are attending a fourteen session weekly series 
of meetings addressed by competent economists and edu- 
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cators from their city, Washington, D. C. and New York 
During the summer of 1949, the Joint Council cooperated 
with the University of Minnesota and Michigan State Col¬ 
lege in developing economic workshops foi teachers in their 
1 egions and a second national workshop was sponsored by 
New York University. 

At these workshops teachers have prepared resource 
materials and guides for classroom teachers which are re¬ 
ceiving wide distribution and use A new movement is mak¬ 
ing Its influence felt in American education Eight hundred 
teachers have participated in the workshops, seminars and 
in-service programs sponsored by the Joint Council For the 
summer of 19S0. the Council is co-sponsoring workshops in 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Min¬ 
nesota, Michigan and New York. Each of these projects 
has been initiated by Council members—woi kshoppers from 
that region Upon invitation the chairman of the Joint 
Council has been available to assist in program planning 
and m securing competent staff membeis and consultants 
for local or regional programs In some instances the Joint 
Council has been able to assist m seeming local financial 
support for workshop programs, funds to provide fellow¬ 
ships for those pai ticipating, to provide a staff of the high¬ 
est caliber and to provide a followup service. Curriculum 
leorganization is not likely to go far if leliance is placed 
solely on the voluntary, spare-time efforts of inadequately 
paid and overbtiidened teachers 

The Joint Council is a non-profit, educational organiza¬ 
tion created to assist school systems and teacher training 
institutions improve the quality of social and economic edu¬ 
cation through curriculum research, workshops, seminars, 
in-service training programs, the publication of reports and 
the preparation of materials for teachers and pupils It 
hopes to stimulate and co-ordinate the efforts of profession¬ 
al and lay groups which aie interested in improving 
economic education and are committed to our democratic 
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tiadition of academic fieedom and academic i esponsibility 
The Council will not promote the special mleiest of any 
group, engage in piopaganda activities, iioi attempt to in¬ 
fluence legislative action It has no economic progiam to 
impose or any fixed cuiiicular pattern to propose It seeks 
only to coordinate the interested members of the teaching 
profession and the community in protecting and developing 
our Amei lean, heritage. 

The area of economic understanding offers education the 
oppoitunity to woik co-operatively with business, manage¬ 
ment, labor, government and economic reseaich on the 
problems vital to the survival of democracy and our econom¬ 
ic institutions. Teachers, supervisors, school administra¬ 
tors and boards of education are invited to co-opeiate with 
the Joint Council on Economic Education in developing 
piogiams of civic education that deepen oui undei standing 
of economic afiaiis 


G Derwoad Baker is Professor of Secondary Education in tlie School of 
Education at New York University He is Cliainnan of the Joint Council on 
Econotme Education, 




economic education in the secondary 

SCHOOLS 

Howard Cummings 

Since the purpose of the Joint Council on Economic Edu¬ 
cation IS to improve the teaching of economics in the sec¬ 
ondary schools and since we base our reason foi being on the 
fact that high school students are not leceiving adequate 
training to meet economic issues we might look at the statis¬ 
tical picture to discover what the economics state of affairs 
1 eally is 

The term ''economics” began to be used to desci ibe a ctir- 
licLilum subject m 1900 and the oldei designation of “polit¬ 
ical economy” was dropped From 1900 to 1920 the subject 
gained a foothold m the curriculum. It was usiually offei ed 
for one semester and shaied the 12th giade with sociology 
and civics. Since some states required that civics be taught, 
the student could elect sociology oi economics to fill out a 
full year of social studies Then in 1916 the term “Problems 
of Ameiican Democracy” appeared and threatened the ex¬ 
istence of all three of the sepaiate courses Three factors 
probably account for their survival 

1. The legal requirement that civics be taught 

2 The desire of teachers for the separate subjects 

3. The convenience to the school pimcipal of the three 
half-unit course as an element of flexibility in an otherwise 
inflexible progiam consisting for the most part of courses 
running for two semesters. 

However, the fact that economics was elective and that 
it was usually offered in the 12th grade whcie a number of 
subjects compete for the time of the moie advanced stu¬ 
dents probably accounts for the i elatively low enrollment in 
economics 

That enrollment was ielatively low is proved by the first 
report on pupil enrollment in economics at the high school 
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level made in 1922 in Offerings and Registration %n High- 
School Subjects by the U, S. Office of Education. Econom¬ 
ics enrolled 103,540 of the 2,155,460 repoited, oi 4.8 per¬ 
cent of the number reporting. In 1928, with 630 schools 
reporting, the number was 147,035 from a total of 2,896,- 
630, or 5.08 percent. The 1928 report was the high water 
mark in percentage but not in nutnbeis In 1934 enroll¬ 
ment m economics rose to 221,874 but the percentage was 
only 4.93.* This was the last report on enrollment In 1946- 
47 a sampling was made of 449 schools This showed that 
economics and economic problems accounted for 2 7 percent 
of all social studies enrollment United States history ac¬ 
counted for 33 8 percent, world history 19 3 percent and 
civics and citizenship for 14.1 percent of the total social 
studies enrollment These three courses, all of which showed 
percentage increases since the 1933-34 report, accounted 
for 67.2 pel cent of all social studies in the schools sampled 
In summary it seems that * 

1. Two-thirds of the present social studies enroll¬ 
ment is m history, civics and citizenship 

2. Enrollment in economics has never included more than 
5.08 percent of students attending high school 

3. That it declined to 4 93 in 1934 and on the basis of the 
evidence available continued to decline between 1934 
and 1946 

It should be said at once that the estimate made above has 
not included all the economic content taught in high school 
courses However there have been no statistical reports on 
what IS included m courses othei than economics Some 
economics material is included in the following courses 

1 "Problems of American Democracy ” However, Dr 
Anderson’s report estimates that only 4 3 percent of 
students in social studies courses take “American 
Problems In 1934 it was 4 4. 

2 History couises are gradually including more ma¬ 
terials from the field of economics. 
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3 New courses have been added to the ciirricnluin in 
consumer education and conservation, which deal with 
phases in economics Courses in gi oup guidance give in¬ 
formation on occupational fields and considerable eco¬ 
nomic education comes from the woik m individual 
guidance. 

4. Three other aieas in the curriculum contain economic 
matei lals These are home economics, business educa¬ 
tion and vocational agricultui e The work done in some 
of these courses is excellent but their limitations foi 
economic education aie obvious They reach only pu¬ 
pils enrolled m the particular course and they treat 
only those economic topics of special concein to that 
particular subject. 

In schools where all or a part of the curriculum is devel¬ 
oped on the basis of the needs of youth the picture is diffi¬ 
cult to report in any statistical framework Economic out¬ 
comes in terms of learning are not separated from other 
learnings which result from pupil expeiiences Even with 
a small number of schools reporting it is hard to make a 
report by subjects. 

While consideration of methods is important in consider¬ 
ing the outcomes from courses in economics they are not 
unique to teaching economics Good teaching methods apply 
to all subjects However fiom observation and from the 
opinion of supervisors the following picture it sketched' 

Teaching methods used by the various teachers in the 
typical large high school, when considered collectively, make 
an historical profile of the development of educational 
method over the last quarter century. High points in the 
profile from 1925 seem to be as follows: 

1 Few teachers continue to lectni e but a factual question 
and answer recitation period based on a text assign¬ 
ment is still common 

2. “Thought questions” used in a Socratic fashion re¬ 
place or supplement factual questions. The nature of 
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the assignment, daily textbook reading, remains the 
same 

3, The socialized recitation, tedcber led, lepiaces the 
question-answer pattern Assignments are in largei 
units based on major ideas oi areas, supplementary 
books aie used, audio-visual aids are integrated into 
unit assignments, 

4 Many techniques aie used. Pupil-teacliei planning le- 
places assignments, community icsources aie used, 
panels and forums are organized, leporls are made, 
The teacher guides the process as a coiinselloi and ad¬ 
visor. Full use IS made of all resources Growth of the 
pupil in individual competence and group lelatioiis are 
the majoi objectives of the com sc. Ai eas studied have 
some relations to the pioblems of youth in contempO' 
rary society. 

Two facts beqome apparent to any observer who visits a 
school where these various leaching techniques aie used: 

1. The newer techniques meet with a much belter pupil 
response than any of the older methods. Pupils are 
more aleit, take their responsibilities inoie seiiously 
and participate in the class activities as a matter of 
coitise, Tests lesuUs, even on factual mateiial, are as 
good as those in gioups, taught by more conventional 
methods. Reseaich studies suppoit these conclusions 
Supervisors departing from a school always voice the 
wish, “if all teaching could only be like that done by 
Miss X" Stated in the language of textbook on meth¬ 
ods, theie IS a great need to translate the latest le- 
search into effective classroom practice. Reseai ch 
proves the new methods are good But too many class¬ 
rooms show the old variety. 

2 The newer techniques can be used in any school with 
any group of pupils The evidence for this can be ob¬ 
tained in almost any laige school in the country Aftei 
listening to all the reasons why newer techniques can- 
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not be used in. a paiticular school from teachers who 
aie not using them, the supervisor finds one teachei 
who IS doing “the impossible” with excellent results 

A third aiea which requiies consideration is that of 
teachei training, both pre-service and in-seivice. 

The attention of economists today is directed inci easing- 
ly toward such problems as pi oviding full employment, in¬ 
creasing the national income, making inaxitnum use of 
natuial resources, safeguarding secuiity while maintaining 
incentives, and economic t elationships between individuals 
and groups in society Howevei the time lag which keeps 
newer findings in educational research from leachmg 
classes in methods delays the most recent leseaich in eco¬ 
nomics from enteuiig couises wheie teachers are tiained. 

The) e. are three immediate needs which should be met to 
impiove the teaching of economics in the high schools' 

1, Improvement in classroom teaching methods is a gen¬ 
eral need and is not unique to economics 

2. Bettei courses in economics foi teachers which utilize 
the thinking of leading contemporaiy economists. 

3 A levision of current courses to provide an economic 
frame of i^feience for functional couises like consumer 
education, vocational guidance, geneial business practice 
and conseivation. At the same time classical economics 
courses, where they survive, should be modified to confoini 
to the national income approach. Such an approach helps 
the pupil to see the whole picture of om economy His per¬ 
sonal problems, the problems of his group, city or region 
can then be identified as a pait of the whole picture 

^Based on Ihenmai Survey of Ediuaiion, 1913-34 United States Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, Oliice of Education Bulletin 1938, No 6, Washington, 
Government Printing; Ollice, 1938 

2 Howard R Anderson, Teaching of UuUed States History tn Pnbhc High 
Schools, An Jnqnvy mio Of/enngs and Registrations^ 19^6-47 Fcdeial Se¬ 
curity Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 1949, No 7 Washington, Gov- 
ernineiit Printing OBicc, J949 page 6 

Howard Cummings is Assistant Specialist foi Govcrnincnt and Economics, 
Division of Elementaly and Secondaiy Schools, US Office of Education 



LABOR'S STAKE IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
Mark Starr 

Labor’s stake in. economic education aiises directly from 
the fact that laboi unions are piimarily economic organiza¬ 
tions Their basic job is to •win for their members a shorter 
woik week and highei wages and also to improve the condi¬ 
tions under which their members obtain a livelihood Both 
as a producer and a consumer, organized labor forms an 
important section of the community. Fifteen million organ¬ 
ized trade unionists constitute a large bloc in the 42 million 
men and women who work for wages and salaries in the 
United States. Together with their families they are a pow¬ 
erful influence upon public policy. Hence, what they know 
or do not know about the economic facts of life may have 
important consequences. 

In the past, Labor has been giossly neglected by the 
schools Many youngsters have left grade school and high 
school either uninformed, or possibly misinfoi med, about 
the role of the union in promoting community welfare * 
This is ironical because of the continued aid which the trade 
unions have given to education. Right from the Working- 
men’s Political Party in Philadelphia in 1827, down to the 
current support of federal aid for education given by the 
CIO, the AFL and other labor groups, the unions have per¬ 
haps done more than any other single agency to support the 
public school. Labor has done this because it believes in 
equality of opportunity and realizes that we cannot exercise 
our democratic rights and responsibilities unless the major¬ 
ity of our citizens are well informed 
To be sure, school textbooks now have more to say about 
the trade unions than previously. Occasionally representa¬ 
tives of trade unions at national and local levels are asked 
to participate in school ceremonies and graduation exercises 
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A few labor leadeis have actually leceived honorary de¬ 
grees from colleges. However, various siiiveys have shown 
that Labor is still very inadequately repi esented in school 
governing bodies. For example, the NBA Journal, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1946, reported an investigation of 3068 school 
boards which showed that 35 per cent of school boaid mem¬ 
bers were proprietors and executives and 18 8 per cent, pro¬ 
fessional workers. It also found that the median peisonal 
income of the board members was $7516 in the laige towns 
and $3235 m the small towns In the rural distiicts the 
investigation found that 42 per cent of the membeis were 
farmers, 21 per cent proprietors and executives and 8 8 
per cent professional people 

In pait, this lack of representation on school boards and 
in education generally is due to Labor’s own blindness to its 
stake in economic education However, the situation is 
changing for the better. One outstanding example of im¬ 
provement IS the Labor History Week run in East Side 
High School, Newark, N J In the closing weeks of the 
CIVICS classes, local union leaders were invited to participate 
as supplementary teachers, explaining the history and ac¬ 
tivities of their own organizations and their role in com¬ 
munity life. 

Labor has suffeied from misinterpretation as well as neg¬ 
lect One does not need to search far to discover specific 
examples of fallacies m economics to be found in school 
teaching and textbooks which do injustice to Labor In the 
first place, there still continues the artificial distinction be¬ 
tween the liberal (literary) arts and the vocational and 
mechanical skills Unconsciously the student acquires a 
snobbish attitude toward manual laboi 

The student, of course, has already been siibiected to the 
distortion of the normal activities of trade unions through 
newspaper headlines which play up a strike on Page ^1 and 
play down its settlement on Page 21. The same newspapers 
exaggerate the exceptional cases of racketeei ing union lead- 
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ers with similar ill effects. Too oiten the students have only 
a negative concept of org-anized labor They hear about 
strikes but seldom learn that days lost by strikes are only a 
fraction of the total days worked—the ratio in 1948 being 
one to 270. This makes it all the more necessary that m high 
school, when youngsters stand on the threshold of industry, 
they should be given correct information about the real 
functions of unions throughout their long history 

As a recent repoit of the Tieasury Department shows, 
the total income of all trade unions in the United States for 
the yeai 1946 was less than 5 per cent of the revenue of all 
tax-exempt organizations. The union income of $477,701,- 
000. most of which was expended in adniinisti ative ex¬ 
penses and benefit payments, is well below the $502 million 
of the net profits of one corporation, General Motors, for 
the first nine months of 1949. 

The individual unions retain autonomy inside their fed¬ 
erations and there are many local variations even in the 
case of nationwide bargaining. The monolithic unity of 
Labor is, upon examination, non-existent. (In comparison, 
one might vote that 250 of the largest corporations in 
USA. contiol about two-thirds (2/3) of all the manufac¬ 
turing facilities; four large steel companies control 63 per 
cent of the total steel ingot production ) 

On a par with the charge of monopoly is the misrepre¬ 
sentation of the “union shop.” Here, in essence, the mem¬ 
ber who enjoys superior union conditions is expected to pay 
union dues or work elsewhere. Obviously, to maintain good 
conditions, the union has to represent the union members 
and to organize non-union members where necessary Dues 
are the union’s suppoi t and are analogous to taxes which 
citizens pay to sustain govemment services. In the old pre- 
Wagner Act days, an employer sometimes gave a company 
union to the workers, but this is now outlawed. The unions 
have a stake in teaching the truth about such matters 
Teachers should let the record of Labor speak foi itself 
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as to what it has done for economic betterment and health 
111 the community That record would show the crusade 
against the sweatshop and the collective self-help by which 
woi Uers have increased their wages and reduced the work 
week down to 40 and 35 hours, as compared to the old sun¬ 
up to sundown toil, six days a week The histoi les of educa¬ 
tion in the United States give quotations from Horace 
Mann and other pioneers which acknowledge Labor's aid in 
the campaign for free education, already leferred to. 

Labor has a stake in economic education to remove mis¬ 
conceptions in the public mind and in the school about its 
alleged opposition to the introduction of new methods and 
machines and to remove false ideas about the extent of 
“featherbedding." Reluctance to see existing jobs abolished 
or merged is, of course, linked to the fear of unemployment 
and the general insecurity which provoke the workei s, in 
some instances, to resort to anti-social behavior and restiic- 
tions of production. These instances are exaggerated while 
the many beneficent deeds of the unions are ignored. Lucki¬ 
ly, the unions themselves are becoming much more hospi¬ 
table to investigations and inquiries on this point. For ex¬ 
ample, in the weekly Laborj Oct. 22, 1949, there is an 
examination of the charge that restrictions are practiced 
in the building trades and a refutation of the oft repeated 
accusations. 

The role of Labor in worker-management cooperation 
and its achievements in preventing strikes befoie they start 
are also part of a recoid easily available to the intelligent 
teacher in economic education. The curient controveisy 
about pensions—contributory or non-contributoiy—could 
be utilized by the alert teacher to discuss the curient mod¬ 
ern trend of unions which attempt to secure pi otection foi 
their members, not only in the workshop but outside, and m 
periods of sickness and old age, as well as of unemployment 

Economic fallacies loaded against Labor abound in many 
areas of economic teaching There is the widespread “vi- 
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cious circle” which asserts that any increase in the worker’s 
wage IS automatically transferiedtothcpnceof the product, 
The curious student might be encouraged to ask why then 
did the employe! lesist a demand foi an increase and why 
should he wait for a thieatened stiike in order to increase 
the price of his product^ This would lead to an examina¬ 
tion of the proportion of labor costs to total costs of produc¬ 
tion, of the effect upon pikes of competition, inside each 
industry and between industries; of the limits even to mon¬ 
opoly prices, and of the reduction of potential profits by 
wage increases. The student could easily check the record to 
see whethei there was causal connection over the years be¬ 
tween increases in wages and increases m prices, and 
whether puces of some commodities had gone down while 
wages in the same industry had gone up. This would lead 
to an estimate of increased productivity in relation to 
wages, profits and prices. The role of the union in increas¬ 
ing that productivity when it is assured of participation in 
some of its results would afford a good lesson to the boys 
and girls who soon themselves will become a pait of the 
work force of our country. 

Economic education would study the results upon our 
economy of low incomes. (The Joint Congressional Com¬ 
mittee on Low Income Famthes leported in November, 
1949, that 10 million families [32 million persons] and 6 
million single individuals have incomes of less than $2000 
a year.) It would not be difficult to explain to high school 
students the difference between nominal, real and relative 
wages, and this would be helpful to understand rates of pay 
m this and other countries. Some knowledge of the banking 
system and of credit is surely a modem requirement. 

On the positive side, Laboi is using more technicians 
than formerly and the better their economic education in 
high school, the more effective their service as accountants, 
journalists, researchers and engineers Union membeis 
should be able to anticipate trends and modify union policy 
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accordingly. They should be able to fight with facts instead 
of the old-fashioned fists, and it is not enough for only 
union leaders to know what is happening in industry. Each 
union member should know his rights and : esponsibilities 
and be a factor in creating opinion in his union meeting and 
among the general public Nowadays a union member 
should be able to understand the complications of health 
plans and pension schemes and the administration prob¬ 
lems involved. 

Supplementary to the usual economic studies, members of 
labor unions as participants in a collective economic organ¬ 
ization should know that “the tendency of living things to 
form societies is coeval with life itself” That fusion not 
fission “whether in physics or human affairs . comes much 
closer to reflecting man’s natural behavioui patterns ’’' 

Even in modern mechanized large-scale pi eduction hu¬ 
man beings are important. Coal mines are only holes in th? 
ground without the human coal diggers All the most intri¬ 
cate and clever machines in the factories would soon be 
headed for the junk heap, rusted away into useless non and 
steel, without the attention of human beings to feed and 
tend and mend those machines. The magic of compound in¬ 
terest, which increases a fortune into a bigger fortune 
while its owner sleeps, operates because some people are 
sweating it out in mill, mine and factory 

Too many people forget the importance of human beings 
as such. We talk about risk capital and forget who bears 
the risk. We foiget that a woiker is killed every four min¬ 
utes in the industry of the United States. We talk about our 
high rate of productivity in the mines and forget that our 
fatality and accident rate is also the highest Human beings 
and human resources deserve consei vation as well as oil and 
minerals and soil. 

As the biggest single group of parents, trade union mem¬ 
bers aie vitally concerned with the importance given to 
education and also with its aim It seems that in 1947 the 
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Aniencan people spent $68 57 pei capita foi liquoi and 
$26.43 per capita for tobacco, while in the same year the 
per capita expcncliLure foi education was $17 76. Attempts 
to altei those figitics can be made only iX Laboi understands 
Its stake in iinproving education both in quality and quan¬ 
tity Theic can be little doubt that so far oni high schools 
have emphasized piactical professional advancement The 
Fortune survey in Septembei, 1949, showed that “Desire 
and ability to be a useful citizen i anked low in the tabula¬ 
tions when paients were asked what they thought college 
should do for then children ” Fortune’s sinvey comments 
“Educatois have talked a gieat deal about the lesponsibihty 
of the universities to train people for citizenship, but their 
woi ds seem to have had little effect ” 

Because the labor unions lepiesent the laigest section of 
oui citizenry, they naturally aie interested in a higher 
quality of citizenship. We need far more coopeiation be¬ 
tween Labor, intelligent Management and the School to give 
a greater social significance to our education This should 
mean planning for freedom by the actual pai ticipants in our 
industiial life. It means building up a gioup intelligence 
with a recognition of the indispensability of mutual aid be¬ 
tween individuals in modern society. It means more alert 
and infoimed employes and employers. It would make pos¬ 
sible a welfare state in the best meaning of that term with 
all working for the community well-bemg—“more givers 
than takers., producers rather than extractors.” 

Labor’s stake m economic education is vital because such 
education is the indispensable base of intelligent citizenship 
in an advancing community. 


* "Labor Looks at Education’’ (Iiiglis Lecture) Il.irvaid University Press 
1946, describes this neglect m gie.iter detail than is possible here 
‘ (Sec M F, Ashley Montagu, "Man and the Social Appetite,” 9alu>day He- 
viezv of Litetatnic, Nov 19, 1949, for clabointion of this ulej ) 

Mark Starr is the Educational Director, tlic liitcrnatioiial Ladies Garmciit 
Workers Union 



OBJECTIVITY —THE KEY TO ECONOMIC 
UNDERSTANDING 

John Hancock 

Economic imdei standing is hard to come by But, iievei*' 
theless, it is imperative that young people, now in our high 
schools, be given the tools to acquire that iindet standing. 
It IS impossible to read a daily iiewspapet without i ealizing 
that economics is involved in the major events rcpoited 
Futuie citizens will need to be moie intelligent about the 
need for balancing the budget or the efiects ot deficit spend¬ 
ing, about the complexities of woild tiade, about savings 
and capital investment, about the many other questions that 
dll ectly affect their very existence. To make sure that this 
future citizen develops economic intelligence there naust be 
a progi am of economic education in oui schools 

The pi oblem of economic education is obviously not go¬ 
ing to be solved quickly, but the way to go at it is to build 
on the interest where it now exists The quick response by 
businessmen and educators alike to the value of a joint ex¬ 
ploration of local economic problems and the results 
achieved to date by the Joint Council on Economic Educa¬ 
tion show the effectiveness of this method These experi¬ 
ments resemble a “pilot plant” where the “bugs” are gotten 
out of the piocess. The diversity in the cbaiacter of the ex¬ 
periments may be one of the healthiest things about them 
I believe we will leain tliat there are three or four “best” 
ways of doing tins job of education in local and national 
economic problems. The results will depend on the plan 
adopted and the capacity of the people who operate it Any 
plan must be in the hands of people who enjoy the confi¬ 
dence of their own communities, and these local gioups 
should be free from any pressure from any group to adopt 
any part of a program. 
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I assume we all start with the conviction that our econ¬ 
omy must have the broadest possible democratic basis of 
acceptance and understanding—an understanding possessed 
by our business leaders, our leaders in laboi, government, 
and on the farm; our students and our teachers It must nec- 
cssaiily be broad because our freedom is a personal, indi¬ 
vidual, democratic thing, and we each must understand not 
only why we are free, but how we can remain free. We must 
recognize that to be fiee politically and socially we must 
also be free economically. We must also recognize that in 
working together on our common problems we achieve 
strength. In this unity we find our democracy’s greatest 
stiength. 

In oui country we have been inclined to take our economic 
system for granted. Each of us has been concerned with 
developing his own business and professional success within 
the fiamework provided by our system but without much 
specific regard for the system itself. Sometimes it has 
seemed as if we didn’t have a system as such, though we did 
glorify individual rights and responsibilities. That was the 
framework in which we worked. It was the i esvilt of the 
evolutionary process through which our people had passed 

The time has now come, however, for us to organize our 
thinking around ways and means of strengthening our econ¬ 
omy, of knowing what we want to do with it, how we want 
It to operate, and why we want it to continue We cannot 
win this objective merely by making or listening to ad¬ 
dresses, making or seeing motion pictures about free enter¬ 
prise, or by publishing or reading newspaper advertisements 
about it. We can win it only by personally working over it, 
discussing issues, analyzing them in relation to the common 
good, and spreading the results of this work to others. 

Economic policies today are controversial, complex, and 
too mixed up with political implications. We vastly need 
objective thinking, a cool process of fact-finding, fact- 
processing, and factual analysis. Certainly we citizens of 
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the United States must leai n objectively what we want and 
what we need m economic policy before we are leady to 
chart a full couise to economic fieedom. 

The seciet, of course, is objectivity. In this search for 
better understanding of oui economic processes, we must 
turn moi e to conference and workshop techniques, bringing 
small groups of competent leadeis together in a studious 
effort to get at the facts and to achieve an objective mtei- 
pretation of them, and a crusading spirit. 

How often have we looked closely at the economic foun¬ 
dation of our American communities^ Is oui teaching on 
this point adequate? Are oui communities acquainted with 
what makes this country of ouis such a successful going 
concein^ Have we ourselves discussed out economic system 
in such a way that oui students understand its impoitance? 
Do we undei stand it oui selves ^ 

There seems to be a vast need for our students to undei - 
stand more about our economy They and wc need to know 
the elements which make it stable or unstable, what causes 
good employment and what undei lies unemployment They 
and we need to know more about the things we ptoduce in 
relation to the domestic and world need for the products. 
We need to understand the haid, cold facts of international 
ti ade in these days of mixed-up economies 

Unless each group knows that we ai e all interdependent, 
we will get nowhere fast. We need to have all groups work¬ 
ing together on problems It is this togetherness which has 
helped put this country where it is. Togetherness has helped 
us to win OUI major victoi les When we, as a person oi a 
group, try to go it alone we ai e apt to gel away from objec¬ 
tivity No special group has a monopoly of knowledge oi 
experience or power In this complex time, no one has all 
the answers, Our stiength comes from pooling our ideas 
in order to build the invulnerable concepts of fieedom, for 
which we all are working 

Why do I think this gi eat problem should be tackled by 
our educators^ Because they are competent, because they 
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aie known to be fail-minded, because they are unselfish, 
because they aie public-minded citizens, and so can be truly 
objective in then seaich foi the Irutlu 

Educating oui selves and our associates and our young 
people to be aleit, solid citizens means we must atm each 
other with the economic facts of life. We must know —^not 
merely believe—how economic conditions affect our country 
We must undei stand our economic system m ordei to serve 
it well and in order not to betiay it. For instance, we need 
to understand some of the piesent knotty problems of intei- 
national trade and intcrmeshing economies Theie aie im- 
poi tant decisions in this area which the citizens of this coun¬ 
try will have to make and they cannot make them unless 
they have some basis of good judgment 

I do not mean to suggest that we aie giossly ignorant m 
this country Fai fiom it We have a great many facts and 
fact-finding agencies at work. We need to use them Few 
leaders in business leally comprehend the American eco¬ 
nomic system and if they do, they are seldom vocal about it. 

I would not presume to suggest that farmei s, business¬ 
men, laboi leaders and others should not be concerned with 
then own self-intei est. But I submit that the time has now 
jiassed wdien we can afford the luxuiy of exclusive group- 
interest, foi the simple reason that we are mteidependent 
We must increase the individual citizen's knowledge of Ins 
own role as a producer and consumer, of what the profit- 
and-loss system means, of the value of competition to eco¬ 
nomic fieedom, and of the role of the market in a free econ¬ 
omy There ai e many ways in which this educational task 
can be approached I should like to outline one tested ap¬ 
proach which attempts to attain objectivity in its piocesses 
It IS the program of economic lesearch in which the Com¬ 
mittee for Economic Development genei ally known as CED, 
IS engaged 

Formed in 1942, CED now includes on its Board of Tiiis- 
tees a number of the country’s leadeis in education It is 
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a non-profit, nonpartisan oiganization devoted to economic 
leseaich It has no connection with any governmental agen¬ 
cy or department, although it has the cooperation of gov¬ 
ernment officials, and laboi and farm leaders. 

Organized originally for the puipose of studying the 
problems involved in transition from a wartime to a peace¬ 
time economy, CED today has a two-part piogram The 
first part is devoted to economic and public policy reseaich. 
Reseaich studies are made and policy statements aie issued 
on a number of vital transition pi oblems, as well as on long- 
cr-range pi oblems, such as, inteinational trade, federal 
taxation, and agi iculture. 

CED lesearch is conducted thioiigh the active personal 
cooperation of a group of industi ialists and businessmen 
who comprise its Research and Policy Committee, and a 
group of distinguished economists and social scientists who 
comprise its Reseaich Advisory Boaid and its lesearch 
staff These groups select together the subjects to be studied. 
They not only draw upon the men in the CED group but on 
qualified economists anywhere in the count! y. 

The policy statement is discussed in leal debating ses¬ 
sions In light of the information developed, a new draft is 
piepared for the next session The sessions are nmiked by 
objectivity on the part of all. Debate is on a high level of 
tolerance for all conflicting views. This process goes on 
until the group is ready to pi esent its findings Some studies 
have lasted as long as two years From oui own experience, 
we know it is a tough job to woik for objectivity in re¬ 
search, but we aie also learning the value of facing facts 
m seeking to be objective 

The Reseaich and Policy Committee of businessmen is¬ 
sues, in its own name, these statements of national policy. 
In one such recent study of factois which contribute to our 
economy in the United States, the Reseaich and Policy Com¬ 
mittee of the CRD discussed the monetary and fiscal pol¬ 
icies which would lead to greatei economic stability What 
causes business fluctuations, we asked What sets off move¬ 
ments that cany the whole economy up and clown^ 
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We found that tlie veiy fact that the economy is free 
and progressive and pi ospei ous makes it tend to fluctuate— 
m a wotd, to be unstable. Why Because it is free and com¬ 
petitive. Because its behavior is the result of itiillions of 
independent, though not unrelated, decisions. Because it is 
a money economy and individuals and businesses are free 
to decide what they will do with theii money All the indi¬ 
vidual decisions that determine the action of the economy 
are influenced by common information, beliefs and expecta¬ 
tions, which expose the economy to mass contagions of 
optimism oi pessimism. 

Besides monetary and fiscal policies many other factors 
must play a pait in stiengthenuig otu economy, wage-price 
policies, the structure of markets for laboi and goods, agri¬ 
cultural policy, foreign trade and international finance, the 
construction industry, savings-hivcstment institutions, laboi 
and business policies. 

A second interest of CED is in education. The CED Bus¬ 
iness-Education Committee has cooperated with colleges 
and universities in developing community research and 
study centers at the collegiate and adult level and we are 
pleased to have some part m assisting the Joint Council on 
Economic Education develop pilot programs from which 
we and others can learn moie about techniques of objective 
study and how to translate findings into improved methods 
of teaching economics in the public school system Through 
a work-shop program teachers are being provided the op¬ 
portunity of talking and working with leaders from busi¬ 
ness, labor and government, men and women whose point 
of view has been disciplined by years of research. From 
this experience they have gained not only new information 
but skill in the analysis of problems—skill and information 
and inspiration which they will pass on to others in a nation¬ 
al program to purify the stream of economic understanding 
at it.s source. 


John Hancock is a member of the Board of Trustees of the Committee for 
Economic Development 



PROMOTING ECONOMIC LITERACY THROUGH 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

Paul W. Coons 

I FuncHonal Economic Orientation 

Strange as it might sound to many students, American 
History need not be a mausoleum. Teachers can make the 
secondary American History course functional and vital. 
Tins lesponsibility of the social studies teacher is height¬ 
ened and thiown into bold lehef m the case of American 
History by the simple fact that more youth take Ameiucan 
History than any other social study,—a condition that 
would exist even if the laws of foi ty-six states did not i e- 
quire its study. The immediate need is to find in American 
History opportunities for promoting good citizenship com¬ 
mensurate with popular and professional assumptions as 
to its efficacy This is not an easy task Nevertheless, the 
modern teachei must search for an approach to the study 
of our national development in terms of the realities of 
problems faced by today’s youth. If this goal can be achiev¬ 
ed, there is hope of transforming customary recital of well- 
known facts into dynamic consideiation of the contribu¬ 
tions of historical perspective to today’s problems. 

The vital questions are: Will pupils attain understandings 
of value in making their way in a woi Id of baffling com¬ 
plexity? Will their appreciation of democratic principles 
glow ? Will skills be shai pened foi use in dealing with multi¬ 
plying media of communication^ Will behavioi, in and out 
of school, show growth toward thinking and living as re¬ 
sponsible citizens^ 

Of this total area, the economic aspects of our history 
form one important sector. There can be analysis of oppor¬ 
tunities to highlight the significance of economic factors, 
delineation of functions of American History in economic 
education; and cooperative attempts by teachers to imple- 
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luent these functions In shoi t, the Ainei ican Histoiy couise 
can be given economic oi lenlation and made a sti eamlined 
msLi ument of economic litciacy Morcovei, this can be 
done without losing sight of the values commonly attributed 
to the study of histoiy, lalhei, it is believed that investiga¬ 
tion into the histoncal loots of contemporaiy economic 
pioblenis will dignify and invigoiate Amciican flistoiy as a 
buildei of responsible citizenship 

II The Unique Functions of American History in 
Economic Education 

The key to nnpi ovement is held mainly by teachers them¬ 
selves. When they sense the uigeucy of the challenge, when 
they work togethei m local (.oinnuttccs oi in woikshops to 
claiify objectives and devise means of implementation in 
haiinony with the icaUties of classioom situations, there 
is every reason to believe that economic understandings will 
emerge from instruction m Aineiican ITistoiy.^ Moicover, 
ill a fundamental sense, it is leasonable lo suppose that the 
whole teaching-learning pioccss will be toned up by the 
effort. 

First, teachers will do well to establish m their own minds 
the special and unique functions of American History in 
developing economic literacy Ceitain things are marginal, 
incidental, or irrelevant. Such, for instance, would be the 
attempt to make history a means of mastering economic 
theory or of cultivating economic competence, though both 
might conceivably lesult. Moic to be deplored would be the 
Yjerversion of histoiy to promote loyalty to specific economic 
liaditions and dogmas, for this is incompatible with the 
democratic piocess of weighing and evaluating all available 
facts Again, advocacy of pioposals to reform society be¬ 
longs in another province beside the histoiy classroom 
With functions of economic education that merit little 


^ Sec the following publications of the Joint Council on Economit Educa¬ 
tion The Improvement of Economic Understanding, pp 28-32, 1948, Fioinot- 
tng Economic Literacy Through Aiiiertcan History, 1949. 
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or no emphasis in American History put aside, a search for 
valid functions is in order. 

First, Auiciican History can provide a frame of lefer- 
ence needed for sound perspective on economic pioblems. 
Insights into historical origins enable students to rise above 
nationalistic and pai lisan levels of dealing with issues Flis- 
torical considerations piompt understanding of the intei- 
dependence of economic and othei factors in social evolu¬ 
tion Tiencls ovei a considerable period of our history may 
be traced with resultant awareness that change, inteiicla- 
tionships, and adjustment of economic institutions to social 
needs may be lecognizecl as features of a dynamic society 
Using Ameiican Histoiy to develop such understandings 
provides a base for balanced intei pretalion of contempoiary 
economic tiends At the same time this is the essence of a 
sound historical appioach 

Secondly, American Histoiy by its very nature bungs 
the student to consider the profound impact of the Amci - 
lean economy upon the woild situation and, conversely, the 
impact of world economic conditions upon oiu economy. 
The taiiff, our participation in two world wais, the Euio- 
pean Recovery Progi am, Point Four—these are a few o f 
the items which current histoiy thiusts into the forcfiont 
of our thinking Whatever the political and culltn al aspects 
may be, it is cei tain that the relation between economic si¬ 
tuations will loom large as a key to uncleistanding the new 
woi Id responsibilities of the United Stales of the mid-twcn- 
lieth centuiy 

Thiidly, American History can facilitate awareness that 
economic situations exert vast influence on the development 
of political and social history, especially on tlic chai aclet of 
Amencan demuciacy From the founding of the colonies 
to the era of atomic energy, economic forces have played 
their pait—often the dominant part—in detci mining the 
policies of political parties, the scope and chaiacLci of laws 
and governmental activity Deniociacy, as we know it, has 
deep economic roots in the ojipoi tunitics allloided by oni 
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resoul ces, in oui agrai ian independence, in oui labor union 
gtovvth Realislic treatment of American History m the 
classioom cannot avoid emphasis on the social and political 
contributions of economic developments. 

Fourthly, the Amci ican Histoi y classi oom has a moral 
obligation to confiont youth with opportunities to evaluate 
economic piopaganda. Intellectual integuty demands it. 
Prepaiatlon foi living in a world whcic propaganda is as 
abundant as air, and much denser, demands it What social 
studies course is more admit ably adapted to providing prac¬ 
tice m critical evaluation? Such names as Flamilton and 
Jefferson, Jackson and Calhoun, McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Andrew Mellon and Not man Thomas are vivid 
reminders that conflicting economic views have brought 
countless Amciicans into heated clashes in daily conversa¬ 
tion as well as in the halls of Congress, Today’s youth, who 
learn to probe into the motives of the protagonists and an¬ 
tagonists of history, will theieby be better able to discern 
the maneuvci s of tomorrow’s propagandists. 

Granted that history holds a place in general education 
by virtue of its potentialities as a builder of ci itical thinking, 
of sane and wholesome attitudes, and of responsible beha¬ 
vior, it is apparent that the American History teacher plays 
an impoi tant role. Our society has placed in the hands of 
the common man the power to deteimine the basic policies 
that orient our national development. Not only the power 
to vote, but the power to bargain collectively, the power to 
influence through educational opportunities, and the power 
to organize as consumers oi to form countless other oiga- 
nizations lie within the grasp of the plain people Every 
evidence that today’s men and women ai e detei mined to 
hold and wield these poweis enhances the significance of 
the teacher; his role becomes pivotal in a society where 
every man must learn to think and act as a responsible citi¬ 
zen. 
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III Marks of Economic Literacy 

Let us appraise more exactly the kind of job that needs 
to be done Few would dispute the enumeiation of such 
marks found in the repoit of a committee of tcacheis at 
the New Yoik University-Joint Council on Economic Ed¬ 
ucation Workshop of 1949. 

"America.n Histoiy can help a high school student develop under¬ 
standings, appreciations, and skills leading to sound attitudes and 
responsible behavior patteins A student thus affected would bear 
evidence of the following marks of economic literacy 

1 He understands the importance of economic factors m arriv¬ 
ing at political decisions 

2, He understands the interplay of legislation and economic de¬ 
velopment 

3 He appreciates the characteristics and value of our economic 
system as compared with other systems 

4 He understands the relationship between inequalities in the 
distribution of income and social tensions 

5 He understands the development of organized labor 

6 He understands the nature of labor-management relationship, 

7. He appreciates the continuing, changing struggle for security 

8, He understands the development of our various forms of pro¬ 
ductive organizations, 

9 He understands how our physical environment influences eco¬ 
nomic activity 

10, He appreciates the growing need for conserving human and 
natural icsources 

11 He understands how money, banking and credit arc vital to 
our economy 

12 He understands the significance of the development of trans¬ 
portation and communication 

13 He appreciates the part his local community plays m our eco¬ 
nomic development 

14 He understands the economic interdependence of the peoples 
of the world 

15 Pie acquires the ability to locate and use intelligently the media 
of communication 

16 He acquires a useful economic vocabulary 

17 He acquires the ability to think critically on economic issues 
and arrive at reasoned judgments 


2-3 
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IV Establishing Marks of Economic Literacy 

Equally essential and considerably more difficult is the 
cieation of classiooin siliiatiims and the development of 
leal ning experiences which provide practical means to valid 
ends. A supervisor or a committee of teacheis can state 
goals and functions and suggest iinplcmentation, they may 
even do so to the applause of colleagues The classroom 
teacher, however, alone can build class morale and organize 
and guide learning activities essential to the lealization of 
sound economic undei standings and attitudes. In. othei 
woids, the aim and implementation must be the teacher’s 
own, either oiiginal oi adopted, fuithennoie, students will 
need to see and desn e to attain the end of economic literacy. 

What, then, can teachers do^ One group of dassioom 
teachers that explored the pioblem suggested that the first 
task IS to acquire a clear motivation foi establishing any 
specific mark of economic literacy, secondly, to scan the 
field of American History to detei mine what salient facts 
may be used, what histoiical trends may be discerned, in 
order to attain perspective and straight thinking on the un¬ 
derstanding to be developed. 

Thus fai, the procedure has been to determine the specif¬ 
ic goal and its importance and to acquire and assess know¬ 
ledge drawn from history that puts one on speaking terms 
with the facts involved Let it be pai enthetically stated that 
the pi ocedure would probably not be as mechanical as this 
description may suggest. For instance, much of the moti¬ 
vation might well derive from discussion of facts long after 
the expel lence has begun Likewise, it may be obsei ved that 
the piocess thus far has been, if the classioom is deinociati- 
cally organized, a cooperative ventuie, with students and 
teachei participating in ai riving at a definition of the 
derstandmg. 

The third step is crucial, f oi talking about an understand¬ 
ing does not build it into the expei ience of a pei son There 
must be experiences that ai e, at least, vitally intellectual If 
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they are emotionally stirring, so much the better. But the 
ultimate goal is social action 

What Then Can Teachers Do? 

A quotation fioni tlie New York University-Joint Coun¬ 
cil study will illustrate the procedure with reference to one 
of the mai ks of economic literacy: 

(MARK) “He appieciates the charade ms tics of our economic 
system as compaied with othei economic systems 

(STEP I MOTIVATION) 

Good economic citizenship involves active pai ticipatlon by 
informed peisons who shoulder iesponsibihty because they 
icalize the iichiiess ot the American heritage and desiie to 
peipetuate and improve it Ceitain cliaiacteristics have emer¬ 
ged in the evolution of oiii system, rights lo engage in any 
business of one’s own choice, to invest one’s savings, fieely 
to buy and sell, to choose a tiade oi occupation, to join a laboi 
union, to join with others to deteimine the role of goveinmcnt 
m economic activity Along with these lights go the lespon- 
sibility lo conduct private interests m accord with the public 
weUate and the responsibility to support policies winch would 
open the doois of opportunity to all 

In a world wheie the lights of the individual are being 
threatened by the advance of totalitarianism, it was never inoie 
tiue that 'eternal vigilance is the ptice of liberty * 

Facts of history (STEP II RESEARCH) 

1 People fiom other lands freely came to the new woi Id to 
bettci themselves 

2, The common man m this countiy has enjoyed a rising stand- 
aid of living 

3 The constitution provided foi the protection of propeity 
iiglits, lajnng the foundation foi subsequent economic as 
well as political development 

4 Our fiee society has made it possible for mcUviduals to 
join togetliei in labm organizations, trade associations, co¬ 
operatives and othci groups to protect then mateiia! weN 
fai e 

5 In the twentieth century, the govcinineiit plays an incrcas- 
ingly important ])art in piomoting the economic welfaie of 
the people 

Expeiicnces and activities (STEP HI) 
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1 Through CARE or some other agency, send a relief pack¬ 
age to someone in Europe. 

2 Study a slum area m your region What weaknesses of 
oiir economic system are indicated? How could they be 
con ecled ^ 

3 In your local coiniminily find examples of, capitalists, en- 
treprenetu, cooperative, union shop, competition, govern¬ 
ment regulation of business 

4 In planmng for your own future, which of the Four Free¬ 
doms seems the most important? 

5 Compare the rights of a citucn in this country with a ci¬ 
tizen of a couiitiy having a diflfereiit economic system, in 
regard to the following items 

a Joining labor unions 
b. Owning property 
c Buying and selling 
d Going into business for one’s self”” 

Other pi actical uses of Aniei ican History to pi omote eco¬ 
nomic hteiacy are likely to lesult as teachers commit 
themselves to this put pose Meantime, hope that the prob¬ 
lem will claim lespcctlul attention is sti engthened by the 
fact that teachers themselves made the above proposals in 
complete awareness of aveiage classiootn situations, of the 
widespread consecration to textbook teaching, and of cur¬ 
ricular prescriptions that, in fact or fancy, tend to stifle 
creative teaching 

What of the Future? 

Several needs appear from any intelligent appraisal of 
the status of American History tn relation to education foi 
economic understanding, 

1. To determine the worth of materials thus fai of¬ 
fered by the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
experimentation by teachers in many communities 
will be invaluable. 

Group process may be used within school systems to 
promote further study Teacher-ti aining institu- 


S-6 
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tions are in an especially strategic position to refine 
and improve approaches and procedures. The effort 
need to be many-pionged if this evaluation proves 
valid. 

2. The development of social action laises a funda¬ 
mental question’ Shall the chionological treatment 
of American History be discarded in favor of a 
problem-centered approach ? Studies in the psycho¬ 
logy of learning suggest an affirmative answer. On 
the other hand, the prestige of the foimal, chrono¬ 
logical oigamzation of historical study is so strong 
that quick oi easy progress can hardly be expected 
Pei haps the best that can be anticipated in the im¬ 
mediate future is the moderate conversion of con¬ 
ventional courses to occasional, then inci easingly 
prominent, functional emphasis 

Reorientation involves reconsideration of other factors. 
As the promotion of economic literacy wins support as 
a primaly objective of instruction in Ameiican Histoiy, 
teachers will find themselves questioning content and pro¬ 
cedure at many points. Has student interest been awakened 
and cooperation enlisted in the search for economic literacy? 
Has the vast array of factual material been subjected to crit¬ 
ical evaluation? Have problems been defined so as to de¬ 
velop sound perspective on today’s issues? Is adequate atten¬ 
tion being given to the intei relationship of political, social, 
cultuial, and economic aspects of historical development? 
Is critical thinking alerted? Is the study of facts foi no 
other purpose than passing tests receiving proper discoui- 
agement? Are students evincing growth m responsible be¬ 
havior? Our demociacy has a large stake in the answers to 
these questions. 


Paul Coons is Coordinator of the Social Studies in Hartford, Connecticut 
and a member of the Board of Trustees of the Joint Coiiucil oti Economic 
Education 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ECONOMIC SEMINAR 
C. Leslie Cushman 

Duiing the spiing months of 1948 the rhiladelplha Pub¬ 
lic Schools were invited to send one or two representatives 
to the first of the woikshops S]>onsoiecl by the Joint Coun¬ 
cil on Economic Education. In scai'ching for these lepre- 
sentatives, it was found that theic wcie four peisons, all in 
school positions where they lepcateclly weie lequired to act 
with refeicuce to economic questions, who weie willing and 
eager to attend The cliiecLor of the workshop was good 
enough to double the oiiginal offer, and all foui Philadel¬ 
phians went to the workshop 

In the fall of 1948 Philadelphia’s font' tepresentatives 
came to the wiitei to urge that soniethiiig be done to capi¬ 
talize upon their summer’s experiences. Other confeiences 
followed, with many other persons involved—clepaitmeiit 
heads and teachers of social studies and commei ce, the di- 
lector of business education, the Diiector of the Joint Coun¬ 
cil on Economic Education, and otheis. Out of these theie 
were developed plans foi the Philadelphia Economics Sem¬ 
inar. 

The Economics Seminar consists of a group of foi ly-five 
teachers, clepaitment heads, and othcis selected to lepresent 
the nineteen senior and vocational-technical high schools in 
a study of ways to impiove the leaching of economics in 
Philadelphia 

Since very few pupils enroll in sepaiate courses in eco¬ 
nomics in Philadelphia, the Seminar is concerned pi imai ily 
with the improvement of the economic undei standings and 
attitudes developed through instruction in othei social stu¬ 
dies and m commerce couises Euithci, the focus tin oiigh- 
out the seminar has been upon the development of economic 
literacy throughout the pupil pcisoniiel, rather than upon 
the instruction of a few youth destined to specialize in eco¬ 
nomics. The leason for this may be noted from tbe follow- 
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ing pai agraphs, quoted from an earlier account of the Semi¬ 
nar 

“Americans are by nature an impetuous people, given 
to expecting for themselves and their families a great 
deal from the American economy. This spint may be a 
great asset, or it may be a gi eat liability It is an asset if 
it is accompanied by reasonable patience and a desire to 
see how all groups, not just “my group,” can get ahead. 

“America has been blessed throughout its history by 
an unusual number of leaders able to rise above class, oi 
paity, 01 personal concern in the promotion of the com¬ 
mon welfaie Fortunately such leaders are still found in 
our own day 

“Otii times, for many reasons, demand that this same 
discipline oi quality of chaiactei be developed in gieatei 
measure among all of us. It is oui hope that through the 
activties of the Economics Seminar there may be devel¬ 
oped a spirit, a point of view, and teaching procedures 
that will enable the Public Schools of Philadelphia to 
conti ibute moi e fully to this type of responsible citizen¬ 
ship throughout the student pei sonnel ” 

The first type of activity of the Seminar has been related 
to the self-education of membeis. The most unique and im- 
poi taut feature of this has been a sei les of general meetings 
where representatives of business, labor, and government, 
and professional economists have exchanged ideas with 
members. The speakers to date and theii subjects have been 
as follows: 

Economic Underst'anding and Effective Citizenship 

Aflred H. Williams, President 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 

Inferreiation of the Various Parts of Our Economic System 

A D H Kaplan, Senior Economist 
Brookings Institution, Wash , D C 
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The Business Cycle 

Charles R, Whittlesey 
Wharton School, Uiiiv of Peiina. 

Wilson Wright, Economist 

Armstiong Cork Company 

W, B. Woodward, Geneial Chairman 

Biotherhood of Locomotive 

Fii cmen and Enginenien 

Francis J. Coyle, Vice Pres. 

Central Labor Union 

H, Charles Ford, Director 

United Steel Workers of America, District 7 

The Role of Government in Maintaining High Levels 
of Employment 

Edwin G. Nourse, Chaiiman 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
These meetings have helped greatly to break through the 
provincialism that too often characlei izes school planning. 
Teachers have developed an undei standing of and appre¬ 
ciation for the problems that are faced by leadeis in busi¬ 
ness and industry. They have sensed more fully the scope 
of the responsibilities of these individuals, and the zeal 
Vinth which many of them attempt to meet those responsibi¬ 
lities. It has been particularly pleasing to note the concern 
of business and labor leaders with regard to what is taught 
in the public schools 

During the course of the present year there will be seven 
further general meetings of the same nature, each designed 
to throw light on some one of the special pioblems which 
various subcommittees are studying 

The second activity of the Semmai relates to the produc¬ 
tion of a series of seven resource units on economic issues 
that seem most in need of re-examination from an educa¬ 
tional point of view. These units are to be developed to fit 
Philadelphia teaching situation, Each unit outline will in- 
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elude an analysis of the issue considered, an examination of 
the phases of the issue that can be made most meaningful to 
high school youth, and suggestions of ways to conduct ins- 
ti action relative to the issue. The subjects chosen for these 
unit outlines are as follows 

1. MONEY AND CREDIT 

2 TAXATION AND FISCAL POLICY 

3, THE ROLE OF SMALL BUSINESS IN THE 

AMERICAN ECONOMY 

4 SOCIAL SECURITY AND SOCIAL WEL¬ 

FARE 

5 LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

6 WORLD TRADE AND THE POINT 4 PRO¬ 

GRAM 

7. THE ADVANCE OF TECHNOLOGY 
A subcommittee of from three to five membeis is re¬ 
sponsible for the work related to each of these topics Di 
S P McCutchen of New York University has been made 
chiefly lesponsible for the supei vision of this phase of the 
program 

Seminar members are paid for their extra services 
through funds contiibuted chiefly by interested citizens of 
the city Mr Pei cival E. Foerderer, a trustee of the Com¬ 
mittee for Economic Development has been particularly 
helpful in enlisting the inteiest and support of local business 
leaders The School District has i ecently also shared in the 
financial stippoi t of the pi oject 

The woik of the Seminar during the two-yeai period of 
1948-1950 seems clearly to pi omise a sti ong shot in the arm 
to economics instruction. It appears that the interest in eco¬ 
nomics will be greatly incieased, that the extent to which 
economic considerations permeate practically eveiy social 
issue will be more clearly recognized, and that there wdl be 
increased concern foi the development of economic litei acy 
among all students. No one believes, however, that this will 
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be sufticient for later years. Permanent and enduring im¬ 
provement will come to the degiee that teacheis and de¬ 
partment heads are aroused to dig- more deeply into econo¬ 
mic questions. The technique of confeiiing lelative to such 
questions with persons active on vaiious economic fronts 
oi American life is one that may well be used extensively 
for many yeai s to come 


C Leslie Cushman is Associate Sii perm tend cut of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


THE HARTFORD PROGRAM 
Robert H. Mahoney 

Since 1939 Hartford schools have made use of com¬ 
munity resources and leaders in developing courses in indus¬ 
trial arts, in business, and m distributive education. At 
present, several members of the Board of Education staff 
are cooperating with the education committee of the Hart¬ 
ford Chapter of the National Office Management Associa¬ 
tion with a view to further impi ovenients in business 
education in the three senior high schools of the city Simi¬ 
larly, steps have been taken to bring the banks and the 
schools mto closer relationship. While in the past the banks 
and schools came together to encourage thrift thiough a 
school savings program, at present, thanks to the interest 
of the education committee of the Connecticut Bankeis As¬ 
sociation, arrangements have been made to encourage guid¬ 
ed bank tours for both teacheis and students and to schedule 
the showing of films that reveal haw the bank serves the 
individual in handling many of his economic problems 
The schools of Hartford have benefited also fiom the 
genuine interest manifested by the Haitford Chambei of 
Commerce in the improvement of public education. Its ofiB- 
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cei s have given much time to conferences with school per¬ 
sonnel and tt has made available considerable litei ature on 
the economy of Hai tford that has proved of value m relat¬ 
ing instruction to the community. Particularly useful is the 
brochuie “Economic Description of Hartfoid, Connec¬ 
ticut,” printed in 1948 Within its twenty-foui pages there 
are informative paiagraphs under such headings as the fol¬ 
lowing Geography and History, Government, Tax Struc¬ 
ture, Fiscal Control, City Finances, Public Safety, Health, 
Manufacturers, Insurance, Banking and Credit, Tobacco, 
Transportation, Utilities, Labor, Retail Trade, Communi¬ 
cations, Housing, Industrial Associations, and so forth 
This booklet presents a splendid over-all view of Hartford's 
economy. Because of its many specific references to local 
interests, it serves as an excellent springboard for further 
exploration and study. 

In the light of this background, it has proved easy to 
develop a more ambitious plan for economic education in the 
Hartford aiea While the Hartford program is still in the 
exploratory stage, a number of impoitant developments 
have taken place 

Chief among these has been the appointment of Paul W 
Coons to serve as a coordinator to launch the program Mr 
Coons has been both student and staff member of the New 
York University Workshop and he is a trustee of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education. Thus he brings to his woik 
Iceen interest and a thorough background 

To date representative community leaders from business, 
industry, labor, and agriculture have been identified They 
have met frequently with repi esentatives of public school 
systems in the Greater Haitfoid Aiea. The Consultant in 
Social Studies for the State Department of Education and 
professors from the University of Connecticut and Teach¬ 
ers College of Connecticut have come to the meetings The 
interest of these two institutions is especially appreciated 
since the inauguration of summer woi kshops and of exten- 
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sion coui ses will depend upon the leadership they are pre¬ 
pared to offer. 

In the belief that organization should emerge from func¬ 
tions and activities, theie has been some hesitancy to do 
moi e than set up the Greater Hartford Interim Committee 
on Economic Education. It is confidently expected that per¬ 
manent oiganization will be achieved some time in 1950, 
By that time the personnel of the Committee will be more 
completely repi esentative in chai acter, and a sufficient num¬ 
ber of genuinely mteiested paiticipants will have been 
enlisted. 

One of the first activties of the Intel im Committee will 
be to make a survey of the present status of economic edu¬ 
cation in Greater Hartford Thus it will be possible to dis¬ 
cover where immediate help is needed and to indicate 
opportunities for more intensive classtoom emphasis Rec¬ 
ommendations on the kind of economic education that will 
better meet the needs of boys and girls in this locality, will 
undoubtedly come as a result of the discussions 

Fortunately for this program, it can diaw upon many 
sources for help Beyond the community, it can look to the 
State Department of Education which is calling for the re¬ 
direction and retooling of secondary education. It can look 
also to the recommendations of the Life Adjustment Edu¬ 
cation Commission,—in whose conferences a number of 
Connecticut educators have played a prominent role. More¬ 
over, the formation of many community councils and study 
groups throughout Connecticut has created an atmosphere 
favorable to the program now under consideration Finally, 
in all of its activities, it can count upon the thoughtful in¬ 
terest and stimulation coming from the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 


Robert H Mahotrey is DJrectoi of Secondary Education, Hartford Public 
Schools 
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THE IOWA COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
J. E. Stonecipfier 

The Iowa Council on Economic Education is a direct out¬ 
growth of the 1948 Workshop at New York University 
The two lowans who participated became convinced that 
modern economic developments had grown beyond the 
meager background of economic theory that most Iowa 
citizens, including the teachers of social studies in schools 
and colleges, could bring into focus for understanding the 
current problems of our economy. The Workshop had done 
well its avowed, task of arousing its members to tlie need 

Superintendent ,N. D. McCombs of Des Moines took the 
first step by sending an exploratory letter to seveial col¬ 
leges, businessmen, schools, and labor organizations in the 
Des Moines area, inviting those interested to meet with Di 
G Derwood Baker in October to discuss means of pio- 
moting better understanding of economic problems. The 
lesponse was gratifying and afforded much encouragement 
to continue further. In January, 1949, a second meeting was 
arranged, inviting a broad i epresenlation of Iowa industry, 
laboi and education to attend. The problem of attacking the 
job of improving the economic understanding m Iowa was 
discussed In chai acteristic American fashion, it was de¬ 
cided that cooperative effort required an organization which 
might both fix responsibility for action and place authority 
for planning and executing the will of the group A tem¬ 
porary slate of officers and a small executive committee was 
chosen and empowered to draw up a constitution and take 
such steps as were necessary to pi omote the purposes of the 
organization until a geneial meeting could be called Be¬ 
cause the members of the temporary executive committee 
illustrate so clearly the ci oss sectional nature of the organ¬ 
ization, their names and official connections are listed heie 

Chairman Dr Woody Thompson, Director, Bureau of 
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Business and Economic Research, State Univei sity of Iowa 
Vice Chainnan; Howaid Hill, President, Iowa Fam 
Bureau Fedeiation 

Treasurer. Austin Finnessy, Director of Public Rela¬ 
tions, Iowa State Federation of Labor 

Secretaiy: J. E Stoneciphcr, Duector of Secondary 
Education, Des Moines Public Schools 
Other committee members • 

Vincent Starzingci, Secretary and Geneial Counsel for 
The Des .Moines Register and Tribune Company 

Baiton Morgan, Professor of Vocational Education and 
Head of Depai tment, Iowa Stale College 

Scott Pidgeon, President, Bankeis Trust Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

A constitution was dtawn up foi submission to membeis 
Because of its brevity and the completeness with which it 
describes the nature of the Council, the first three sections 
aie reproduced 


CONSTITUTION 

Iowa Council on Economic Education 

I PREAMBLE We, the undersigned, do hereby create the 
Iowa Council on Economic Education tu ordei that better 
uttderstaading of the principles and the operations of our 
American economy may be brought to the people of Iowa 
II. PURPOSE In orclei to promote the understanding described 
above we subscribe to the following alms • 

(a) The broadest possible dissemination of materials, 
pamphlets, and other sources of information and use of 
forums, conferences, clinics, etc, so that the under¬ 
standing of onr economy may be improved m all seg¬ 
ments of our population, 

(b) The development of cooperative working relationships 
among professional gioups, lay organizations and other 
agencies in promoting and encouraging the undei stand¬ 
ing of economic principles, 

(c) The encouragement of public schools and other modes 
of education and conamunication to make their full con- 
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tribution to the furtherance of economic and social 
understanding. 

(d) The promotionj undertaking, encouragement and fin¬ 
ancing of research, training, and publication in the field 
of economic education, 

(e) The development of workshops and other effective de¬ 
vices for the training of our teachers and administra¬ 
tors in the secondary school system so that they may 
better be qualified to carry out the above purposes 

ITI MEMBERSHIP Any interested citizen of Iowa may become 
a member of the Council by application to the secretary and 
the approval of the executive committee 
No dues, fees, or assessments shall be made of members 

The executive committee was coaviiiced that the sponsor¬ 
ship of a Workshop for the summer of 19S0 was the most 
important initial step that could be taken By such a project, 
key persons in all parts of the state could be brought into a 
full understanding of the purposes of the organization and 
each become a center for the development of fuither efforts 
to improve economic literacy among Iowa citizens. The in¬ 
vitation of the State University of Iowa to use its services 
and facilities was accepted from among several which were 
offered. Plans are rapidly shaping for the Workshop. 
Phnances aie being secured which will make it possible to 
invite participants who will be in strategic situations to 
further the work of the Council It is expected that seventy- 
five will be selected, choosing about fifty from secondaty 
school administrators and teachers and teacliei training in¬ 
stitutions, the remainder to come from adult farm, laboi, 
and business groups, giving special attention to those whose 
work has definite educational implications 

The Iowa Council on Economic Education is a necessai y 
oi ganizational link which makes possible the cooperation 
of groups which have had no ready medium for working 
together. Chambers of Commerce, bankers gioups, indus¬ 
trial organizations, farm organizations, labor councils, and 
federations, public school teachers, teacher training schools, 
and college level economics departments are among those 
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brought into action together under this arrangement. No 
previously existing organization seemed to meet the re- 
quiiemcnts for enlisting all those who can and should be 
involved. An interesting approach has been planned The 
futnie may see the Council and its program change m many 
ways but the need 4oi action is so great that the functions 
planned for it must be served in some way if our economy 
is to thrive. 


J Edgar StoiiccipUcr is Director of Secondary Education> Des Moines Pub¬ 
lic Schools 


MINNESOTA WORKSHOP ON ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 

Barbara Wrighl 

During the early summer of 1949, seventy people met 
together at the University o£ Minnesota agricultural cam¬ 
pus for the first Workshop on Economic Education to be 
held in this area One member of the group recently said 
of the three weeks spent at this workshop, "It was the finest 
educational expei ience I have ever had ” This is the opinion 
of most of those who had the privilege of attending 
This workshop was sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
Economic Education and by the University of Minnesota, 
with the College of Education and the School of Business 
at the University sharing the responsibility for promoting 
and directing it, It was apparent at the start that such a 
workshop would have to be entirely financed by local 
sources, since the University of Minnesota had no funds 
which could be used for this purpose. Mr. J. Cameron 
Thomson, President of Northwestern Bancorporation, 
who is intensely interested in the welfare of the Upper Mid- 
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west, took the leadership in raising from business men in 
the area the budget necessary to underwrite the project. 

Like the Workshop on Economic Education sponsored by 
New York University at Riverdale Country Day School in 
1948, this workshop was operated on a “living m” plan, 
with all members housed in dormitories The progiam was 
planned to give workshoppers a background of national in¬ 
come economics, followed by presentation of and discussion 
of cm rent economic problems such as international trade, 
farm subsidies, currency and marketing problems, and la¬ 
bor-management relations, and cooperatives. Workshoppers 
met together mornings and evenings to listen to outstanding 
persons present these issues and then, in true workshop 
fashion, to discuss their presentation in order to look at all 
sides of the question. In the afternoon the workshop mem¬ 
bers woi ked in committees to translate the information and 
insights they were getting in the morning and evening lec¬ 
tures into curriculum materials which could be used pri¬ 
marily at the secondary school level As a result of these 
activities, ten bulletins were issued. Eight of these arc Re¬ 
source Units (in experimental form) which have been made 
available to all members of this workshop and to a great 
many other school people. 

An evaluation of the workshop was undertaken by the 
following methods: each member was asked to fill out a 
questionnaire during the closing days of the woi kshop, each 
working committee was asked to spend part of one of its 
last sessions m discussion of 4 questions related to evalua¬ 
tion of the woi kshop and to summarize and leport the 
results; four months after the workshop had closed, each 
member was invited to send in a short statement giving his 
reaction to it and telling what use he had made of the ex¬ 
perience A study of these reports indicates many positive 
values Among them are the following 

1) The presentation of subjects and issues was as objec¬ 
tive as it was possible to make it Several members came 
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wondering whal biand of econotnics was to be presented, 
and they were especially waiy because “business” was un¬ 
derwriting the costs They wei c convinced, however, that 
both the workshop dncctors and the lecturers intended to 
piesent the facts, to examine all aides, and to leave the 
woi kshoppei s to come to then own conclusions Sometimes 
one point of view or another was ovei -stressed or under¬ 
stressed, and sometimes the workshop directors were un¬ 
able to find persons in the community to explain or support 
a point of view However, the discussion periods and the 
questions raised aftei the lectin es usually brought the pres¬ 
entation in balance. 

2) The opportunity for leprescntatives of business, in¬ 
dustry and labor to g'et acquainted with educators, and for 
educators to get acquainted with community leadeis was 
judged by all to be extremely valuable Through the pi ess 
and by letter, leaders in the community were given the pro¬ 
gram for the workshop and invited to sit in at sessions in 
which they were inteiestcd Frequently specific persons 
were invited to act on panels oi to serve as resource persons 
at particular sessions Often those who came once were so 
interested that they came back or sent other members of 
their firms or oi ganizations. Usually there weie eight or ten 
guests at each session. At the end of the woikshop, our 
guest book showed 240 signatmes, 

3) The policy of including in the workshop not only 
teachers from all levels and from many subject fields, but 
principals, superintendent, and curriculum directors proved 
sound The recommendation from the group was that an¬ 
other year we extend the coveiage to include teachers in 
agriculture, in adult education, and more people associated 
with community activities It became apparent that in a 
very real sense, every teacher these days must be, in some 
degree, a teacher of economic education Some of the work- 
shoppers came with almost no background in economics; 
others had a great deal. This made it difficult for the staff 
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However, the values that came from people so diiferent 
meeting together offset the difficulties, and although they 
did not all come out at the same place, all had made 
prog ress. 

4) The impact of this woikshop is now being felt in the 
schools in this area. Reports from workshoppers in Novem¬ 
ber, 1949, contain comments such as the following. 

“My appreciation of the workshop is constantly increas¬ 
ing as I use the infoimation in my senioi economics 
class. ”—“I have been able to do a better job of leaching 
such subjects as food marketing, consumer buymanship, 
home planning and budgeting. . —“My broadei outlook 

makes me a better teacher of eighth giaders ”— 

“Workshop widened my economic viewpoints Find I am 
able to stress economic facts in my senior social problems 
classes much bettei than formerly”—“Oui resouice files 

have gone pretty much aiound- High, and I 

have let teachers in other buildings use mine ”—“We 
aie using the cunicttlum unit, ‘Labor-Management Rela¬ 
tions’ in our American Problems class — “Expect to 
offer a course regarding taxes and our economy during the 
winter session of night school ”— “. My student teacher 
at present is making use of one of the units, and is study¬ 
ing a couple others ” 


Barbara Wnght is Senior Consultant in Coiiiisclliug, Minneapolis Publie 
Schools She is Vice-President of the ^'^ocatioiial Guidance Association and 
author of ‘‘Handbook of Group Guidance" 


THE MICHIGAN COUNCIL 
Morton S. Matter 


Sixty-five teachers and administrators, representing for¬ 
ty-seven communities in Michigan, participated in an eco¬ 
nomic education workshop at Michigan State College in 
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August, 1949. At the conclusion of the woikshop, these 
educatois unanimously suggested the formation of a 
Michigan Council on Economic Education to fui ther eco¬ 
nomic understanding in the state. They selected a steering 
committee, headed by Dean Heunan J Wyngarden of 
Michigan State College, to appoint a board of trustees. At 
the present writing, selection of the initial membership of 
the board is almost completed 
The board of trustees and geneial niembeiship will deter¬ 
mine the eventual functions of the Council. However, the 
following considei ations undoubtedly will affect their deci¬ 
sions: a) Suggestions of the workshop participants, b) 
state needs and interests, and c) projects already underway, 
On the basis of these considei ations, the Council will func¬ 
tion as follows: 

Helping to establish xvorkshops in colleges and unwersi- 
ties. Institutions of highei leai ning are desii able and logic¬ 
al places for initiating state progi ains for economic educa¬ 
tion. For example, Michigan State College was able to 
house all workshop participants in Mason Hall. This per¬ 
mitted a continuous exchange of ideas on economic educa¬ 
tion by the pai ticipants. Many excellent educational and 
recreational facilities were made available. The depart¬ 
ments of education and economics provided the full time 
services of several staff members. Economists and edu¬ 
cators were brought in from many parts of the United 
States as consultants. Finally, the workshop established a 
pattern for conducting unbiased economic discussions This 
last fact is reflected in the participants’ answers to the fol¬ 
lowing question: “In thinking about the total workshop 
program, do you feel that the emphasis has been slanted in 
favor of management, labor, or fair to both?” Results; 
Slanted to management j 4, to labor, 1; fair to both, 55. 

Although sixty-five educators attended the Michigan 
State College workshop, many localities could not be repre¬ 
sented. Continuation and extension of the college workshop, 
eventually to include representatives from all areas in 
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Michigan, is therefoie highly desirable. A number of insti¬ 
tutions in the state, including the University of Michigan 
and Wayne University, could provide the facilities neces¬ 
sary to conduct these workshops 
Helping to establish community workshops on economic 
understanding Michigan includes many diverse economic 
interests. It is the home of the automobile industry and 
United Automobile Workers, C 1,0, In recent months, 
these two groups have affected the national economy in 
various ways. The citizens of our state, therefore, must 
possess adequate economic understandings to play an effec¬ 
tive role in our democracy. Workshops on a community 
level can help to provide these economic understandings 
Participants of the summer workshop have been actively 
engaged in developing the community workshop idea. They 
made an auspicious start in this direction when they ex¬ 
plained their summer workshop experiences to 125 leaders 
from their own communities at a dinner in the Michigan 
.State College Student Union, In the past six months, they 
have spoken frequently to their local Paient-Teacher-Or- 
ganizations, Kiwanis Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Farm 
Bureau, Lion’s Club and other civic organizations Almost 
all participants have talked about economic education to the 
teacheis and administrators in their school systems 

Several Michigan communities have already established 
local workshops The Ferndale Adult Education Depart¬ 
ment in the fall of 1949 pi esented a series of six meetings 
on economic understanding. Patterned after the summer 
workshop, each session included a speaker, motion picture 
and group discussion. Niles, Michigan has also organized 
a workshop on economic education for adults in the city 
Flint is conducting a seminar on economic problems with 
the cooperation of the Mott Foundation and the University 
of Michigan Extension Division Approximately foi ty ele¬ 
mentary and secondary teachers are attending the seminar 
Helping to improve the teaching of economics in the pub¬ 
lic schools As a result of the summer woikshop, many 
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Michigan schools arc improving their economic courses. 
For example, Sturgis and Clare leport that the workshop 
technique has been introduced in their economic classes, 
Saginaw is using booklets prepared by the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Fund as supplemental y material Fci ndale is showing 
many of the motion pictures viewed at the workshop. Flint 
is conducting a survey on “Identifying Pupil Problems 
which Encompass the Total Area of Economic Living" 
This resource unit was developed at the workshop. These 
and similar changes are preludes to the introducton ot a 
functional social studies program, based upon pupil and 
community problems. 

The framework for building a functional social studies 
program fortunately is present in Michigan, Over 100 high 
schools are parties to the Michigan College Agreement, 
Under the provisions of this agieemenl, higher institutions 
in the state wave conventional course requirements in ad¬ 
mitting graduates of tlie pai ticipating high schools In le- 
turn, the high schools are lequired to provide foi pupil 
guidance, make follow-up studies of their graduates, and 
experiment with their curricula A participating high school 
not only can alter the activities within a course, but, more 
important, it can devote laige blocks of time to studying 
emerging problems. 

The Michigan Council can take a leading part in effecting 
curricula changes and, consequently, improve the teaching 
of economics Through support of the college workshops, it 
can produce educational leaders. Through suppoit of the 
community workshop, it can educate additional teachers and 
parents to the need for curricula! improvements. It can pro¬ 
vide needed classroom materials and consult.ant services. 
Finally, the Michigan Council can serve to channel in- 
foimation about inteiestmg educational projects through¬ 
out the State. 


Motion S Maltcr is Associate Professor of EOucation, Michigan State 
College 
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EVALUATION IN TEACHER TRAINING 

The problem of evaluation is, perhaps, the g:reatest 
plague of education today. Of the billions of dollais spent 
on education —one of our greatest American enterpiises— 
we know vei y little about what action produces what result 
No business could afford such an extravagance 

The educators violate almost every tenet they profess 
when they come up against this problem Foi instance, 
take the piinciple of matuiation. Whatever else we know, 
we are certain that people do not mature at an equal pace. 
Yet our latings assume that students are near enough to 
the same point of maturation that they can start classes 
together and that they mature enough alike that they can 
be compared at the end of the experience by the rating sys¬ 
tem. Nothing could violate more of what we know about 
the principle of maturation Colleges are lated by their 
"‘standards” on such ratings Students are rated by them, 
and, indeed, the faculty themselves are rated by them 

Or again, take the problem of degrees and giacles as 
motivation. Of alt the things we say we believe in, this is 
one of the ones on which ^ve are most convinced people 
should not work foi exliinsic i awards This author has 
worked with a youth organization that has been berated by 
educators for years because they emphasize merit badges, 
latings and other such tiappings to motivate youth and 
their program These same educators, however, and their 
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colleagues conliiiue to look upon degiees and giades as 
the alpha and omega of education There is scarcely an 
accrediting system among the colleges and uuivei sides 
but that would look with disdain upon loo many people on 
a faculty without doctor’s dcgiecs iircspective of the com¬ 
petencies such persons may possess 

Another facet of the problem which makes such educa¬ 
tion stultifying is the point made so often by the Editor- 
in-Chief of this magazine, Dean Emeiitus, E, Geotge 
Payne, to the effect that what we test foi as an end result 
in education is going to deteimine what we teach If the 
end result is measurement of factual iiifoiniation, every 
person who appeal s before a class, if he wants to hold his 
job is going to make certain, whatever else happens, that 
such information and facts aie imparted 

Has not the lime come foi Amei ican cducatoi s to face 
this ptoblem realistically and develop methods of evaluation 
which will move the present piogiam out of the cloklnims^ 

Dan W Dodson 

A STUDY OF THE HOME UFE OF WELL 
ADJUSTED CHILDREN 

Irving W. Stout and Grace Langdon 

What in family life helps children to be well adjusted^ 
Eight teacheis, graduate students at the State Teacheis 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, undertook in 1948-49, to 
answer this question by carrying on parallel studies, each 
concerned with the family life of twenty well adjusted chil¬ 
dren, Heiewitli, an analysis and summarization of their 
combined data is presented by the authors who lespeclively 
directed the study and advised concei ning it 

Many geneial, varied, and inteii elated influences possi¬ 
bly causative of good adjustment were recognized in home, 
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school, chinch, and community living However, the com¬ 
monly accepted belief that home and family living is the 
most potent single influence was adopted as the basic 
assumption. It was decided to limit the study to that one 
influence It was decided to ask parents, thiough peisonal 
interview, what they did which they believed furtheied 
their child’s good adjustment 

Discussion brought out the following adclilional con¬ 
siderations to be decided upon —1 The geogiaphic area 
for the study, 2, Criteria to determine guocl adjustment, 
3 Selection of the children, 4. Information to be seemed, 
5. Interview method, and 6 Method of recoiding infor¬ 
mation 

The geographic area agreed upon was Milwaukee, Wis¬ 
consin, with an estimated population of 850,000 

Criteria to determine good adjustment weie agieed upon 
as follows* 1 Does he play well with othei childien? 2 
Does he appear to be a happy child^ 3 Does he have reason¬ 
able contiol over his emotions? 4. Can he be depended 
upon? 5. Is he achieving somewlieie near his capacity? 
6 Is he able to think for himself ? 7 Is he kind and helpful 
to teachers and classmates? 8 Is he liked and respected 
by his peers? 

Selection of the children was recognized to be the crucial 
matter It was agreed that —1. There should be a wide 
1 ange of choice, 2 There should be evei y possible assurance 
of good adjustment accoiding to the cnteiia, and 3. Theic 
should be as wide a representation as possible of family 
pattern The public schools weie chosen as the source for 
selection. Each piincipal, with the consent of the Supeiin- 
tendent, was asked to name, with the help of his teacheis, 
in light of the cnteiia, not moie than ten of the best ad¬ 
justed childien in his school, regardless of sex or age, 
except that 6 years should be the lower limit (This lower 
age limit was adopted on the peihaps fallacious assumption 
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that good adjustment is more easily discernible after 6 
than before ) 

Information to be secured, it was decided, should be of 
two types:—1. Factual information on general environ¬ 
ment and parental background, and 2. Whatever parents 
would spontaneously tell in reply to the question forming 
the basis foi the study—^WHAT IN THE FAMILY 
LIFE HAS HELPED YOUR CHILD TO BE WELL 
ADJUSTED? 

T}ie interview inethod, it was agreed, 1. Should be kept 
as natinab fiiendly, and infoimal as possible, 2. The inter¬ 
viewer should maintain as complete open-mindedness as 
humanly possible, 3. Care should be taken to avoid any man¬ 
ner, comment, or attitude discoui aging free response, and 
4. The interviewei should be leady to LISTEN keeping 
expression of individual ideas and opinions to the minimum, 
Recognition that both interviewer and interviewed would 
vary in approach and response brought agreement that 
while guided by the above suggestions each mtei viewer 
should conduct his interviews m the way individually 
natural. 

In the interest of free response check lists, questionnaiies, 
and set questions in any foi m were decided against 
Practice interviews in ten homes contributed to refining 
the interview method and forecast the willingness of pat¬ 
ents to be interviewed 

Method of recording information was agieed upon as 
follows:—1. Face sheet with case number, subject’s age, 
giade placement, height, weight, and general appeal ance, 
siblings and their ages, 2. Geneial environmental informa¬ 
tion, type of home, number of rooms, neighborhood, etc, 
3. Parental background, age, education, employment, eco¬ 
nomic status, and 4, Account of what parents said. 

It was agreed that the account of what the parents said 
should be as objective and accurate as possible, include 
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direct quotation as much as possible, and indicate inter¬ 
viewer’s comments, if any, as such. 

The findings of the study will be leportecl in two parts— 
Part I, Background factual infoimation, and Part II., 
Account of what parents said Since two records could 
not be completed the hndings are based on 158 

THE FINDINGS 

The only claim made for the findings of this study are 
that they aie tiue, as reported, for THIS gioiip of children 

Fait I. Background Information 

The 158 children ranged from six to twenty-one years, 
falling into the following age groups —six to nine yeais 
thirty-three, ten to fourteen years one hunched three, fif¬ 
teen to twenty-one years twenty-two The laigest number 
in a given age group, it may be noted, is in the ten to four¬ 
teen year group, commonly thought of as most likely to be 
delinquent. Of the 158 children seventy-two are boys and 
eighty-six girls. 

Of the 158 childien twenty-six were only children Of 
the remaining 132 children, sixty-four had two; foity-four 
had thi ee; thirteen familes had four, five families had five; 
thiee families had six; and three families had seven, eight, 
and nine, respectively. Of these 132 childien fifty-eight 
were the youngest; twenty-foui the middle, and fifty the 
oldest The widest age differential between the child of the 
study and the next sibling was fourteen yeats with twelve 
showing differentials of ten years oi nioie Fiom this it 
appeal s that foi these children neither the oi dinal position 
in the family nor the age diffeiential with the next sibling 
IS a significant causative influence 

General Environment, Of the 158 families ninety owned 
their own homes and sixty-eight rented Seveial parents 
stated that they felt owning their home was a factor in 
the child’s security One family, however, “pieferred to 
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rent, using the home cost for doing things with the chil¬ 
dren.” Of the 158 families twenty-five had lived three 
years or less at present addiess; thiity-foui fiom fout to 
six yeais, thiity-one from seven to nine years, twenty- 
nine flora ten to twelve years, and thnty-eight more than 
twelve years. 

The number of rooms pei home vai ied fi om two homes 
having two rooms to thiee having more than ten rooms 
with five rooms and six looms each reported for foity- 
seven homes The number of looms in the home and the 
number m the family were by no means proportionate, one 
family with thi ee children having two rooms and one with 
an only child having eleven rooms. Of the 158 childien 
eighty had a room of theii own and seventy-eight shai ed a 
1 room with one oi moie, usually a brothel or sister 

Of the 158 homes forty-two had relatives living in the 
home, including usually one oi more gi andpai ents, but also 
aunt, uncle, and in one instance an aunt with her two chil- 
dien. In forty of the forty-two homes, the relatives were 
said to be an asset Of the leniainmg two, m one the child 
"shows some annoyance” and in the other the child "lesents 
it but is leaining not to let it bother hei and to be con¬ 
siderate ” 

Neighborhood environment is described as ranging 
fiom excellent to very poor, with some neighbors kindly 
and undei standing and otheis fussy and unpleasant. Some 
have large yaids in good residential sections and otheis 
have no yards living upstairs rear ovei looking alleys and 
business houses. 

Parental background Age of parents at the birth of the 
subject were as follows,—foity-five mothers and nineteen 
fathers were 18-24 years, fifty-six mothers and fifty 
fathers 25-29 years, thiity-one mothers and thirty-nine 
fathers 30-34 yeais, twenty-one motheis and twenty-nine 
fathers 35-39 years; five mothers and fifteen fathers 40-44 
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yeais, and no mothers and six fatheis 45 ycais oi over 
Mothei and father were the same age in twenty-one in¬ 
stances . the father oklei than the mother in 125 with diiTer- 
ential of one year to eighteen yeais, mother older than 
father in twelve with differential of one to eight yeais 

Nationality background varies so widely as to iircclude 
any significant grouping No one nationality pi edominales, 
mention being made of Italian, German, English, Scotch. 
Swiss, Scandinavian, Polish, Fiench, Negro, Irish, Dutch, 
Russian, Turk, Syuan, Gieek, Welsh, etc, in various com-' 
binations In seven of the 158 families both parents wcie 
foreign boi n, in twenty-five one pai cnl was foreign boi n, 
and in fifteen paicntagc shows six generations m this 
count] y 

Foimal education information shows that two mothei s 
and one fathei weie illiteiate in English Of the remain¬ 
der thiity-seven motheis and fifty-two fatheis bad eighth 
grade education oi less, twenty-eight mothei s and thiiLy 
fathers had some high school but did not finish, sixty-two 
mothers and forty-four fatlieis finished high school, nine¬ 
teen mothers and five fatheis had some college but did not 
finish, nine motheis and thiiteen fatheis finished foui 
yeais of college, and one mother and thutecn fatheis had 
moie than foui years of college with eight holding MA 
degrees and two doctoiates. 

Of the 158 families sixteen fatheis weie in unskilled 
occupations, fifteen in semi-skillcd, lifty-foui in skilled, 
eighteen m supci visoi y or management jobs, five in adinm- 
istiatioii; eight in sales woik, eighteen owned their own 
business; and twenty-two m the professions Mothei s weie 
on full tune jobs outside the home in twenty-four instances 
and on part time jobs in five, the latter including helping 
in the father’s stoie pait of the day 

Yearly income at the birth of the child vaiieci with nine¬ 
teen lepoiting less than 5p500 and twelve lepoiting over 
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$7000, with $2000 being' about the aveiage Yearly in¬ 
comes at the time of the study were reported by two as less 
than $1500 and by four as over $15,000 with forty report¬ 
ing income of $4000 to $5000 
The wide variations shown in these environinental fac¬ 
tors suggest other influences as being moie causative of 
good adjustment than any thus far revealed. 

Part li. Parent Accounts 

For repoitmg puiposes parent statements are giouped 
under the headings'—Type of home and child; Routine 
Discipline: Religion. Recieatioii and family doings, Family 
relationships; and, Attitude toward the child. Findings 
from parent accounts will be i eported under these headings. 
Statistical treatment of these findings was abandoned lest 
It hide individuality of expression, conceal clarifying expla¬ 
nation, or obscure underlying philosophy 

Type of Home and Child. Paient coniineiits conceivably 
depict, what to them seem to be identifying home chai acter- 
istics. They present a diversified picture. They tell of read¬ 
ing, of music, of games, of entertaining filends, of family 
reunions, of money “used for trips instead of things.” They 
tell of one home “crowded for space but we get along and 
are happy”; of another that “is no place for children but 
it’s all we can get so we keep it nice inside and do the best 
we can”; and of another where “we play down material 
things as relatively ummportant.” These homes aie not 
■without their problems for in one the mother is paitially 
paralyzed. In two the father is alcoholic and the mother 
has the home responsibility though each speaks of the 
father’s love for the children. In one the father has been 
ill foi months In another the financial strain is so gieat 
the father says, “If it were not for him I could not go on.” 

The type of childien these aie can best be told in the par¬ 
ents’ own words:—“dependable, fine art talent”, "serious 
but is learning to joke”, “always having fun”, “takes things 
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in stride”, “must be busy is never idle”, "loves to tease, 
affectionate, full of fun”, "gift of blarney, clever, thought¬ 
ful”, "even tempered, gieat oiganizci”, "orderly, tiust- 
worthy, loving”, "holds her own and has normal inclination 
to be naughty”, "bubbling, vivacious, poised”, "gentle, on 
the quiet side ” 

Pai cuts showed agi eemcnt on their child being well ad¬ 
justed though one mother said "the other two are even 
moie so” and anothci wondeied why her boy was chosen, 
though she described him in a way that easily explained 
the choice. However, parent agi cement in the choice did 
not pieclude mention of sulking, tempci lantiuitis, inquisi¬ 
tiveness, noseyness, bossiness, and otlici heliavioi commonly 
viewed askance. Records do not leveal whetliei, in the par¬ 
ents’ eyes this was good adjustment in a given situation, or 
whethei it was recognized as a passing phase in growing 
up, or whether it was seen as a relatively minor detail m 
an overall pictuie 

One parent mentioned "what a joy it is to be able to 
talk about how nice my child is without being thought a 
boie” and another, a mother in a trailer home told how 
reassuring it was to have her own judgment of her child 
as well adjusted confirmed. And still another said “You 
can’t know what it means to have all wc have woiked for 
recognized this way ” Pei haps this tells why not one home 
refused to give the interview. 

Routine. Here is grouped infoi mation on family sched¬ 
ules with relating lules and legulations, home responsibili¬ 
ties , and the child’s money, both allowances and eat ned. 

.Schedules range from, “everything timed and done with¬ 
out question” to "no stiict loutine but we get things done ” 
In one family theie is "Enough loutine to give a definite 
framework” In another, "everything is legular and there 
IS a written list of specific i esponsibilities ” In another, 
"We don’t think much about routine, we just plan together 
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what neefls to be done and do it ” Many explain schedules 
as resulting- from father's woi king hours, mothci’s outside 
inteiests. child’s activities, and one says, “It’s just the way 
we like to live.” 

Rcgulanty of meals and bedtime are frequently men¬ 
tioned and with such qualifying comments as, “She (13) * 
is never told to go to bed but she goes when it is time,” 
"Mothei tucks in and I (fathei ) conic in foi a talk—that 
is part of our legulaiity (10)” “We were iigid when he 
(12) was little but now we leave it pietty much up to him 
for he knows what is expected ” 

High on the list of routine i ulcs and regulations are. get¬ 
ting to meals on tune, coming to table clean, letting where¬ 
abouts be known, and being in by dark Variations in state¬ 
ment show widely divei gent ways whereby these i ules ai e 
made and cnfoiced, langing from “We make the rules and 
insist they be followed and believe me they aie” to “We’ie 
here to guide and not to older and the lules we have we 
make togctliei.” 

Some home responsibility, though varying in amount and 
difficulty, is expected of the children with only one excep¬ 
tion Here the father of an eleven yeai old boy says, “He’s 
too young to have to do things He will have to when he 
IS older—^let him have his way now ” And to fully under¬ 
stand that point of view one would have to lead the story 
of 1 igidity in a Eui opean home and of a father’s yeai ning 
desire to give his son what he has missed 

Back of varying practices in home responsibilities are 
definite points of view, e g “We expect her to help but we 
feel it IS impoitant to do so willingly”; “We don’t make 
a big pioblem of things to be done but we feel they should 
do things because it is their home”, “We expect them to 
help but we trade i esponsibilities when they get tned”, 
“She has things to do and I expect hei to do them, I never 
could undei stand a child’s loafing”, “There ai e duties but 

* Figures iii ( ) indicate age of cliild 
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we try to spread them because we know how boied you can 
get doing one thing " 

Allowances range from fifteen cents weekly to two dol¬ 
lars with twenty-five cents, fifty cents, and one dollai being 
the common amounts Several parents state definitely that 
they do not believe in allowances A few give no allowance 
but pay foi chores One, with no allowance, piovides a 
“Lucky Jo Jai” fiom which the child may take as needed 
Allowances were begun for one child at foui years, foi sev¬ 
eral at SIX, and for others latei Some aie free to spend as 
they wish, some may spend but must give accounting, some 
must meet cei tain obligations and then may spend as desii ed; 
some are lequired to save a certain amount Seveial aie 
saving for college. Earning of money is prevalent from 
the seven yeai old with his lemonade stand to the seventeen 
year old who helped paint a house Papei i outes and baby 
sitting are chief sources of income 

Religion In seven of the 158 accounts religion was not 
mentioned In foui it was mentioned negatively as follows 
—“We believe in church but we have no time to go ” “We 
do not go to church and he (8) has not gone to Sunday 
School yet but he probably will,” “We feel religion stresses 
fears and woiiics so we do not believe in it We answer 
her (9) questions about God by explaining nature Re¬ 
cently she said, ‘Mothei I'll believe in God if you will’ but 
I told her we do not think that way ” “We Icacli that other 
peoples' beliefs must be respected and we teach light and 
wrong We obseive the tiaditional holidays but we took 
such a beating in Em ope we are bound to doubt You have 
to have blind faith Religion depends so much on what 
you go through in life ” 

In the remaining 147 accounts religious afhliations men¬ 
tioned include Catholic, Chi istian Science, Greek Orthodox, 
Jewish, Latter Day Saints, Polish Nation.il, and vai ions 
of the Protestant denominations e g Lutheran, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, etc 
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Seveial accounts tell of mixed Cathoiic-Prolestant mar¬ 
riages with the handling of differences described as fol¬ 
lows,—“We had trouble at first and he was not baptized 
until his brother came when I (mothei) made an issue and 
my husband changed.” “We do not discuss our differences 
before her (10). She wanted to go to Sunday School and 
we let her.” “We teach that leligion stalls in the heart 
which IS what leally matters ” “It is no issue, we just don’t 
go to either.” 

Attendance of the children at Sunday School or other 
groups foi religious instruction is prevalent. Some began 
at two to foul yeais, others waited until seven or eight or 
latei Some went alone to the church of their choice, some 
alone to the chinch of the paients’ choice; and some with 
one or the other oi both parents 
Parents indicated their points of view about religion 
thus'—"We want him to learn about God, the church 
doesn’t matter ” “Nothing inteifeies with church for us.” 
“We believe these basic things, love for Cod and man, give 
solidity and unity in a family. Our pioblems aie always 
met with prayer and it solves them all ” “Pie went to Sun¬ 
day School but quit because he wanted to do things with 
me so I went and that changed his whole attitude” “We 
feel that much of her happiness (17) comes from spiiitual 
peace. They nave to learn to love God from little on. This 
waiting to pick religion later is nothing. They do what 
they are taught when young.” 

A deeper insight into the influence of the family attitude 
and practices as regards religion conceivably would follow 
its considei ation in closei conjunction with other aspects 
of the accounts where high moral standaids are often re¬ 
vealed and deep spiritual feeling shown though not vei bally 
associated with religion as such 

Discipline is mentioned in each of the 158 accounts. Par¬ 
ents describe themselves as stern, strict, rigid, free, fairly 
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fiec, oi in-bctween, with such oveiiappino- qualifying state¬ 
ments as to indicate the lelaliviLy of the descriptive word 
to the parents’ own viewpoint 

Methods of accomplishing' disciplinaiy pm poses range 
from paient-applied punishments of vaiying severity to 
“deciding together what to do about it ” 

Paient-applicd punishments include spanking, depriva¬ 
tion of privilege, sitting on the naughty chaii , going to bed 
with bread and milk for suppei, going to bed without good¬ 
night kiss, mother leftLSing to convcisc, soap ticatmcnt, 
allowance cut, and isolation In the calegoiy chaiactci ixed 
by “deciding what to do about it” arc, reasoning, talking 
things over; putting the problem into stoiy foim, and ex¬ 
plaining reasons and heai ing all sides Many accounts indi¬ 
cate a combination of talking things ovei with cither par¬ 
ent—applied or pareiiL-child'agiccd-upoii ])unishmc‘nts 

In vscventy-eight accounts spanking is spccihcally incii- 
tioned, twenty-four staling that the child has ncvei been 
spanked, thirteen that there has been one spanking oi two 
but not moie than thice; twenty that the child wavS spanked 
when youngei but not now, and twenty-one that spanking 
occui s “occasionally” oi “when talking fails ” Comments 
explain view'pomts, eg. “It makes them stuhhoin when 
you hit them and only adds to w'hat they already did ” “I 
would lather use humor than to hit them, for they dioop 
when they aie hit oi scolded” “We couldn’t sliike Wc 
w'ould lose oui respect and theiis ” “We spanked hci once 
but it did not penetrate and wc learned w'c w'ould liavc to 
lead and not diive.” “Wc used the good old slick twice hut 
he kept saying Svhy' and when we explained we did not 
need the stick ” “We spanked him once but it made him so 
angry it was worse than what wc spanked him for.” “We 
make oui selves count ten and then we are not mad enough 
to spank ” 

Interspersed m the accounts aie comments revealing use 
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of preventive meastiies to reduce cause for punishment, 
e g. “We ti y to make the good desii able and theie is seldom 
need for punishment,’' “We stress the Golden Rule and it 
prevents lots of trouble,” "We fix them so they are so busy 
they don’t have time to get into much trouble and if they 
do we talk to them. They are reasonable and we do not have 
to use authority.” And ovei and ovei parents say, "We 
ti y to set a good example ” 

Back of these practices m discipline lie points of view 
variously expressed:—“We haven’t thought of discipline 
much, they want to do right”, “If well tiained early you 
do not have to do much later,” “I never want them to do 
anything fi om fear but I want them to mind,” “They have 
to learn to behave but beatings make childien sullen and 
no correction makes them unruly so we Liy to hit mid be- 
tween.” "We discuss and theie is no discipline problem 
What we want is to have them self reliant They say I am 
hard in an easy going sort of way ” "We don’t live by 
rules. We set the example and all learn from each othei ” 

In discipline, even as in previously repoi ted matters of 
routine, rules and regulations, home responsibilities, money, 
and religion, practice varies so widely as to seem at opposite 
poles and explanatoiy comment is equally diversified and 
divergent 

Recreation and Family Doings Together Of the 158 
reports all but six make specific mention of doings togethei 
as a family. Of these six no comment is made by Lhiee; 
two do not go out together one on account of father's drink¬ 
ing, the other because of his work hours, in the thud no 
reason given 

The other accounts tell of family doings of all sorts— 
of picnics, hunting, fishing, swimming, of spoits, skating, 
skiing, baseball, basketball, and football, of concerts, trips 
to the zoo, museums, ait gallciy and libraiy; of shows, and 
school doings, and of frequent eating out "so the children 
will know how to act ” 
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Accounts give the impression of active families nevei 
at a loss for something to do, doing things togethei de¬ 
signedly and with enjoyment They say —“We like to be 
together as a family and we do it all we can” (Mother, 
stepfather, three childien ) “We go as a family a lot. We 
plan our yearly vacation for months We are an outdoor 
family and since we live in this reai flat it is our one chance 
to get out so we take a tent foi the boys and we sleep in the 
car so we can go fat ther on our money ” “The biggest of 
all of our many family projects was our suinmei home Dad 
planned it and the family (nine children) built it ” “Now 
that she is foui teen and selects her own friends we include 
them and we do many things together but diiTeient ones 
now such as trips out of the city and more gtownup things 
m the city ” 

Childien’s individual interests are dcsciibcd as including 
spot ts of all sorts, games, active and quiet, collecting of 
everything from stones to dolls, crafts, ait work, caipen- 
try, modeling, scouting, reading, etc with a marked In¬ 
tel est in music This latter includes conceit going, lecord 
playing, and lessons on piano, accordion, drum, clarinet, 
saxophone, violin, and cello Baton lessons aie common 
Movie attendance vaiies from “once a week” to "once in a 
long while” Comics are often mentioned but receive at 
most only such a comment as, “We ai c in the comic stage 
now but it won’t last long, there’s too much else to do” 
Friends seem to be unifoimly accepted and welcome and 
one home aftei another is described as being headqiiai Lers 
foi “the gang”, “the crowd”, “everybody he knows ” 

Comments grouped under the heading of “Recieation 
and Family Doings” unavoidably ovei lap with and dii ectly 
lead into those giouped under “Family Relationships” and 
“Attitudes toward the child” still i einaining to be i eported 
Indeed, so closely are the thiee gioupings interi elated as 
to make sepaiation even for reporting clifhcuU However, 
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the remaining two seem to icflecL moie cleaily the motivat¬ 
ing power, the activating purpose, the guiding philosophy 
underlying and encompassing all the practices lieic to now 
reported. 

Family Relationships In 147 of the 158 homes the sub¬ 
ject lived at the time of the study with both of his own par¬ 
ents ; in five-with mothei and step-fathci; m one with fathei 
and step-mother; in two with mothci, father and mother 
separated, in one mothei died and fathei, daughlei (17) 
and son (15) cairy on togethei; m one both paicnts died 
and pateinal giandmother, subject (11) and brothci (20) 
constitute the family. 

Comments on i elalionships of parents with each other, of 
each with the subject, and of subject with siblings, point to 
underlying factois simple in their statement but profound 
in their significance and fei tile in then implications 
Parent desciiptions of theii own i elationships contain 
only one mention of friction which is stated thus by the 
mother, "Father is hasty, quick tempeicd, tries to strike 
the boy (13) which I will not allow,” The fathei was not 
seen but was described by the mother as a "tiled unsuccess¬ 
ful business man.” Relationships are described vaiiously: 
—"I (father) never get angry at her but she does at me for 
I often don’t do the shopping right but I llimk 'Ma is per¬ 
fect” to which Ma replied, "We have our ups and downs 
but he IS all right too.” “We (father speaking) aie two 
of the best misfits you could find but we do all light and 
we love each other ” "We are as much in love as we were 
fifteen yeais ago and we don’t care who knows it ” "I would 
still pick my husband.” "I (father) wanted my wife and 
married her even though my paients had chosen another 
girl for me.” "We maiiied young. Wc wanted to Evei 
since I (mothei) was woikmg I wanted a home of my own 
and children.” (Has 6) Again and again in one way or 
another father or mother or both expressed their love for 
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each other and then satisfaction and enjoyment of being 
togethei. 

“Wc don’t agiee 100% but aftei we talk it ovei we 
agiee This is typical of many accounts showing paieiits 
having- different individual opinions, talking it out, coming 
to some SOI t of agreement, and indicating then basic rela¬ 
tionship as unmaiicd by such difteteiiccs One mothei 
suniincd it up, “We aigue but we get along line inckiding 
oiii son’s girl ” 

This family solidarity is evident fiom the oft iciieatcd 
statement, “We do evciything as a family.’’ In one family 
of five desci ibed as “all getting into any argument”, when 
the subject (13) was a bit appiehcnsive at being elected 
piesident of hci club the family oiganued as a club with 
officers and met weekly to discuss family affaiis in oidei to 
give her the needed help. 

Basic relationships of f.ithei and child aie indicated by 
such comments as.—“At Eastci the boys (iS, 13,0) gave 
me (fathei) a watch They had saved then money and not 
even their mothei knew it” “I (step-fathci) never wore a 
tic clavsp but when that hoy (15) gave me one I couldn’t wait 
to weal It” “I (step-father) iievei saw a nicer boy. (10) 
He kisses us both good night and it means a lot foi it was 
two ycais before he gave me any voluntaiy affection ” “The 
childien (mothei speaking) think then father is invincible 
because he is a policeman but he tells them he could he put 
into jail, too ” And the father added, “ft gives me some¬ 
thing to live up to for I can’t fail them ’’ 

Mother-child ielationships yield statements showing sim¬ 
ilarly close feeling and tell of many incidents typified by— 
“He (14) saved his money and suiprised me with a coi- 
sage for Eastei That was one wondeiful coisage ’ 

Subiect’s 1 elationships with siblings aie described as 
ranging fiom “rivaliy foi father’s attention and more 
competition than we like to see” to looks to his bi other 
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(20) as he would to a yovmg tathci ” Siblings are said to 
“tease each other but stick together”, “spat when together 
but miss each other when apait” and “get along fine” 
Preparation foi advent of sibling is mentioned in many ac¬ 
counts as being the occasion foi the first sex infoimation 
which both then and under other conditions is freely given. 

Attitude tozmrd the child Running thiough the com¬ 
ments explanatory of practices there has emerged some¬ 
times dearly, sometimes dimly the attitudes giving rise to 
the practice Purposely this was left with the piactice to 
which it refeired, leaving foi this lattei giotiping only 
those so gene) ally stated as to iclale to all pi actices of wliat- 
evei sort These appaiently reveal the songht-foi basic 
reason for the good adjustment of these childien. 

Parents speak of then love and affection for the child 
thus —“We love them and they know it” “We are never 
too busy to show affection ” “Love and affection is the most 
important part of family life and we never fail to show it ” 
“Love is the most impoi tant part of our family life and with 
it we smile our way thiough eveiything ” “We think chil¬ 
dren must be loved and know it, it is the best thing we can 
do for them,” 

They speak of making the child feel ivanted “He (18) 
has always known he Avas ‘our boy' and greatly beloved ” 
“You have to let children know they are wanted or they 
turn mean We suie let him (12) know it” “We have 
always told her how happy we ai e to have hei (17) and she 
still loves the stoiy of how her fathei’s headache the day 
she was born disappeaied when he saw hei ” 

They speak of appreciation, trust, confidence “He’s such 
fun, he’s a real pal ” “He has never failed us and I know 
he won’t.” “We are so proud of her and we tell her so many 
many times,” “We would trust hei anywhere ” 

Added to these sometimes spoken, sometimes inipliecl, is 
respect for the child as a person and willingness to let him 
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be an individual Willingness and gladness to be paients 
and to lake the i esponsibihties of parents is so tinifoimly 
expressed or implied as to appear significant And reveal¬ 
ing deep feeling aie such comments as —“My father never 
had time for us, he was always too tired I want my boys 
to have what I missed and I am doing my best.” “I buy 
the house for him, I work for him, I got nothing, not even 
love from my father and I want him to have it all, liut I 
can’t kiss him now only when he’s asleep, he’s growing up 
so ” “Neither one of iis had love and we want him to have 
what we missed ” 

In these attitudes towai d the child and in the basic family 
unity glowing out of them seem to he the only common 
denominator to be found m the accounts of the family life 
of the 158 well adjusted children of this study 

CONCLUSION 

Practices stand oft, sharply defined by their variations, 
as only procedures, techniques or ways of doing No one 
procedure, no gioiip of techniques can be reliably desig¬ 
nated as the one way by which the good adjustment of these 
chiklien was achieved since good adjustment allegedly le- 
sulted from them all Family relationships stand out as 
weaving togethci into family patteins the practices, pro- 
ccclure.s, and techniques desci ibed—^weaving them into pat¬ 
terns so divcisified that not in the pattern itself can be 
found the cause of good adjustment since it conics fioin 
them all The attitudes tow aid the child seemingly become, 
then, for these 158 cbikben the cxplanaloiy factor—love 
and affection, being wanted, being appieciatcd, trusted, be¬ 
ing accepted as a person, being looked upon with lespect 
as an individual 

Many null find m this conclusion confirmation of opinions 
long held and fiequently expiesscd Many will feel tliat the 
majoi coiiti ibutioii of the study lies in the support U offers 
to such opinion Many will propeily wish to have these 
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findings tested foi validity thiough similai studies with 
other groups Some may wish that in this repoit fuller 
poi trayal of practices and pi ocedtircs might have been given 
in the family setting in which they occurred Some may 
wish that implications in the diversified family patterns of 
necessity piesented hcie only in fragmentary foim might 
be followed up with presentation of those patterns m their 
entirety. Some may wish that the paients as people might 
have been pictured in ielation to the family pattern. Some 
may wish foi furthei infoimation about the childien them¬ 
selves, their achievements, theii ways of meeting their prob¬ 
lems. Some may look for pets in the family picture They 
ai e thei e Some may wish foi comment on the relationships 
with relatives outside the home They, too, ai c Ihei e Some 
may 'wish that the technique of the inteiview might have 
had fuller tieatment. Some may regiet omission of the 
mteiviewers’ comments. AU of this is in the accounts but 
must await a later and fuller report for presentation 

POST-WAR CRISIS IN FRENCH 
TEACHER TRAINING 

Eric M. Steel 

In most countries the present shortage of teachers, par¬ 
ticularly elementaiy teachers, is acute, m France it is alarm¬ 
ing. An unprecedented increase in the birth rate which 
already has made, and will continue to make, moi e teachers 
necessary than ever bcfoie, has occuried at a time when 
young people, especially young men, are contemplating a 
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career in education with an unpi ecedented lack of enthu¬ 
siasm Admission to the ecoles normales (training colleges 
for elementary teachers) has always been deteimined by 
competitive examination, and the number of candidates has 
always been seveial fold the number of vacancies Today 
the situation is leversed Not only aie candidates much 
less numciotis than vacancies, but the academic lecord of 
many is so iiifei lor that they have to be i ejected by an edu¬ 
cational system which, despite the critical shoitage, still 
refuses to sacrifice quality to quantity. In 1939, 15,901 
candidates presented themselves, of whom 2,8,38 were ac¬ 
cepted, in 1946, out of 4900 candidates all of whom could 
liave been used had they shown sufficient promise, only 
2417 were judged worthy of admission to a tiaining college 
In 1947 the Ecole Normale of Paris, whose favored posi¬ 
tion has always enabled it to handpick its students, could 
find only twenty^six satisfactoiy candidates for 120 vacan¬ 
cies In the provincial ecoles normales the em ollmcnt prob¬ 
lem has been still moie seiious Some of these have been 
unable to attract a single candidate and aie consequently 
functioning today with a meie score of students 

The causes for this universal reluctance to consider ele¬ 
mentary teaching as a career are by no means obscure It 
IS indeed generally admitted that the intelligent young 
Frenchman of fifteen oi sixteen can readily advance a num¬ 
ber of excellent leasons for nof wanting to become a 
teacher 

The most obvious, of course, is that the elementaly 
teacher in Fiance, as m many othei countries, is notonous- 
ly underpaid In pi e^war years thei e was no dcai th of can¬ 
didates for the pi olession, pai tly because then the teachei 
earned at least a living wage—mainly because education 
oflfeied important advantages with which industry and com- 
inei ce could not then compete. Only the teachei enjoyed a 
two-month paid vacation, a pension, a tlncc-inonth leave 
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of absence at full pay fo\ sickness or disability. Today the 
industiial worker, in addition to being better paid than the 
teachei, is also granted a three or four-week vacation with 
pay, and benefits from a system of social security which 
provides both for accident and old age 
Immediately aftei the war, too, the line of commerce 
was wellnigh ii resistible The dearth of consumer goods 
was such that anyone with anything to sell on the legitimate 
as well as on the black maiket could fill his pockets with 
easy money Even at the present time, when a recession has 
begun to daiken the commeicial hoiizon, it can safely be 
assumed that the young men who make a business of induc¬ 
ing Ameiican touiists to part with their dollars at twenty 
points below the official black market quotation are making 
a better living than those who aftei foni laborious years of 
study have qualified foi the teacher’s pittance 
Another argument against a careci in education cur¬ 
rently being advanced by young men is that the equality of 
salary and of opportunity for promotion for men and 
women makes teaching much less attractive for the former 
than before the wai. Then, an elemental y teacher could 
support a wife and family after a fashion Now, thanks 
to an inci ease in the cost of living with which the iiici ease 
in salaries has hopelessly failed to keep pace (salaries have 
gone up fifteen-fold, essential commodities thiity, forty, 
and fifty-fold) a male teachei must choose between celibacy 
and marriage with a woman both willing and able to earn 
her own living 

The destruction wrought by the war in certain i egions 
has further tempeied the enthusiasm of prospective teach¬ 
ers In Normandy, foi example, 4900 classrooms were de- 
sti oyed and 6000 damaged, with the result that even today 
thousands of children (and hundreds of teachei s) are con¬ 
demned to swelter in summer and shiver in winter in make¬ 
shift buildings. Not infiequently a teachei whose home 
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has been spared has been obliged to make a bedroom or 
kitchen serve as an impi ovised classroom In most districts 
untouched by the war lack of funds has allowed schools and 
teachers’ i esidences alike to sink into a state of dilapidation 
to which only those fired by genuine missionaiy fervor can 
remain indifferent 

To these material deterrents must be added the spiiitual 
one resulting from the loss of piestige which the ruial 
school teacher has suffered in recent years Time was when 
he and the cuie enjoyed a i espect due to then being the only 
men in the community with any pielensions to leaining. 
Today cinema and radio have lendeied the intellectual sta¬ 
ture of both much less imposing Also, the schoolman’s 
prestige was due in great part to the fact that he geuei ally 
settled down for life m the community to which he was 
appointed. Today the total inadequacy of salaries in the 
poorer disti icts has compelled the teacher to kecji shopping 
for a better position, thus forfeiting the affection and es¬ 
teem which only long years of service in a community can 
awaken in its inhabitants. In addition, the topsy-turvydom 
of the post-war French economy has bred a tiansfcr of 
respect among rural and city Frenchmen alike from the 
man with an education to the man with money. In pre-war 
times money meant a larger or a smaller share of material 
comforts Today it often sjiells the difference between eat¬ 
ing and starving Money therefoie counts as it has nevei 
counted before, and so the post-vvai moneyed anslorracy 
in Fiance, the B O.F. (butter, egg, and cheese man) are 
today the objects of the envy and admiration with which 
piovincial school teacheis used to be consideied 

M 

Even if the Third Republic had sui vived tlie debacle, all 
these causes would be opeiating today to discourage the 
would-be teacher Its dissolution in 1940 made matters 
worse. Indeed, the most charitable statement that can be 
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made about the educational measiucs of the Petain regime 
is that tlicy failed notably to make a career in elementary 
teaching moic attiactive. The ccoles nonnales, stocked 
and staired by chiMien of the people, had long and jiustly 
been legarded as niusciies of democratic ideals When 
Petain, in his fumbling attempt to “regenerate'’ Fi ance, 
decided that dcmoctacy was at the loot of Fiench deca¬ 
dence, he natinally abolished them and set up in theii place 
a system of legional Institutions of Piofessional Training 
offering a year’s comse instead of the Com -year cui i iculum 
of the ccole normale. 

To qualify for elementary teaching under the Petain 
government, a young man had to attend the lycee foi thiee 
yeais of geneial education, graduating thence with the 
baccalaureate degree Petain speciously justified this “re- 
foim” by contending that it would biing the futuie elemen¬ 
tal y teacher into school contact with the future doctor, law¬ 
yer, diplomat, and business man, and so deal a smashing 
blow at class-consciousness in Fiance The lycee, however, 
being in fact an institution foi the elite, is chaiactcrized 
by conservative, if not reactionaiy tendencies, and Petain’s 
purpose was not so much to laise the social status of the 
sons of the proletariat as to pi event the upsiu ge of radical 
ideas which generally lesulted from their foui-ycai asso¬ 
ciation ill the teachei.s’ colleges To fuither destioy the 
cspiit de coips of the normahens, those “black hussars of 
the Republic’’, the Petain ministry decieed that even m 
their single year of piofessional education, they would be 
trained, not together, but m shifts While a third wete 
engaged in a three months’ course in methods, anothei third 
were assigned to practice-teaching, and the final thud were 
allocated to schools of technology and agiicultme What- 
evei incidental merits may be detected in this plan to pre¬ 
vent the dissemination of “subveisive” ideas, one egregious 
weakness conveiLcd it into an educational monstrosity: At 
least one thiid of all teacheis in training were assigned to 
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piactice-teaching without having pieviously benehtccl fiom 
an hour’s instruction in how to teach • 

The extent ot Petain’s success in killing the democratic 
spirit 111 the elemental y is dubious Some at least of the 
new Institutions foi Professional Tiaining, notably the one 
in Pai is, kept the old espi it de corps alive by quietly sal>o- 
taging the shift system What is beyond a doubt is that 
Petaiii did achieve a result foi which he was piesumably 
not striving By abolishing the teacheis’ colleges, he in¬ 
directly undeimined the prestige of elementaly teaching 
Also, by making a threc-yeai spell at the lycce mandatory, 
he diverted into othei channels young men who, if the 
ccolc nonnale had still been available, 'would probalily have 
turned to teaching Not only has tuition in the leachcis’ 
colleges been tiaditionally fiee, but books, boaid and loom, 
incidentals, and in some schools even clothing hav'c been 
furnished by the state. In the lycee, howevei, tuition alone 
is flee Consequently paients who could have afforded a 
noi mal school education for their sons balked at the expense 
of the lycee, and sent them instead into minor positions in 
industiy and commerce, where they were forever lost to 
teaching Besides, of those prospective elemental y teachei s 
whose family finances permitted three years at the lycee 
not a lew changed their minds while tlieie, and, equipped 
with the baccalaureate degiee, opted for piofessions social¬ 
ly and economically moi e attractive 

III 

The ministi les of education of the Fourtli Republic have 
thus been confronted with a crisis which the social and eco¬ 
nomic chaos 1 esulting from the 'war lendeied inevitable, 
but which the lefoims of then anli-democi atic picde- 
cessoi s did much to aggravate 

The first post-war measure was natmally to restoie the 
ccoles noi males and to reorganize them in such a way as to 
make them moie atti active to young Fienchmcn The 
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Petaiti-mspired ruling that the elementary teachci must 
possess the baccalaui eate has been retaniecl It would be 
moie leasonable, however, to considei this degree as a re¬ 
ward rather than as a i cquii ement To cat n It, the student 
tcachci is faced with no haidei oi longer preparation than 
his pre-war com sc demanded, and having earned it, he en¬ 
joys not only a social piestige which he was pieviously 
denied, but also the right to embrace any of the liberal pt o- 
fessions, to which the baccalaureate is still the indispensa¬ 
ble entrance requirement Tiuc — because of their new 
eligibility for othei fields, moie noinial school students 
abandon elementary teaching today than bcfoie the war 
The awai ding of the degree has nonetheless so fai proved 
more efficacious as a di awing cai cl than a decoy 

To bring in students at vaiious periods in their school 
careei, two categories are now entitled to admission instead 
of the original one: 1 those who have alieady received 
their baccalaureate at the lycee or the college 2. those 
‘who have still two years to go before qualifying for this 
degree. The formei attend the ecole nonnalc foi a two-yeai 
period devoted exclusively to piofessional training; the 
latter attend foi four years, dui ing the fii st two of which 
they complete the requiiements foi the baccalaureate 
Actually today there exists a semi-official thud category 
consisting of those for whom the degree is still Lhtee years 
distant. Tliese aie required to take only one year of pro¬ 
fessional training Thus at piesent, foi the same teaching 
certificate two years of preparation aie demanded of some, 
of others, only one. The French, who have always had a 
hoiror of anomalies, are determined not to allow this one, 
born of the urgent need for teachers, to survive One of 
the first measures taken as soon as the shortage becomes 
somewhat less critical will undoubtedly be to require all 
qualified Instiuctors to take a two-year course m the theory 
and practice of pedagogy. It is charactei istic, however, 
of French educational administration, which has always in- 
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sisted on the high cultural standard of teachers, that if 
coi nei s have to be cut, the profeSvSional com sc rather than 
the peiiod of pi e-professiona! academic studies is the one 
to be curtailed 

A certain relaxation of the requiieiueiits for admission 
to the new teachers’ colleges should be interpreted less as a 
concession to the teacher shortage than as recognition of 
the inevitably lower potentiality of the post-war student 
Young men who have lived for five yeais in uiiheated 
homes, who have barely suivived on an inadequate diet, 
who have missed classes because of sickness, and who have 
frequently come to school aftex having spent part of the 
night 111 air-raid shelters have obviously been incapable of 
the same perfoimance as students educated under normal 
conditions But such indulgence as the examineis have 
displayed must by no means be considered as a vii tual open¬ 
ing of the gates of the teachers’ colleges to all comers Tlie 
twenty-six candidates accepted in 1947 by the Ec ole Nor- 
male of Pans were cei tamly not all up to pre-wai standards 
but the significant fact is that m that year, in spite of a 
crying need for elemental y teachers, more than 100 appli¬ 
cants weie turned away France has long been proud of 
the intellectual and piofessional capacity of her "black 
hussars”, and intends to remain so The Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, therefore, instead of gi anting certificates to medio- 
cie candidates, prefeis to staff the schools with temporary 
teachers rushed through a three-month tiaining couise, 
but denied the badge of distinction and the privileges of 
tenure, proniotion, and pension awai ded only to graduates 
of the ccoles not males 

To some this insistence on slandai ds, "come hell or high 
ivater,” appeals quixotic; to others it seems at least as 
intelligent a way of coping with the teacher shortage as 
cramming the colleges with all who can be inveigled into 
them, while the subject of the capacity of the candidates is 
by common consent avoided 
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An ingenious solution of the pioblem lesulting from 
the insistence of the Ministry of Education on a four-year 
comse and the reluctance of students to remain without 
income throughout that time has been to offer a salaiy for 
the final year at the ecole normale. Its amount is modest, 
but It does pel mit the careful student, after paying all Ins 
expenses, to start off on his professional career with a nest 
egg of some 75,000 francs ($230) It seems pi obable, too, 
that the cunent demand foi a salary foi both years of 
teachei tiainmg will shoitly be acceded to 

Another step in the light diiection has been the reclass¬ 
ing of all qualified in-seivice teachers. Although their 
request to be placed on the same basis as aimy officeis 
with salaries langing from that of a second lieutenant to 
that of a majoi has not yet been gi anted, salaries have been 
laised as of January 1, 1049, to a minimum of 191,000 and 
a maximum of 438,000 francs (plus modest living quar¬ 
tets) for those who ultimately become piincipals of a ten- 
loom elementary school. As we have seen, however, their 
pre-war real wage, instead of being increased, has been 
sharply cut, and theii present plight may be realized by 
simply converting these sums into dollars (590 and 1350) 
and bearing in mind that food and clothing in France today 
are as expensive as in most parts of the United Slates 
Sundry pioposais have also been mooted to lighten the 
bill den of the iiiial teacher, who has served his community 
in as many ways as his Ameiican coiinteipart (leaching 
Sunday school alone excepted) and who in addition has 
functioned as secretary to the village mayor His partici¬ 
pation in local administration has been considered advan¬ 
tageous to the cause of education, and the Ministry has 
hitherto been reluctant to lelieve him of this extra chore. 
Kecently the suggestion has been made that the teachei 
be granted an assistant to take over his civic duties. In 
view of the current shortage of both teachers and funds, 
however, it is difficult to foresee how or when this plan. 
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even if approved, could be put into effect. 

To laise the prestige of the elementary teachei and at 
tlie same time impiove his chances of piomotion, it has 
been further suggested that the ceitificate awaided him 
on the completion of his two-year professional course at 
the ecole normale be accepted as part credit towaids a 
higher degree, the licence, hithei to the prerogative only of 
the secondary teacher and the person prepaiing to enter 
one of the libeial professions. 

It may be safely said that every method employed in 
America to induce young men to entei elementary teaching 
has been adopted in France—with two exceptions, Fiist— 
no attempt has been made to woi k out a single-salai y scale 
for elementary and secondary teachci s, noi at e the formei 
likely to make any such demand as long as at least two 
more years of study punctuated by stiff competitive exam¬ 
inations are required of the latter. Second—no vigoious 
propaganda has been made by the teachers’ colleges in the 
French equivalents of the American high school It is pos¬ 
sible, the authorities admit, that a few mote students might 
turn annually to teaching if attractive brochures weie 
placed in the hands of the eligible, if films poi fraying the 
joys of teacher ti anting weie shown in the high schools, 
if a faculty member were lelieved of all duties and allowed 
to concentrate on promoting sound public relations But 
when reproached with lack of enterprise in this direction, 
officials at the Ministry gloomily point out that life in a 
Flench teachei s’ college is undoubtedly somewhat moie 
austei e than life m an Amei ican one, that the young French¬ 
man is perhaps less susceptible to the appeal of advei tising 
than the young American, and most impoitant of all—that 
absolutely no funds are available foi such a campaign 
Lack of money, they all agree, is the loot of the present 
evil Other factois may be held paitly lesponsible foi the 
lukewarm attitude of the post-war student towaids ele¬ 
mentary teaching, but if the teacher were oFeied a salary 
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IMiTinilting him to live like a professional man, the short¬ 
age would soon be over. This does not mean that the young 
Fienchman of today is nicicenaiy, or that, as one (and 
only one) conliibutoi to the professional journals has sug- 
gested, a substantial salary laisc would serve merely to 
attract young people without ideals. Many high .school 
students would like to teach school but feel they simply can¬ 
not afford to Nor are they going to be lured into the pro¬ 
fession by after-dinner speeches by public officials and 
inspired utteiances of the Picsidcnt of the Republic, who 
periodically leminds them that their countiy needs theii 
services in the educational vineyaid. Idealism is not dead 
in France, though it is somewhat less lobust than in pre¬ 
war days. Many feel the common man has already given 
his countiy as much as it has any light to expect. For 
Fiance’s sake he has languished five years in Geiman 
prison camps In response to patiiotic appeals he has lent 
his savings to the government, to be repaid in worthless 
paper Only those who tempered idealism with prudence 
are financially equipped today for loading the good life The 
lest are perforce engaged m a scramble for daily bread. 

The potential teacher’s sales resistance is Eiuther stiff¬ 
ened by the conviction that the g'overnment, despite the 
many claims on public money, could do more for eclucation 
if It genuinely wanted to. While 6 per cent of the national 
income is allocated to the schools, between 30 and 40 per 
cent goes for arms to fight the “three days’ war”, which 
is as long as the French military machine is expected to 
be able to resist possible attack from the cast 

As long as young men feel they must choose a career 
lhat will offer them a livelihood, they will avoid teaching 
Since they are likely to continue to feel thus, and since it 
vs improbable that the government ■will shortly see its way 
to meet their modest demands, the teacher shortage is a 
pioblem with which, as one writer has observed, successive 
mmisti les of education will have to Wrestle throughout the 
predictable fviture 

Dr Erie M Steel is Professor of English at the State Teachers Colleec, 
Brockport, New York 



PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN OCCUPIED JAPAN 
(AS SEEN BY 69 JAPANESE EDUCATORS) 

Ellis Ford Hartford 

Iniroducfron 

Some justification must be ofteied for the appearance of 
still another ai tide upon the problems of education in the 
New Japan The Education Index lists no less than t\^onty- 
three articles, two pamphlets and two books winch liave 
appeared on the subject within the past two and one-half 
years Furthermore, the authors of sevei al books on recent 
and contcmpoi ary developments in Japan have tj calcd edu¬ 
cation along- with other aspects of the nation’s leconstuic- 
tion. Consequently, it would appeal that anything furthci 
upon this subject must possess incut, it must eithei be 
an excellent tieatment or utilize a diffeient appioach and 
since no claim can be made for the former distinction, the 
latter must suffice 

Seriously, the following biief treatment is diffeient inas¬ 
much as the content is based upon the results of a survey 
of the opinions of sixty-nine Japanese piofessors who hold 
positions in institutions of teacher education m Japan. The 
wi iter had the unusual pi ivilege of teaching in the second 
Institute of Educational Leadership in Tokyo during the 
late winter and spiing of 1949 Eighty-threc piofessois 
fiom Japanese teachei tiaining institutions weie numlieiec! 
among the participants of the Institute This group of 
professional educators was asked to submit lists of “the 
most important problems which affect education m Japan” 
and the following summary is the lesult of that survey A 
total of 140 items were listed by the 69 respondents, slightly 
more than an average of two for each list One list in¬ 
cluded eight problems and another included five, but the 
vast majority named only one or two items Since no iii- 
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stiuctions or illustrations wcie used m making the request, 
it is felt that the rcs[ionses weie relatively free and that 
they lepiesented the thinking of the individuals in the 
group The problems named comprise a broad range of 
areas, but it is obvious that they affect Japanese education 
either diiectly or incliieclly. No efioit has been made to 
edit or change the statement of the icspondents m any 
way; howevei, foi the sake of brevity and claiity, it has 
been necessaiy to group items which arc clcaily related into 
several broad categories which we may call problem areas 
The items most fiequcntly mentioned bung into relief 
thiee impoitant pioblem aieas in Japanese education. The 
threat of Communism in the stmggling young parhamen- 
taiy demociacy of Japan is clearly viewed as a serious prob¬ 
lem by teacher educators Twenty-one statements listed 
this problem in some form or other. Hence, our first prob¬ 
lem area Democracy vs Communism The second largest 
problem area was indicated by eighteen responses which 
may be gi ouped together under the convenient ti tic Teach er 
Selection and Education A strong third position was 
awarded to the perennial problem of adequate financial sup- 
poit for the schools; this we have designated as’ Ftnancial 
Support for Education. These and other pioblem areas 
have been piesented in the oidei of their acknowledged 
impoi tance 

Democracy vs Communism 

This large problem area, mentioned m some foim by 21 
respondents, clearly ranked high in the thoughts of Japanese 
educators This concern was fuither evidenced by the num- 
bei of questions which weie raised by the paiticipants in 
the Institute for Educational Leadership sessions and by 
boaid members, superintendents, teacher consultants (su- 
peivisors), and teachers in conferences and meetings in 
nine prefectures Regal dless of valid questions about the 
gravity and/or appropriatenes,s of the concern over this 
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problem, it is clear that such apprehension exists in Jap¬ 
anese educational circles The wiiter is well aware of the 
oft-noted views of other wi iters upon contempoi ary Japan; 
some view the basic issue as between a weak, superficial 
machinei'y of democratic political action and the possible 
letuin to powei of the high-handed reactionary cliques 
which foimerly dominated most aspects of Japanese life; 
others will question the issues as slated since democi acy has 
yet to become the way of life in Japan Tuith theic un¬ 
doubtedly IS m each of these views, but the fact leinains 
that no other problem was so frequently mentioned by the 
Japanese teacher educators we contacted These Icadeis 
appeared to have an informed view tovvaid the question 
They recognized that much of the so-called Communist 
strength might possibly be of the “protest” vatieLy against 
intolerable conditions of housing, unemployment, and want 
For example, it was in Osaka, a city which took a tci i ific 
beating fiom our B-29’s, which lacks housing, employment 
for thousands of foiiner employees of shipping films, and 
wheie many teacheis live with their families by night in 
the veiy classiooins where “Papa-san” must teach tomor- 
low, that the Communist vote was largest in the last elec¬ 
tion. These men know that i epression is not the aiiswei, 
but they are concerned about democratic ways and means 
of dealing with the problems of Communist infiltration 
111 the teacheis’ unions and then use of classioom teaching 
situations to indoctrinate the youth Viewed from these 
considerations, theii concern about this problem appealed 
valid 

Teacher Selection and Education 

The sLiong concern about this problem area by a gioup 
of teacher educatois was to be expected Theie was appre¬ 
hension about the current shortage of teacheis, particu¬ 
larly foi the elemental y schools, but even moie for the piob- 
lems of lecriuting and selecting the capable youth needed 
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as teachers. Formeily, in the “mid-thirties”, the normal 
.schools admitted only a fiaction of the applicants, today, 
only a few are scieened out, and the facilities of teacher 
education institutions are not crowded The best students 
do not enter teaching in sufficient numbers Theie were 
also a number of references to the poor quality of teachers 
who lack permanent credentials. The most typical state¬ 
ment one could select would read something like this’ “Our 
big problem is to select and educate capable teachers (for 
all levels) who can improve and promote successfully the 
democratization of Japan ” 

Discussion about the best plan foi educating the numbei 
of teachcis Japan will need was an cvei-present concern of 
the professors Both short and long term pi ograms at pre- 
and in-service levels were considered in the light of the 
teachei shoitage 

Financial Support for Education 

Discussion of educational finance was vciy much in evi¬ 
dence m the spring of 1949 The Dodge mission was at 
woik upon its program of “austerity” which became Occu¬ 
pation policy, and later, the basis of budget legislation by 
the national Diet Education fared none too well m this 
budget, a phenomenon not unknown in American ciicles 
The failure to provide financial support for the new system 
of Japanese schools was particulai ly damaging at the time 
Increases had been leqtiesled to provide for the additional 
yeai of compulsory education required by basic school legis¬ 
lation, the construction of desperately needed school build- 
iug’s, the in-seivice education program for the Japanese 
equivalent of “emergency teachers”, and other worthy ob¬ 
jectives, to say nothing of the need to supplement .salaries 
of teacheis and piofessors whose annual carnmgs would 
not suffice to keep an Ainei ican in cigarettes and i ending 
matter American advisers at the top level, and education 
officers of the military government teams at the prefectural 
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levels, had urged the new boards of education and supei in- 
tendents to prepare to meet these needs Consequently, the 
impact of the “austeiity” piograin was especially notice¬ 
able, and it was obviously a niajoi concern of the teacher 
educators at the time of our requests for lists of problems. 

It should be noted that many boards of education and 
siipei intendents made intelligent and sticcessf li1 clToi ts to 
revise and ti im their proposed budgets to meet the antici¬ 
pated income under current national and prefcctuia) legis¬ 
lation A tiadilional budget item fot “Entei laiument’’ was 
most commonly affected by the budget slashes. 

Most statements refen od to the “lack of adequate ftnan- 
cial support”; seveial noted that legislation icquiimg the 
maintenance of nine years of compulsory school could hardly 
be implemented unless sufficient school levenues weie foith- 
coming Another common statement noted the need to le- 
place war-destroyed and damaged buildings, and to provide 
equipment for the new secondary school piogiams Men¬ 
tion of low or insufficient salaiies for educational peisonncl 
has been included m another problem area 

Philosophy of Education 

Many scattered statements which were i eceived appeared 
to be comprehended under the above heading. These re¬ 
ferred to the need to examine and deterininc the “tiue aim 
of education”, for the development of “foundations of edu¬ 
cation” aspects of teacher education, the t elation of the 
new education to the reconsti uction of the pohtical-eco- 
nomic-social structure of Japan, whethci Japanese educa¬ 
tion should be based upon idealistic or pi agmatic assump¬ 
tions and other questions This keen inteicst of Japanese 
teacher educators in philosophy is not surprising in view 
of the traditional emphasis upon philosophy in univeisity 
curricula It should also be noted that sociology havS been 
conspicuously absent m programs of teaclier education in 
that country. 
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Needed Buildings and Equipment' 

Closely 1 elated to the pioblcm of inadequate school sup¬ 
port was the need foi additional buildings and equipment. 
Many school buildings wete buined and destioyed during 
the wai, and otheis weie seriously damaged One cannot 
Yisit a large city (except Kyoto) without seeing visual evi¬ 
dence of this—windows boarded up in place of 'window 
panes, tempoiaiy props to suppoit buildings, gaping holes 
in roofs and walls, and flimsy, clumsy repaii s which should 
be 1 eplaced. In addition to the need to replace lost buildings, 
and equipment, there is the problem of providing adequate 
facilities for the extended progiam of schooling (9 yeais 
compulsory) and the 3 yeais of fiee education beyond that 
point Finally, the undiminished birth rate of the nation 
means continued piessuie upon the school in years ahead 
Already many schools ate being used foi two shifts of chil¬ 
dren daily. Cei tainly, concei n for the needed buildings and 
equipment appealed to be justified. 

In-Service Education of Teachers 

Considerable attention has been given by both Japanese 
leaders and Amci ican advisers to the need for developing 
programs of in-service education for the large number of 
inadequately-qualified teachers Each teacher education in¬ 
stitution has been urged to formulate programs in coopera¬ 
tion with prefectural education authorities Obseivation 
of the work and discussions of several sub-committees of 
IFEL participants indicated an active interest in developing 
such plans for the teacher education institutions as a con¬ 
tinuing function. It was recognized that Japan will have 
inadequately-educated teachers for many yeais and that 
eflfoit to assist with in-seivlce education programs 'will be 
necessai y for a long time. 

Vocational Education and Guidance 

The changes in secondary education, particularly at the 
senior high school level, have brought to the fore the need 
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for adequate piogiams of guidance and counseling and of 
vocational education The Shinset Koto Gakko (new upper 
secondary school) piogiam wisely admits both full and 
part-time pupils to a compiehensive curiiculum Vocational 
education is to have equal status with the time-honored 
Chinese classics (the Latin of Japanese secondaiy educa¬ 
tion), Japanese history, mathematics, and foreign lan¬ 
guages Moieovei, the vocational education offerings have 
been related to the prevailing occupational oppoi tumties 
of the aiea This has resulted in subjects related to fishing 
in schools of coastal villages on the Sea of Japan, in stiess 
upon seiiculture in central paits of Honshu, emphasis upon 
skilled tiadcs, etc, in industrial cities and the like. All this 
is novel to the educational leadership of Japan, and the 
teachei ediicatoi s share a general concern about the success¬ 
ful launching and opeiation of the comprehensive upper 
secondary school piogiam 

Organization of New Education 

A clear-cut problem of genuine concern to many Japanese 
educational leaders may be cited m the need to establish and 
maintain the new educational system Japan is now fully 
committed by legislation to promote the 6-3-3-4 plan of 
organization. The new set-up compiises an elemental y 
school of 6 years (compulsoiy) Shogakko, a lowei secoiid- 
aiy school of 3 years (compulsoiy) Chugakko, an upper 
secondary school of 3 ycais (open to all but not compul¬ 
sory) Koto Gakko, and a new 4-year program foi colleges 
and universities in place of the ti adilional 3-year cm ric- 
ulum These fundamental changes present many ciitical 
pioblems of financial support, of buildings and equipment, 
of 1 e-ediication of teachers, and new concei ns for adinmis- 
tiation, adequate supervision, insti iictional materials and 
the like One illustiation will suffice In confeiences with 
Japanese school people a fi eqitent question was "How can 
a schedule be made for the new Koto Gakko piogiam^" 
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Educational Administration 

Two f>eneicil qucsLioiis propcily fall into tins catej^oiy 
Thei e was valid concei ii about the lack of qualilicd aclmnns- 
liators to lead in the establishment and efficient operation 
of new schools Likewise, theic are few Japanese who have 
had any oppoitunity to understand the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of membeis of boards of education It should be 
noted that a twelve weeks’ session in IFEL is the only 
tiaimng which supenutendents have been p^iven and hoard 
nicmbcis have had only brief cnnfeienccs of one to thiee 
days plus the advice of education office! s attached to the 
Military Government teams 

Ill spite of these handicaps, it is possible to find some 
evidence that the newly-elected boards and supei intcndciits 
have made encouraging progress in identifying and dis¬ 
cussing the problems which must be solved The writer’s 
experience in holding’ conferences foi the boaid mcmbeis 
and administiatois is the basis for this statement As a 
lesiilt of these contacts theic appealed to be grounds for 
hope of 1 eal pi ogi ess as the boai ds and administi atot s gain 
confidence by leasonable success in dealing with problems 
of educational administration Much depends, of course, 
upon the availability of sympathetic and capable educational 
advisers on Military Goveinnient teams There these weie 
present, the situation appeared promising, convciscly, the 
most discouiaging situations were those wlicie Occupation 
authorities utilized methods which were more dictatorial 
than demociatic It was this observer’s opinion that it 
would be better to have no adviser at all than to have one 
whose activities and attitudes defeat the basic puipose of 
both the new constitution of Japan and Occupation policy, 
namely, growth toward the democratization of Japan 

Curriculum Development 

Six statements i elated to the importance of woik upon 
the needed new or leconstructed cuiiicula for Japanese 
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schools. Need for relating the instructional programs to 
community life was emphasized, and theie was consideiahle 
evidence that American books on cuiriculum development 
have influenced the thinking of Japanese educators For 
example, such teims as "areas of living" and "The Vir¬ 
ginia Plan" were frequently encoiintei ed Indeed, it is possi¬ 
ble to report that one school has received lecogmtioii foi a 
new curriculum based upon the latter scheme (Kawaguchi, 
in Saitama piefectuie). 

Needed Research 

Functions of research and experimentation on the paiL 
of national and prefectnral agencies of education had not 
been recognized oi earned on to any important extent That 
very condition set the stage foi a mounting concei n about 
the place, functions, and uses of leseaich on the pait of 
school systems, institutions of teachei education, and othet 
agencies, for it is written in the school laws of Japan that 
each prefectnral board shall establish a dcpai tment of re¬ 
search This the boaids have done by official action But 
what does the department do? and how? even why? These 
questions weie vety much before the directois of these 
-departnieiits, and cei tain pi ofessors have been asked to 
advise and to help Certain specific areas of leseaicb needs 
were designated by tin ee pi ofessois (a) loiig-i ange btuches 
of vaiious aspects of education should be staitcd (c.g, on 
a scale comparable to the “Eight-year Study”), (b) co¬ 
operative studies of educational theoi y and problems should 
be undertaken by pi of essional gioups, institutions and 
school systems, etc., (c) the accumulation of adecpiate 
records of educational practices and ie,scaich should be 
initiated (m other words, an educational llteiature is 
needed) 

It was interesting to note that a number of educational 
groups have already been formed in Japan, notably among 
the participants in the first and second IFEL progiams 
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Teachers' Salaries 

Thiec lists of problems stressed the insiiffciably low iti- 
conie of teachei s as a baste pi obleni, and a mitnbci of otbeis 
nnplicd this point in comments upon school finance and 
economic conditions Two additional comments ielating to 
othei conditions affecting the teachers’ sccmity wcie con¬ 
cerned with tenme and with the gravity of the pioblcm of 
menial health of teacheis It should be noted that Japanese 
teachci s have a cei tain guarantee of temn e under the na¬ 
tional vSei'vice, but there have been many shifts m teaching 
assignments to dilTeient localities and to diflfeient levels 
of teaching. These shifts appear to be regaided almost as 
seriously as actual loss of a teaching po.sition, and this im- 
piession was stiengthened by the discussions m confei cnees 
with boards and superintendents of seven prefectiues 

Education tor Citizenship 

One aspect of the concern for adequate cun icula for 
Japan’s new schools related to effective education loi citi¬ 
zenship The teacher educatois recognized quite cleaily 
that demociatic political machiiieiy cannot be developed 
and operated without the necessary popular uuder slandmg 
and behavior How this is to be accomplished in poor 
schools, with inadequately tiained teachers normally lack¬ 
ing any but hasty "bookish” acquaintance with democracy, 
was a basic question in the minds of some. Stated bluntly, 
the problem did appear insuperable, however, rt was possi¬ 
ble to find here and there some examples of teachers who 
gave encoLii aging illusti attons of what can be done 

School Libraries 

Although this item was mentioned by only two pi o- 
fessors, theie is reason to believe several had it in mind in 
their comments upon equipment. Many American libra¬ 
rians will recognize tins item in its accustomed place at the 
end of the list. However, theie can be little doubt of the 
need to establish libraries ui Japanese schools; the writer 
saw only one library for elementary childien and that was 
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in the school attached to a well-known normal school. Even 
this “demonstration libiary” was sadly deficient in books 
and other media oidinanly found in libraries Heie, it 
may be noted again that Japan needs to develop a new 
literature if the piogram is to accomplish its objectives 

Miscellaneous Social Problems 

A culture in tiansition has more problems than can be 
isolated for independent study and solution Occupied 
Japan is no exception Many pioblcms which relate directly 
or indiiectly to education could have been mentioned by the 
teachei educators with whom we woiked In our sinvey, 
a lengthy list was submitted many of which may be recog¬ 
nized in other categories of this tepoit This section has 
been reserved for a list of nine items which may be tei ined 
conveniently as “miscellaneous” Here we found (a) low 
standaids of living, (b) need for education in homemakmg, 
(c) need for education in modern family living, (d) need 
to enlighten people about the new education, (e) youth 
problems including delinquency, and (f) difficulties of edu¬ 
cating Japanese women to their new legal status of equality 
Comment upon these problems would requiie inoie space 
than is available here, but it can be stated that these aie 
valid concerns of conscientious educators in the new Japan. 

Postscript' 

The foregoing presentation of some of the ctitical prob¬ 
lems facing Japanese education is in no sense exhaustive 
or conclusive. Obviously, their solution will lequiie sus¬ 
tained thought, the development of effective action pio- 
grams, and continued effort on the part of Japanese educa¬ 
tional leadership. Meanwhile, many ai tides and books will 
need to be wi itten and used If this brief ti eatment of the 
important problems as identified by a number of Japanese 
teachei educators serves to focus attention upon these 
needs, it will have served a useful purpose 

Dr Ellis Ford Hartford is Professor of Education in the University of 
Kentucky 



IMPLICATIONS OF VIEWS CONCERNING 
THE "TYPICAL" SCHOOL TEACHER 


Dorothy Rogers 


A list of twenty-one .icljeclives was 5 >>vcu to each of 
thiity-foiir elementaly school teadicis and to cighty-three 
collef»e students ptepann^ to Leach m elementary school 
Diiections wcie given to undeilinc any of the adjectives 
tliat the public might use in desciibing the typical school 
teacher Below aie given the list of adjectives, in oidei of 
frequency, as mentioned by students, hy teachers, and by 
the two groups combined The lists lepiesent descending 
oidei of fieqtiency, the adjective at the top of the list hav¬ 
ing been named most often The results for males and 
females were so much alike that separate lists aic not given 
for sex groups. 


Ranlc StvKlents 

1 * average in intelli¬ 

gence 

2 conventional 

3 self-reliant 

4 5 

4 5 cliccifiil 

6 dictatorial 

7 bossy 

8 dull 

9 happy 

10 Intel csting 

11 humble 

12 goody-goody 
13*5 gloomy 

13,5 snobbish 

15 courageous 

16 sad 

17 bnlliaiit 

18 unconventional 

19 selfish 

20 daring 

21 cowardly 


Rank Teachers 

1 * average ui intelli¬ 

gence 

2 conventional 

3 sclf-icllant 

4 bossy 

5 5 cheerful 
5 5 unselfish 
7 5 (hill 

7 5 diLtfitoi lal 
11 snobbish 
11 gloomy 
11 courageous 
11 sad 
11 humble 
5 inlcrcstiiig 
14 5 happy 

16 goodv-goodv 

17 5 scibsb 

17 5 cowardly 

19 uncoil vcntioua! 

20 5 brilliant 
20 5 daring 


Rank Total 

1 ' average m intelli¬ 

gence 

2 conventional 

3 self-reliant 

4 5 unselfish 
4 5 cheerful 

6 flictcitorial 

7 bossy 

8 dull 

9 happy 

10 lutciestmg 

11 luiinblc 

12 snobbish 

13 gloomy 

14 goody-goody 

15 courageous 

16 sad 

17 selfish 

18 5 biilhant 

18 5 unconventional 

20 daring 

21 cowardly 


In interpreting the table, one should remember that 
dipre might be some discrepancy between what the public 
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leally thinks of teacheis and what teacheis believe they 
think This difference is probably not gieat, because in¬ 
dividual teachers receive daily evidence, in their many and 
varied dealings with the public, of how people feel ahoul 
the teaching profession In addition, the teachers questioned 
agreed almost exactly with the students—who wei e fi esh- 
nien just beginning teachei tiaining 

Although one still might question the validity of seeking 
the public's opinion of teachers by asking teachers them¬ 
selves, there is an important icason foi such an appiotvch 
The moiale of teacheis, their self-iespecl, and the kind of 
schools they will maintain, depends to a great extent on 
what they believe people think of them 

Now let us examine the data in the foiegomg table to 
see what conclusions seem feasible, 

One notes that the first eight terms arc the same foi stu¬ 
dents, teachers, and total group, in almost exactly the same 
order One sees also that the last five teims on all lists 
are the same, in slightly different order The remaining 
eight terms in the center vaty somewhat more in exact 
order, but not one of them occuis m the first eight in any 
list, or in the lowest five 

From an analysis of specific adjectives, one may con¬ 
clude pretty positively that the aveiage student and teacher 
believe the public’s opinion of the pedagogue an unflattei- 
ing one Examine the particular adjectives named most 
often as being typical of teachers Chosen most often was 
“average m intelligence”, a not too flatteuug estimate of 
a group whose chief concei n is knowledge If the public 
actually feels that teacheis are ineiely average in intelli¬ 
gence, it IS guilty of underestimation The aveiage IQ of 
teachers, while not in the range of biilliance is well above 
the avei age for the general population 

Teacheis are labeled as conventional The question is 
Do school teachers actually desire to behave in a more con- 
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ventional fashion than oLhcis, or aic* thej' inciely held in 
reiiti amt by the moi cs of the community ^ The Icachci s who 
are enti listed with the task of passing on the most valued 
features of the cultiue aie lesented if then own behavioi 
is not an embodiment of accepted folkways and nioies. It 
is likely that the people who cntci the teaclim" piofessinn 
are a conscivative j>ioiii), because individualists fcai the 
regimentation iniiiosed on teachers. 

People aic thought to consider teachcis as .self-reliant 
Is the answei ineiely that tcacheis have to be sclf-ieliant^ 
They aie not “taken m" by the community oi consideied 
completely as one of thcmselces In addition, teachers must 
remain solvent, must look out sensibly foi their own aftairs, 
lest they incur the clisfavoi of the community Fuithci- 
more, as teachers aie looked on as a gtoup apait, then 
activities aic likely to he relatively self-sustaining 

Respondents to the qiicstionnaiic believed that teacheis 
ai e considered unselfish When sin i ounded daily by a lai ge 
gioup of youngsters, whose needs constantly demand satis¬ 
faction in a thousand diffcicnt -ways, teachcis are practi¬ 
cally compelled to become socially conscious As to their 
attitudes in civic affairs, tcacheis must, as servants of the 
community, at least be appaiently unselfish, giving of their 
time and money 

The wiiter is inclined to doubt that the cheerfulness 
which the public asci ibe to teachers goes vci y deep Prob¬ 
ably the cheerfulness is a part of the teacher’s stock m 
trade, a pai t of the classroom manner. Pei .sons who have 
to deal with the public to cam then daily bread learn to 
smile 

.Sixth, teachcis aie thought to be bossy oi dictatonal 
Until lecent years, teachers have been inevitably associated 
in people’s minds with the iigid disciiilme which had to 
be pieseivcd at any cost The stern discipline and the due 
means often used m its enfot cement did not mean that 
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teachei s wei e by nature sadistic, howevei. It was merely 
that, under the oldei philosophies o£ education, a teacher’s 
efficiency was measured largely in terms of how complete¬ 
ly she could preserve complete ordei and obtain unquestion¬ 
ing obedience 

The two adjectives supposed to be least typical of school 
teacheis are often consideied completely antithetical—that 
is, “cowardly” and “daring”. The “in-betweenness” im¬ 
plied in saying that teachers are neither cowardly nor dar¬ 
ing IS all part of the picture of the teacher as a middle of 
the road type 

The fact that teacheis are almost never desciibed as 
“brilliant”, “unconventional”, “sad”, oi “selfish”, has 
alieady been treated in the foregoing, when the oppo.sitcs 
of these terms were discussed. 

Now, what are the implications of this questionnaii e as 
a whole? Fust, one sees cleaily that the school teacher 
exists in people’s minds as a type, possessed of certain 
definite traits and attributes, many of them undesnable 
One notes further that this stereotype conforms moie to 
the teacher as she was seveial years ago than to the teacher 
as she is now. It is the natuie of public opinion to change 
more slowly than the actual state of affans would peimit 

Second, the picture that people have in then minds of 
school teachers is impoi tant in its effect on the general well¬ 
being of the teacher. Will the public vote foi an ex-teacher 
to hold office? Frequently not, because teachers are deemed 
more visionary than practical, more plodding than biil- 
liant. Will the public pay school teachers in accotd with 
their ti aining ? No, not as long as teachei s arc willing to 
give of their best foi so little Remember that teachei s ai e 
consideied as “unselfish” Does a teacher’s self respect, 
as well as his pay check, suffer from the public’s opinion 
of him? Veiy likely We tend to see ouiselves as others 
see us We draw our consciousness of ourselves as persons 
laigely from otheis’ views of what they think we should be 
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Next, it must be conceded that the i)ublic’s picture of a 
piofession is not a pioduct of chance, but a natural growth 
An accumulation of experiences with a {’rouj) and impres¬ 
sions of that gioup, gained in the sum of oui diicct and 
indiiect contacts with its constiliienls give rise to geneial- 
izecl opinions So, whatcvei teacheis may think of the in¬ 
justice 01 unfairness of the public’s opinion, it cannot be 
questioned that there is foundation for that opinion. 

The logical sequence to the foicgoing point is to consider 
how a more desirable pictuie may be foimed But heie a 
dilemma piesents itself. As the steieotype is of natuial 
foimation the only way to etTecL a change in the public’s 
opinion of the tcachei is to change the tcacliei Yet the 
existence of such a .stereotype tends to reinforce it and to 
limit its modification. The biilhant individualist, intciested 
in eaimng as good an income as othcis of similar tialnmg, 
will shy away fioni joining the ranks of conventional, 
avei age - in-intelligence school teacheis, unselfishly and 
cheerfully seiving a community ‘whose respect they do not 
hold. 

On the othei hand, one might laise a question as to the 
desirability of changing teacheis fiom what they now aie 
The present teacher adjusts more easily to the humdium, 
colorless life of the small town than would one of a moi e 
restless nature, Her non-aggi essive personality is easier 
on small children than the dominant type of woman 
would be 

Probably one’s opinion as to whether, or to what extent, 
teachers should be changed, depends on his philosophy of 
education. If he believes that the function of education is 
chiefly to acquaint childi en with theii cultural heritage and 
adapt them to it, the piescnt teacher is good The conven¬ 
tional, middle of the road individual reflects the temper of 
the community Without Internal conflict, she can pass on 
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the village moies, because she accepts them without 
question herself 

If, however, one assumes the position of some of the 
modern educational philosophers, that educators should be 
the leaders of a dynamic civilization, a new type of teachei 
is needed She would have to be sliong and fearless She 
would need to possess insight into, and courage to attack, 
evils in the existing social order 

But no matter what might be the current plnlosoiihy, its 
limitations, in practice, will be set by the peisoiinel of the 
classroom teaching piofession. If the spitil of the philoso¬ 
phy IS too much at variance with the temperament of the 
teacher, it encounters a hopeless bottleneck in the class¬ 
room Consciousness of this fact indicates the futility of 
the popular piactice of imposing educational philosojihies 
on teachers. If an ideology is to have a chance, that type 
of individual must be recruited to the piofession who is 
capable of giving it a fan trial And since ideas in educa¬ 
tion constantly change, it is clear that the only type of 
teacher wdio lemains in harmony with them, is one who is 
ilexible and who is sensitive to changing needs and times 

In conclusion, the wiiter wishes to call attention to a 
serious obstacle to the achievement of the educational ideal 
of today. One of the cornerstones of cunent philosophy 
is that children must be treated as individuals, icspected 
as individuals But the teacher is not likely to accept the 
individuality of children unless she herself he so iccng- 
nized Therefore, if model n education is to achieve its goal, 
must we not finji ways to break down the stereotype which 
exists in the public mind, and causes people to judge all 
teachers by a pattern^ Is not the enieigence of the child 
as a personality dependent on permitting the teacher to 
emerge as an individual^ 

Dr Dorothy Rogcis is Assistant Piofessor of PsycliuloRy, Stale Toacliers 
College, Oswego, New York 



SOCIOLOGY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

T. Earl Sullenger Mildred Surface Rita Corcoran 

In a lecent smvey of 1100 high schools selected at lan- 
dom from thirty-nine states, \vc found that 26% of them 
oflFeied courses in Sociology cithci as a subject in itself 
or as a par t of an integrated course 

Most of the teachers who taught the course gave their 
opinions as to its values This, accoiding to the majoiity, 
was the knowledge gained of cuiient problems, of self, 
and of society Many of the teachers said it helped to 
build good citizens and piomotc toleiance in the student’s 
outlook on other groups in society While others said that 
sociology gave the students a chance to speak frankly of 
personal problems not discussed in any other class Many 
revealed the fact that the couise encourages the students 
to analyze themselves by aii ing theii actual problems not 
talked about at home. These class discussions help to de¬ 
velop flank and easy exchanges in answer to questions the 
students wish to know. 

The fact was also brought out that the couise seemed 
valuable in giving Imowledge of mairiage and family life. 
The student gets some knowledge concei ning vocations and 
is somewhat prepared to face life It seemed to some teach- 
eis that sociology makes the student aware of society’s 
pioblems and develops a responsibility toward their solu¬ 
tion in both his community and society at large. 

As the table shows, the outstanding value of sociology 
according to oui survey is giving the student a better 
knowledge of himself and society Ninety-nine per cent of 
the teachers stated a definite value in the course, while 1 
per cent spoke of the value as negligible. It was simply a 
course taken for another credit. 
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The following table shows the leading values of sociology 
accoi ding to our survey: 

NUMBER OF TIMES 


VALUES EXPRESSED 

Better kno^Yledgc of current problems 

society and general broadening of viewpoint 81 

Understanding social problems and human iclations 76 

Development of tolerance 29 

Training for citizenship 27 

Social adjustment 24 

Knowledge of marriage and vocations 20 

Teaches responsibility 11 

Creates objective thinking 11 


This makes it appeal that sociology is being taught by 
a majority of teachers who believe it is woithwhile Many 
teacheis m schools wheie the course is not taught feel that 
the students are missing many values that the course has 
to offei Two or thiee teachers spoke of it as a “must’' 
course 

We wish to cite a few typical remarks by the teacheis 
concerning the value of the course 

“The students say it’s their best subject because it’s 
practical.” 

“Arouses an interest in social problems Quite a number 
go to college and major in Sociology,” 

“I feel that the students develop a better undei standing 
of pioblems in general in the field of human lelationships ” 

“Awareness of social pioblems; awareness that man can 
improve society within ceitain limitations, appreciation for 
the Amci ican way of life ” 

"My aim is to make my students socially conscious and 
in that I think I am being successful My students are 
more tolerant and have a much better geneial knowledge 
of the ‘whys’ ” 

“It is a good couise for high school students, in view 
of the fact that such a laige per cent of them nevei avail 
themselves of such training otherwise. In my mind it is 
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a ‘must’ foi well developed and well balanced personalities ” 
“Pieparation foi marriage in teims of the understand¬ 
ing of the family impoitancc It’s Lie up 'With one’s pei- 
sonality A desiic to do a better job than past gcneiations 
A world point of view.” 

“I think it is the best subject m school to teach under¬ 
standing of society, tolerance and interest in helping make 
a better world ” 

“Opportunity to discuss peisonal or gioup and family 
problems avoided or skipped in other classes.” 

“Teen agers want to know about themselves and how to 
meet modem situations.” 

“Students expicss the feeling that it is the best course 
given in high school and should be requited of all seniois ” 
"Better social adjustments are made by those who take 
the course, generally.” 

“It involves things which the student will undoubtedly 
contact aftei leaving high school.” 

“Giving the students a closei viewpoint of then own 
community and its social pioblcms ” 

“Many students admit they enroll to gam the half-year 
credit, but at the end of the semestei they find they have 
revised their thinking, viewpoints, and selfish opinion to 
become more alert to current pioblems. and toleiance to¬ 
ward others’ opinions. A total outcome has been most 
satisfactoiy ” 

“Graduates of this course bring up for discussion in 
latei couise some of the latest developments concerning 
social problems, Giadiiates of the school never forget this 
course.” 

“I believe sociology should be a ‘must’ in eveiy high 
school cuiriculum, A tuie knowledge of social pioblems 
is necessary to high school students Tuic, it is offered in 
college, but for those who nevei attend college, I firmly 
believe it should be given in the high school ” 
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“I feel that teaching sociology on the secondaiy level is 
very important, primarily because 90 per cent of oui secon¬ 
dary population does not go to college where it is made 
available, and thus aie never given an oigainzed approacli 
to the study of social problems ” 

“Many students speak to me about the undci standing 
they have gained about themselves and society They aie 
happier." 

In oui opinion these values, as expressed by the teachers, 
seem to warrant the teaching of sociology on the secondai y 
level. 

Methods of teaching sociology vary accoiding to the pei- 
sonahty of the teacher, the size of the class, the type of com¬ 
munity, the books and icfeiences available, the mechanical 
devices at hand, and the lime allowed for the coin se 

It was found that most of the schools used a text hook 
supplemented with books and magazines for leferenccs A. 
few of the schools use workbooks Community piojccts, 
desiied by most teachers, seemed to demand moie time than 
that allotted for the teaching of the subject Also, teachers 
seemed to lack the plans necessaiy for such activities They 
asked for definite suggestions on community pi ojects Field 
tups, while much desired, seemed to be out of the question 
for those living in remote oi rural areas Even those who 
are m the vicinity of laboratoiy expeiiinents of field woik 
are not given the time to make such trips. Moving jiicLures 
weie of value to those who have the equipment Most of 
the schools take advantage of outside spcakei s where such 
talent is available. In the smaller coinmiinities such help 
IS hard to secure 

In relation to class i ooni work the most common pi actice 
is discussion. By fai the majority of teachers veer away 
from the lecture method except to introduce a new unit oi 
supplement the text material The term papei i epoi t or 
the oral one for daily class work was a common method 
for those schools having ample libiaiy facilities 
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The popuhuity of the coutse seemed diicctly i elated to 
the instructor. Wheie the teacher was tiained in her field 
and enthusiastic about its value, the coiiise automatically 
I egi.stered populai ity with the students 

Afjout 40 per cent (142) answered that the coinse was 
popular, a few cases very popular. Ten answered that the 
couise was not populai hut only served as auothci credit. 
Some teachers hesitated to expicss their opinions since they 
felt the popularity depended on the teacher and the answei 
involved too much subjectivity The fact that the course 
in most of the schools surveyed is given as an elective helps 
to determine its status of popularity. One high school 
where the course is elective claimed that dO or 4.S pei cent 
of the seniors elect the course. Others mentioned that they 
could not accommodate all of those who wished to take the 
study. 

The following table shows the classification in the schools 
of those studying sociology: 

CLASSJFICAllON NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Sophomores 7 

Juniors 95 

Seniors 255 

It is quite definitely a senior course. Only in the smaller 
schools is it offered to under class students. Where the 
number of subjects are limited, the juniors take the course 
with the seniors 

The length of time given to the course varied from one- 
third to two semesters In the problems couise, where 
sociology plays a minor part, only six weeks is given to 
its presentation, if the course is one semester 

Teachers of sixteen schools expiessed a desire foi a 
two-semestei course in sociology. Five teacheis definitely 
stated that one semester was not enough time but made 
no suggestion as to the length of time desired. Many com¬ 
plained that a forty-five minute class pei lod was too short 
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to ciccomplish many of tlicir objectives Xheie was also 
an element of complaint on the pai I of some concerning the 
teacher load, which prevented careful piepaiation and con¬ 
sideration necessary for class room teaching. 

Conclusion 

After a careful examination of the 550 qiiestlonnaii es 
supplied by the high school teachers of sociology, we wish 
to summarize our findings as follows 

We found definite tiends for the intcgiation of sociology 
into the course of Modern Piobiems. Eighty-one schools 
m our suivey offei sociology through the “Integiatcd 
Problems” coiu'se In 261 high schools, sociology was 
offered independently The leniainiiig 206 schools of the 
5S0 did not offer either sociology or the problems couise 
Only in economics, government, homemaking, vocations 
and orientation couiscs are sociological units lutioduccd 
The state of Oiegon requires a semester of sociology, 
as such, of all seniors Minnesota requiics a yeai’s com sc 
in American problems. Thirteen schools, in vaiious states 
stated that they requited all seniois to take at least one 
semester of sociology. In comparison with earlier surveys, 
it seems that there is an increase in the inteicst and the 
number of schools offei ing sociology 

The high school students seem to crave knowledge on 
choosing a mate and building a home Two instiuctois 
suggested the teaching of sex education in the course. 

Tiained teachers in the field of sociology icvealed that 
the course is valuable in building for citizenship and in 
helping to picpare students to face their life problems. 

The chief needs in most of the high schools were new 
texts, reference material, visual aids 

There is a definite tiend in our findings for the desire 
to use visual aids, to conduct community piojects and to 
develop the use of lesearch on the high school level Ihe 
teachers indicate the desire to help the student analyze him- 
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self and discuss the piolilcnis of the coniiminiLy and society 
at large According: to one insti uctoi, “the emphasis should 
be placed on noi mal living: r.ilhci than pathological condi¬ 
tions” That seems to be the liencl in the teaching of 
sociology. 

Theic is a demand for iiialciial on family life and mar¬ 
riage and its problems, moie time and better trained 
teachers. 

The fact that several texts have been levised in 1947 
and 1948 shows that the demand for text materval is being 
somewhat answei ed 

With the new texts, the appaicnl gi owing populaiity, 
and the known values of social training and social adjust¬ 
ment of the subject, we feel that the couise of .sociology 
may come into its own, either as a subject of its own, 
through 1 elated courses as the study of family and mai- 
iiage 01 through the enlargement of sociological units in 
the problem coiiise. 

We wish to close our nairative by the use of seveial 
ciuotations which bear our sentiments in i elation to the 
teaching ot sociology in high schools. As a greater num- 
bei of teacliei s catch the insight of the teachers quoted here, 
we have hopes foi a giowth in the field 

“It is my hope that students will be cognizant of barriers 
to progress and mterested in sui mounting these barriers ” 
“We must adjust the economic oider, so that people all 
over the world will be well fed Hunger decreases and dis¬ 
courages culture and encourages wai s and hati eds.” 

“Unless our social order advances along without knowl¬ 
edge of physical science, the veiy things that go to make 
up a better way of life may be om undoing.” 

As sociology teacheis catch these visions, the youth will 
be insured against war, and society will be secuie in peace. 

Dr, T Earl Sutlcngcr is head of Ihc Department of Sociology at the Vni- 
versity of Omaha, Omahai Nebraska 

Mildred Surface and Rjta Corcoran arc research assistants in the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Omaha, 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Amettcan Social Insurance, by Dometuto Gagliaiclo 
New York Harper, 1949 

Readings in Social Security, by William Haber and Wilbur J Cohen 
New York. Prentice-HaII, 1948 

The Ante) icon Social Secnnty System, by Evaline M Burns 
New York. Houghton-Miftlin, 1949 

An inspection of a liancUul of college catalogs reveals certain few 
courses being '‘kicked around'' between two or possibly more acade¬ 
mic departments with little indication at this time as to eventual 
settlement For a long time Social Psychology has been an offering 
of psychology as well as sociology departments Piopaganda and 
Public Opinion courses seem to oscillate between departments of 
sociology and political science Housing is inoie strongly allied with 
economics people, but is by no means overlooked by the sociology 
fiateriiity And now comes Social Insurance 

It IS the most natnial thing foi social insurance to have attracted 
to its fold economists, sociologists, and social workers This is a 
healthy academic plienomeiion It is luterCvSting to note, moreover, 
that the frames of reference of each of these disciplines are not too 
distinguishable in their general approach to the subject This, too, 
should not stiike ns as alarming. Individually, of course, each of 
the disciplines has its specific interests and m examining delimited 
studies, one leadily becomes awaie of tins, 

The three books under leview, however, aie general treatments 
of the subject, although one of the books (Burns) limits itself more 
to social security, per se, whereas the other two studies attempt to 
give coverage to the broader field of social insinance 

The objectives of each fiook reveal themselves llnoiigh the follow¬ 
ing quotations extracted fiom the authors’ prefatory remarks 

Gagltardo (Professoi of economics, University of Kansas) 
m this book I have for the most part been concerned with 
a description— n\ simple terms and to a limited extent—of 
what we have, how we got it, and what the results have 
been ” (p xxii) 

Haber & Cohen (Professor of economics, University of 
Michigan, and Technical Advisor, Federal Security Agency, 
respectively) ''This compilation of readings is intended 
to fill the gap foi persons who want to know the back- 
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groiincl, pliilosopliy. and tin rent developments of social secur¬ 
ity and wish to find sonices for nioic detailed study of par- 
ticulai aspects of the topic it can be used by the , stu¬ 
dent, Lcticlici, legislaloi, and niauageineiit oi labor execu- 
tive . ” (pp lii-iv) 

Burn^ (Piofessoi of Social Work, New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia TJiiivei sity) “My major object.. , is 
to depict the mam characlcnsUcs of the vanovis social security 
programs currently in opeiation m tlic United States, the 
differences among tliciii and then relationships to each 
othei (pp V'Vi) 

All three books aie interesting, meainngful and altogether very 
satisfactory leading This reviewer wishes he had been able to obtain 
such a triad, when, as Laboi Officer with the Allied Military Govern¬ 
ment III Germany, he was assigned the mission of reconstituting the 
social insurance system ni Uppci Havana, and on vciy short notice 
needed to provide text niateiials to suboulinate peisonncl The very 
few pages that the Military Manual piovidcd on the subject were 
hardly adequate The Erlangen University Lihiaty, intact Ihioiigh- 
out the war, bio light forth a T-^39 compilation of the nation’s social 
insurance laws (Reichsversicheiiings Orditng) Beyond fins there 
was little more to work with And this in a country steeped in the 
tradition of the institution of social insuiancc. It might be noted 
here that all three books under review show up very markedly the 
underdevelopment of social insurance in Amcnca as compared with 
the more inclusive social security systems of Social Democratic 
Germany 

It IS interesting to note the attention given to tlie Blockings study 
(which IS against a Federal compulsory health insurance system at 
the piesent time) by both the Burns tind Gagliardo te^ls BotVi these 
latter books post-date the Brookings repoit Professor Burns devotes 
less than half a dozen pages to the subject of health insuiance, and 
refers to the Brookings study in a few vague, possibly even mislead¬ 
ing footnote references Professor Gagliardo devotes two full chap¬ 
ters (65 pages) to the subject of federal health insuiancc The case 
made by the Brookings people is briefly but veiy ddequately rcpoi ted 
Both the Burns and Gagliardo texts can boast good tables of con¬ 
tents, a generous array of interesting and meaningful tables and good 
indices The Gagliardo text further supplies us with a very helpful 
up-to-date compilation of selected references 

Theodore I Lenk 
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FOREWORD 
Earl C. Kelley 

There are few in Ameiicaii education, teacher oi admin¬ 
istrator, who would not agiee on certain values as worthy 
purposes for education We would all agree that we want 
people to leai ii how to live in a democracy, to assume re¬ 
sponsibility, and to develop into good citizens. 

We have accepted democracy as out way of life. We are 
surer than evei, now, that this is the way we want to live. 
Our republic was founded on the tenets of democracy, but 
we know now better than we have ever known how impor¬ 
tant it is to preserv'e democracy We know this because of 
what we have seen in human degradation in the functioning 
of totalitaiian goveinnients dining the past twenty years 

We want to teach our youth i esponsibility because de¬ 
mocracy will perish unless someone assumes i esponsibility 
for it That “someone” must be the younger generation It 
is much more difficult now to teach young people t esponsi- 
bihty than it foimeily was, because most of oiu homes are 
now urban. The urban home lacks the opportunities for 
youth to assume responsibilities which used to be so common 
in the rural home The burden has thus shifted from the 
home to the school. 

We want oui young people to be good citizens because if 
they are not, oin demociacy, our economy, and even our 
safety will be in jeopardy. 
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Most o£ US, but piobably not all of us, would agree that 
the best way to teach these values is to give young people a 
chance to practise them We leai n clcnioci acy by living dem- 
ociatically. Wc Icain to assume lesponsibihty by having 
some to assume We leain citizenship by being functioning 
citizens 

We have a difficult time in oui schools in devising expe¬ 
riences which will provide these oppoi tunities in a function¬ 
al way. We could do moie than we do, but the veiy nature 
of the institution sets difficulties and limitations 

Oui schools aie often built on vciy limited space, in 
ciowded urban centeis. What little spaces there aie usually 
hai'e “Keep oft the grass” signs on them The buildings 
themselves, except the most modern ones, are built to 
tuin atLeulion imvaid, so that youth -will not be diverted 
from their books. The windows are built high puiposely, so 
that childicn can be kept tinawaic of the world all about 
them. 

Oui schools aie too ciowded. We need twice as many 
rooms and teachers as we now have in this country if we ai e 
to be able to do the job we now know we should do. It is pos¬ 
sible to live democratically to a dcgiee in any situation, but 
the larger the classes and the moi e ci owded the classrooms 
the more difficult it becomes. 

The children aie with us only thiity horns out of one 
hundred sixty-eight each week. Many of the opportunities 
for assuming responsibility naturally lie outside that time 
The pioblenis of prepaiing food, washing dishes, sleeping, 
recreation, fall mostly outside our thii ty bout s. 

Then we have oiu own selves to contend with Most of us 
weie reaied in the atilociatic tiadition, and ourselves lack 
skill in democratic techniques of living with others. We 
have inheiited a curriculum which no longei selves ns m 
meeting our new demands, but we are habituated to it, and 
feel in.secuie out of it Some of us have developed an un¬ 
reasoned idolatry towai d it This all adds up to an arthritic 
condition above the neck, which hampeis and reduces oui 
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mobility in the face of chang-ing needs and conditions 

The school camping movement offeis us an oppoitunity 
to teach demociacy, i esponsibility and citizenship in the 
best setting which has so far been devised- The young peo¬ 
ple are in a camp situation on school time, undei the guid¬ 
ance of teachers, and therefoi e it is an integi al part of the 
curricnlum, Heie children have an opportunity to do H.fsful 
things together They do their own planning, make their 
own rules, share in the necessary woi Ic, and play togethei. 
Each individual has to make his own way with liis peeis 
Each has to meet his obligations and responsibilities if he is 
to retain his status. Foi what he slinks, his peeis will have 
to do 

Recently I visited a camp m Michigan wheie about one 
bundled high school boys and girls were spending a week 
I accompanied one of the giotips as it went about its day’s 
business In the forenoon we planted trees undei the guid¬ 
ance of conseivation officials In the afternoon we did a 
project m fish conservation. At noon we ate lunch togethei 
I saw young people wot king together m complete hai mony 
There was sharing of duties and responsibilities Wc sat to¬ 
gethei at the close of the day for an evaluation session, 
where the young people discussed what they liad seen and 
done, and talked about how well each had done his part 
I saw no misconduct, and no slinking. One of the best parts 
of it wa.s the complete delight of the teachei s pi csent This 
was teaching as it might be, and they wcie thnllcd with 
then woik The lelations between the teachcis and students 
wci e such as I have seldom seen in a school. 

This was anatuial functioning of demociacy, undei gen¬ 
uine conditions Rights and lespoiisibihties go hand m hand, 
without arbiter To plant a tree is a woithy task, fot u tiec 
is an addition to the good earth, but far inoie valuable than 
the growth of the tree is the giowth of the yotitli nho co¬ 
operatively do the planting. 

School camping, if we can do enough of it, may be an an- 
swei to the youth problem We might not have so many 
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delinquents if we had sufficient oppoitunity for youth to 
engage in wholesome work, whei e they can learn to value 
their status with others. 

During the thirties, when we thought we had no money, 
we built many camps, and transported our youth hundieds 
of miles as an answer to the youth problem, which, partly 
because of the shot tconiings of our schools, was very acute. 
It seems logical, in better times, to furnish this opportunity 
near home, and in the hands of the people best qualified to 
guide the learning expei iences into educative channels. 

We who work in schools and who are lesponsible for the 
quality of living available to our youth should hail this 
movement. We should make every effort oui strength al¬ 
lows to further and augment it. We should .see it as cuni- 
culum, with values almost inaccessible to the teacher and 
students in a classroom We should work haid at it now, 
to gain the facilities, skills, and public confidence needed 
when other methods of educating oui youth will be pro¬ 
posed. We have much to do, and we may have little time. 


Earl C Kelley is Professor of Secondary Ediicalion at Wayne University 


WHY A SCHOOL CAMPING PROGRAM 
Joy B. Nash 

The hopes of all democi acy rest on a pvogi am of educa¬ 
tion designed to develop healthy, vocationally and recrea- 
tionally skillful and self-disciplined individuals who go out 
to meet life with some degree of scintillation and en¬ 
thusiasm. 

History has placed education on a pedestal. The educated 
man was a performer, a doer; in fact he was an artist. The 
good citizen was one who could achieve in philosophy, mu¬ 
sic, architecture, drama, arts and crafts or in throwing the 
discus. To be educated, in reality to be good, one must ap- 
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proach perfection in perfoi inance. Education was a doing 
process and was for use 

The men who laid the foundation for demociacy placed 
theii hopes on univeisal education. Hoi ace Mann and 
Benjamin Franklin predicted an enlightened, enthusiastic 
citizenry in which crime and delinquency would be eliminat¬ 
ed when all men could lead and write. With these tools man 
could dig into the educational treasures of the past and be¬ 
come a useful, happy citizen 

The democi atic-educational tiain jumped the track some¬ 
where along the line. Perhaps it was weighted down with 
mere numbers; perhaps educational objectives weie intei- 
preted in terms of the piofessions and the white-collar 
class; perhaps college entrance requit ements were the road 
block; perhaps the means of education weie confused with 
its outcomes in full living; perhaps the teacheis lost faith or 
just got tired. At any rate, in the minds of too many, educa¬ 
tion became synonymous with that which went on in the 
school room and with poor teaching—the I tell you—you tell 
me method. Too many teachers and patents call this kind of 
education “sticking to fundamentals" and they are the ones 
who resist to the death what they tetm the frills of educa¬ 
tion—music, drama, industrial arts, home economics, health 
and physical education. They contend that this type of edu¬ 
cation means “training the mind” as opposed to that which 
makes u.se of forums, audio-visual aids, self-government, 
vocational guidance and recreation. 

This type of education leaves the masses, victims of the 
worst phases of modern society. Those who resist ciime 
turn to the radio, motion pictures, television and spectator 
sports We are in the gladiatoiial epic of Rome, lipc for a 
fall, not fiom enemies without but fiom an unmotivated, 
unskilled, boi ed disillusioned citizenry If education cannot 
meet this crisis, no other social agency can be expected to fill 
the gap. 

With few exceptions children are being crowded into a 
college preparatoiy progiam; yet out of our sixty million 
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wol keis only about six pci cent will find positions in the pro¬ 
fessional or even the senii-piofessional pfioup and about 
half of these are teachers, nurses and hospital vvorkeis, Al¬ 
most fifty percent of the entering high school group drop 
out before giaduation day because of boicdom, flustration 
and a complete lack of interest Any kind of work seems 
moie attractive to these drop outs than does the free educa¬ 
tion piovided by the community at tremendous sacrifice, 
What would Jefterson and Lincoln have thought of our 
compulsory education^ 

School camping repieseiits one of the most hopeful signs 
of the day. It offeis an opportunity for children to get out 
of the classroom and to place their feet fii mly on the earth. 
It exposes them to a whole cross section of educational re¬ 
sources about which many school books aie written. The 
roots of the camping movement go far back into history. 
A Greek philosopher suggested a vacation period foi the 
children so that they might acquire some education. David 
Starr Jordan sent his pupils to study, '^giasshopper,” rather 
than to read about it in books. Gi undtvig, the Danish poet, 
statesman and divine, shocked the traditional society in the 
Scandinavian countries in the eighteenth centuiy by urging 
the establishment of Folk Schools and Peoples Colleges and 
incurred the disfavor of the church and the school. The 
whole Folk School movement was “a learning fot living" 
which laid the foundation for the cooperative movement 
The Day Camp. The day camp, a continuation of the 
summer playground, offers opportunities for field ti ips, ex¬ 
cursions and outings to thousands of children who could not 
otherwise leave the ci owded city ai eas foi thc.sunimer. Vis¬ 
its can be made to histoiical sites, industrial plants, civic 
projects and county and state paiks. Piograms planned with 
the children will widen the interest range of each and eveiy 
boy and girl. The day camp can be made to contribute to an 
education that is i eal. 

The Summer Camp. The summer vacation period is a 
pattern of rural life — a time when children could help on 
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the faim With the growth of the city and the passing of 
meaningful summer school vacations the private camp de¬ 
veloped for the well-to-do, and fi esh air camps wei e organ¬ 
ized for the poor Now on a pattern which has already 
become familiar, the school-community camp as an instill¬ 
ment of democracy offers camping oppoitimities for all, 

1 egarclless of race, religion, creed, social or economic status 
The Elementary School Resident Camp The year-round 
school community camp represents a sharp point of depar¬ 
ture from former school or camp proceduies. It recognizes 
that some learning experiences in the school cuiiicnium can 
best be carried on in the out-of-doors, pai ticulai ly the camp. 
This great laboratoiy was here before schools and, today, 
school books are wiittefi about it Why not let the cliildien 
experience it firsthand? This type of camp gives the teacher 
and children an opportunity to move out into the open and 
to learn from doing. Experiences in camp do not usually in¬ 
clude formalized exercises in spelling, reading, wilting and 
arithmetic but they will definitely motivate the “3 R,” pi oc- 
esses The advantages of the year-round camp are niimei - 
ous — children and teachers have a chance to know each 
other better. There is an oppoitumty for group living 
There is an opportunity to aciiuire experience Years ago 

Luther Burbank remarked “Every child should have mud pies, 
grasshoppers, water-bugs, tadpoles, frogs, mud-tiutles, eldei berries, 
wild strawberries, acorns, chestnuts, trees to climb, brooks to wade lu, 
water-lilies, woodchucks, bats, bees, butteiflies, various aiuinals to 
pet, hay fields, pine cones, rocks to roll, sand, snakes, Imcklebenies 
and hornets, and any child who has been deprived of these has been 
dcpiived of the best part of his education ” 

The teacher must occupy a central position in the school 
camp program She is the one who motivates the camp ex¬ 
perience through class!oom procedures before the gtoiip 
goes out into the open She occupies a key personal i elation- 
ship position in the camp and relates the camp expei icncc to 
a whole ci oss section of the school ctii i iculuni on the rctui n 
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to the classioom. She literally becomes the "Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log.” Teachers are human as well as chil¬ 
dren. Camp experience i.s the lime foi both of them to find 
that out. 

The Older Youth Camp Camping for nidei youth — boys 
and girls together reflects m a sense the climax of camping 
philosophy. Here is living with all of the piohlems which 
confront youth. Here is a chance to expci imenl, to develop 
camaiadene, to help in piogiams of conseivation and to 
build an appreciation of, a loyalty for, and a devotion to the 
nation which offers to each individual ficedoni and all of 
the fullness of living. 

It was my privilege, along with a number of otheis, to 
visit one of these older youth camps. We planted trees with 
them, assisted in eiosion contiol measuies, learned how to 
fight a foiest fire, and how to make an inventory of game 
and fish in the stiearns and lakes We identified vaiious 
types of trees, shiubs and flowers. AVe had a chance to 
watch these young people in self-disciplinary measuies — 
how should the swimming program be controlled, what 
about the problems of rest and sleep, who, if any, should 
have an opportunity to smoke and how ate vai ions boy-girl 
relationships to be worked out The way the young people 
attacked these problems gave one confidence in the youth of 
the nation if they are given a chance to help in the planning 
If this is not education for what is real then I do not know 
the answer, 

The Conservation Experience Camp Some of the most 
valuable lessons learned from the days of the depression 
came out of the N Y. A, and the C. C C programs The 
benefits of these programs can be achieved through local 
administration with the possibilities of financial help from 
the National Park Service, National Foiest Service and 
state and county parks. The natuial lesouices of the nation 
are being depleted rapidly. With the cutting of forests, the 
winds and the rain are cauying away the top soil causing 
dangerous floods on the one hand and a depletion of hnmus 
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on the other. Millions of tiees need to be planted and thou¬ 
sands of acres of land need to be wrested fiom the g-iip of 
erosion. The youth of America are ready to volunteer their 
services to make their country “not less but more beautiful 
than they found it.” The outcomes of such experience will 
give valuable returns in health, recreation, conservation and 
loyalty to the nation. 

International Youth Hosteling One hope foi peace and 
intei national undei standing rests in the famishing of op¬ 
portunities to the youth of all nations to mingle with each 
other The hopes, the ambitions and beliefs in the simple 
fundamental piinciples of human i elationships are similar 
in all countiies. If thousands of young people fiom all coun- 
tiies could visit each other and feel the touch of fiiendship, 
the world would move a few steps toward peace. 
Important School Camp Objectives. The school-com¬ 
munity camp offers opportunities for youth to widen his ex¬ 
perience, to motivate classioom procedure, to build vigoi- 
ous body health, to experience the thrill of accomplishment 
and to lay down the basis for many recreational habits 
which will enrich later life. 

Recreation is an important outcome. If the community is 
to offset the tempting offers of commercial recreation, peo¬ 
ple must have other types of activity in which to expet ience 
greater thiills of accomplishment. Recreation is an impor¬ 
tant outcome of school camping but it is not enough 

Camping expeiiences offer oppoi tunities to contact 
science at its source Children have a chance to cxpei inicnt 
with plants and animals thiough hikes and on woik pi ej¬ 
ects. There are opportunities to study the stars, to learn 
some of the trees and wild flowers, to develop museums and 
natuie hails, to use a shovel, axe oi a compass Familiarity 
with science is an important outcome of camping but tt, 
alone, is not enough 

Conservation of natuial lesoiiices lieconies a must in the 
nation. Trees need to be planted, vegetation must be pro¬ 
tected fiom hie, soil must be leplaced thiough conseivation 
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measmcs and indivicluah must develop a piofound respect 
for the earth which nourishes tlicin. Conseivation is im¬ 
portant in school camping but it, alone, js not enough. 

It is impoi tant to have a good time — just plain oi dinary 
iun and enjoyment aic objectives ol education They are 
fundamental to health and to behavior. Fun is an important 
pai t of the school camp but it is not enough. 

A motivation of the yeai -i ound school progi am through 
camp experience is important. It can furnish topics for 
fouiin discussions and wiitten matci lal. It can add meaning 
to science, history and geography. All this is valuable, but 
not enough. 

All important and above all other conlrihutions, the 
school-community camp can and does oftei opportunities to 
develop a social sense of belonging. 

A clear distinction must be kept in mind always between 
means and outcomes. Totalitaiian countiies furnished 
Clamping experiences in abundance and thiough them devel¬ 
oped a sense of loyalty to the nation and enthusiasm for the 
group. Unless school camps are able to focus their progtams 
on the demociatic ideals of the equality and the rights of all 
men, an empty form of procedure oi even the correct form 
of procedui e with a destiuctive result may emci ge. The sig¬ 
nificance of the outcome, therefore, must take precedence 
over the procedure or, young people will ciy out “Mirage.” 

There is a world struggle going on between ideas Great 
giants representing the East and West aie facing each 
other, each defending its concept of social organization 
This nation, believes in a conti oiled fieedom; that fieedom 
assumes obedience to self-imposed law and that man is 
capable of foimulating laws. It is believed that the great 
majority of mankind is willing to abide conscientiously by 
laws once they aie formulated. This nation is dedicated to 
developing the dignity of the individual. 

The school-community camp movement must make its 
contribution to democratic ideals if it is to fulfill the ambi¬ 
tions of its planners and the hopes of educational leaders 
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Results, to date, are sufficiently encoui aging to give hope 
that a new educational day is dawning. 

Youth needs a sense of belonging — a chance thiough 
significant challenges to shoulder lesponsibilities and to 
practice democracy. There must be developed in all citizens 
a deep faith in, a loyalty for, and a devotion to, the funda¬ 
mental principles of democracy. 

Evidence is accumulating throughout history down 
thiough the foimative days of the nation that loyalty and 
devotion to ideals are built through sei vice That foi which 
he sei ves and sacrifices, one is willing to live foi and defend 
with his life. 

Society has a responsibility to assist youth to find signifi¬ 
cant challenges thiough which it may gain self-respect, con¬ 
fidence and approval of the group. In this way a sense of 
belonging and a sense of lesponsibility may be acquired. 

It is firmly believed that the school-community camp 
with its emphasis on significant work expei iences for high 
school youth, boys and girls, and on knowing the out-of- 
doors and living together for the youngei children, offeis 
one of the highly desirable ways to accomplish conservation 
results needed for the preservation of the nation. At the 
same time, it will bioaden the experience range of the total 
educative process; vitalize the school progi ams and will tie 
youth to the demociatic group in which he lives The school- 
community camp program represents a natuial and desir¬ 
able extension of the school curriculum. It is education. 

Dr, Jay B Nash is Chairman of the Department of Physical Education, 
Health and Recreation of New York University 



THE MICHIGAN STORY OF CAMPING AND 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

Julian W. Smith 


The Beginning 

No one can say just when school Ccinipinf^ had its begin¬ 
nings in Michigan. Foi a long lime occasional school classes 
and clubs have used the outdoors as a laboialoiy or foi re¬ 
el eational ventures, with shoi t camping trips now and then. 
The incieasing popularity of private and agency camps with 
a glowing public consciousness that alt childien, tegaidlcss 
of economic or social status, .should have a camping expe¬ 
rience may have helped to alert schools to the need foi 
camping and outdooi lecication The gicatest influence, 
however, appear.? to have come f i om 'within the school itself 
—the search for an expciimental curiiciilum — a child- 
centered piogram. 

In 1931, the teachers and paients of the Tappan Junior 
High School, Ann Arbor, began the development of a camp 
and initiated a program of occasional tiips foi juiiioi high 
school students. About the same time, the Cadillac Boaid of 
Education acquired a cam]) and operated a pi ogi am dui ing 
the summei for boys and girls of elemental y school age 
Even before that time, some other cities like Melvindale had 
developed summei camping ptograms largely through the 
efforts of seivice clubs, but with the leadership of the 
schools. 

In the middle thirties, the W. K Kellogg Foundation 
built three camps for use in an experimental health program 
for childien. After completion of these expeiimeiits, the 
Foundation made the Clear Lake Camp and staff available 
to three schools: Lakeview (Battle Cieek), Decatur, and 
Otsego foi a yeai-iound school camp This wa.s undoubted¬ 
ly the first extensive progiam on a yeai-iound basis with 
camping as an integral part of the cm riculum of the partic¬ 
ipating schools. It was the leadership of Hugh B Masteis 
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of the W K Kellogg Foundation that was lesponsiblc for 
this significant concept and progiam of school camping 
More recent programs in San Diego and Long Beach, Cali- 
foi nia reflect the pattern and influence of the early school 
camping ventures at the Cleai Lake Camp. After the intei- 
ruption of the wai, a yeai -round camping pi ogram has been 
conducted by Battle Creek and other schools of the area. 
This program has been in existence since 1944. 

State Leadership 

The most unique aspect of the school camping and out- 
dooi education progiam in Michigan has been the teamwork 
of departments and agencies, paiticulaily the State Depart¬ 
ments of Public Instuiction and Conservation. Foi some 
years these two departments cooperated in giving leadership 
to schools in stiessing conservation in the classioom. It was 
the unfolding progiam of camping and outdooi education 
which offered greater opportunities foi new and direct 
learning experiences in the out of doors, including conserva¬ 
tion, that joined the Michigan Depaitments of Public In¬ 
struction and Consei vation in team action 

In 1945 the Michigan Legislature enacted a law enabling 
school disti lets to acquire camps and opeiate them as a part 
of the regular school program, thus giving official sanction 
and encouragement to schools by state government to ex¬ 
plore another new f i ontier in education 

In 1946 the Michigan Department of Public Instiuclion 
and the Department of Consei vation, in coopeiatioii with 
the W K. Kellogg Foundation, joined in a camping and 
outdooi education project to discovci how education in the 
out of doors could be biought about and how it would in¬ 
volve the natuial resources and facilities aheady available 
The piojcct gatheied gieat inomentum stiniulating the lap- 
id development of local school piogiams as well as redirect¬ 
ing the activities and rcsouices of the two depaitments 
involved There were joint meetings of staffs, niembei ship 
on committees, joint participation in conferences, meetings. 
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and a cooidinalion ol field activities that pioduced many 
lesults Materials and publications wcic done together, hi 
many instances, staft members fiom the two departments 
would tiavel together in the same car in giving field service 
In communities and schools that were intciested in develop¬ 
ing camping, outdoor education, and lecreation piograms. 
Many new day camping programs weic established on state 
lands School camping programs were initiated in state 
parks and group camps, and a wide vauety of outdoor ac¬ 
tivities weie earned out in many commumtics. 

In May of 1948, a conference in Washington, D C, 
made up of i cpresentatives to the U. S Office of Education, 
the National Education Association, the Ameiican Asso¬ 
ciation of School Adminisliatois, the Chief State School 
Officeis, the National Association of Secondaiy School 
Principals, the Ainei lean Council on Education, the Ameri¬ 
can Association foi Health, Physical Education, and Recre¬ 
ation, and othei groups i ccomincnclcd: 

1. That public schools should pi ovule oppoitiinity for 
camping experience for all youth as a part of the edu¬ 
cational program. 

2. That the State of Michigan immediately set up demon¬ 
stration 1 esearch pi ejects in camping for older youth 
in order to acquire data and facts about the piogiaiii 
and opeiation of such camps and piovide for observa¬ 
tion by leaders from other states and the general 
public. 

Michigan accepted the challenge and in the fall of 1948 
the two departments, in coopei ation with the W. K Kellogg 
Foundation, utideiLook an expeiiment in older youth camp¬ 
ing which resulted in a seiies of high school camps held 
throughout the state Many of these camps were held in 
state-owned conservation group camps located in large land 
areas i ich in potential consei vation expci ienccs, The camp¬ 
ing piogram for high school youth was a logical step foi 
Michigan, but was made more urgent and dramatic by the 
inci easing demands for better training in citizenship for 
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democratic living to meet national and world needs. Recall¬ 
ing the C C.C and N.Y.A of the thirties and viewing the 
piessure for U.M T, Michigan educators felt that educa¬ 
tion must come forth with new plans to meet the educational 
needs of youth — one of which would be a camping pro- 
giam for secondary schools that would provide expenence 
in social living, puiposeful work. consei\ation, healthful 
living, recreational living, and a vaiiety of othei outdooi 
education experiences that would i elate to the classroom 
learnings. 

During the next yeai the tnunbei of secondary schools 
pioviding a camping experience inci eased fiom a meie 
handful to neaily fifty In 1949 the Michigan Legislature 
further encouiaged cxpeiimentation in school campmg by 
providing m the state aid bill a sum of $10,000 to reiinbuise 
schools that piovidecl woik expenence in camps 

In Septembei, 1949 the Michigan Depaitmeut of Public 
Instruction, in cooperation with the Department of Con¬ 
servation and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, invited a 
group of distinguished leaders in education, conservation, 
government, and other walks of life to a national confei ence 
on community school camping. After seeing and heai ing 
about the community school camping prog i am undeiway in 
Michigan, the conference viewed the unfoklmg prog i am in 
the nation as a new social invention in education and a par¬ 
tial answer to (1) problems of youth; (2) the wise use and 
conservation of natuial resources; (3) vitalizing education¬ 
al content and method, and (4) the coopeiation of many 
agencies concet ned with youth and resources. 

Camping and Outdoor Education Patterns 

Out-of-classroom education takes many foims, vaiying 
from shoi t field ti ips and day camps to resident camping of 
a week or more This is as it should be so ns to meet the 
needs and conditions as they exist in local communities and 
thus make it po.s.sible for evei y school to lase the out of doors 
in the learning process. The general pattein m Michigan is 
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for chilclieii and theii teachers to go to camp together usu¬ 
ally on school time. However, theie are some excellent 
school camps operated by boards of education duiing the 
summer months. The expei ienccs, leal and direct, aie those 
that are often Impossible to achieve in the classroom but 
which have application for many of the regular curriculum 
activities The general areas of education to which the camp 
makes a significant contribution arc: (1) social living, (2) 
healthful living, (3) purposeful work expeiiences; (4) le- 
cieational living; and (5) outdoor education activities, 

With the exception of the Clcai Taike Camp operated by 
the Battle Cieek Public Schools, which is in session on a 
year -1 oiincl basis, schools do not have cential camp staffs. 
The school administiatoi usually .selects one oi inoie teach¬ 
ers as camp kadeis who give direction to activities and or¬ 
ganization and cany on in-seivice piogiams for other 
teachers that paiticipate in the .school camping piogiam. 
School groups move in and out of camp in a niannci that fits 
best into the local school curricuUiin ,Moie Lcacheis are 
needed in camp than in the regulai classroom procedure, 
but to date boaids of education have been willing to hiie 
substitute teaclieis to leplace those who go to camp, Expe¬ 
rience indicates that two teachers are needed foi a gioup of 
average classioom size, in addition to one oi more peisons 
to assist in food prepaiation and genei al camp maintenance 
The issue of teacher training is an important one and 
colleges and universities are already responding to meet the 
needs The primary requisite of a good camp piogiam is, as 
in other phases of school cuiriculum, a good tenchei It is 
believed that pi e-service and in-sei vice ti aining will enable 
teachers to take their places in the infoinial oiit-n[-class¬ 
room activities such as camping The inajoi points of em¬ 
phasis in teacher education are; (1) the undeistanding of 
child giowth and development; (2) the piocess of demo¬ 
cratic living, and (3) the best use of the mitiiial environ¬ 
ment in the educational process Schools and colleges in 
Michigan are alieacly pioviding opportunities for leacheis 
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to have experience in camp situations In some instances, a 
teacher education institution has acquired its own camp for 
continuous use in a variety of training activities A number 
of Michigan teachers have had training in National Camp 
under the leadership of L. B. Sharp. Others have found 
excellent opportunities for training in othei colleges and 
universities such as New York University, Indiana Univer¬ 
sity, and others Several of the teachei education institu¬ 
tions make it possible for student teachers to participate in 
a school camp piogram, while others send classes in child 
growth and development, educational psychology, science, 
and similar activities to observe children in a camp, Schools 
follow a variety of patterns m conducting a camping pro¬ 
gram. Often times elementary grades aie chosen, usually 
the fifth or sixth year In the secondary school camps, a 
home-room oi core class may be the unit selected, while in 
other instances the group may be a cross section of the high 
school, a subject matter class, or all or part of a grade rang¬ 
ing from the seventh to the twelfth year 

School administrators, teachers, parents, and students 
plan together for the camping experience At camp, the 
planning is done by campers and teachers with many re¬ 
sponsibilities for the program and operation in the hands 
of students They select their activities foi the week and 
paiticipate in planning and evaluation sessions each day 
Resource leadeis in consei vation, health, and othei fields 
assist in making the camp experience unique in using the 
camp and natiiial enviionment for many new and thrilling 
activities. Experiences in reforestation, tiinbei manage¬ 
ment, soil eiosion prevention, trail building, game and fisli 
management, exploration of wooded aieas, paik improve¬ 
ment, fire fighting, and a vai lety of other land impi oveinent 
activities illustrate a new and functional kind of community 
school education. 

To date schools have been using existing facilities and ic- 
souiceSj mostly conservation gioup camps in paiks and rec¬ 
reation ai eas Others lease pi ivate oi agency camps and m 
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a few cases school districts have acqmiecl oi arc developing 
their own facilities. CanipiiiR: in education is finding its sup- 
pot t in legulai tax clianncls. The following piinciples are 
basic in the Michigan progiam: 

1. The family should assume the cost of food of stu¬ 
dents while at camp, the same as is done when they aie in 
school. The home should keep its i ight to as.sume the re¬ 
sponsibility fo! maintenance of its members 

2. The boards of education should assume the cost of 
instruction, as always has been done in public education In 
camping, like other aspects of the school program, the 
boaid of education should, in turn, keep its light to provide 
instt action for youth. 

3 For those families that arc unable financially to as¬ 
sume the cost of food for chddien at camp, the legulai con¬ 
stituted social agency that noiinally takes care of them at 
home should assume the i c.spon.sibiUty at camp Fiequently, 
local service clubs and organizations that believe in the 
camping progiam provide funds so that no boy oi girl will 
be denied a camping experience because of financial reasons 

4 Camps and othei facilities should be provided by the 
school district or other appropi iale govei nmental units sucii 
as the state or county. Inasmuch as the camp is considered 
part of the school plant, the boaid of education should as¬ 
sume any cost in making facilities available for the camping 
program 

One of the most significant examples of organization and 
finance of camping is m lion County in Michigan’s noi th¬ 
em peninsula. In this instance, schools of the county use a 
county camp with leadership given by the county boai d of 
education and a fraction of a mill is set aside for suppnt t of 
the progt am. In Dearborn, Ann Ai bor, I-Iighland Pai k, and 
others, the boaid of education makes a special appropi lation 
in its school budget to care foi the camp costs above the 
regular budgetary items. In each case, a school disli icl is 
lesponsible for instruction and the homes provide the cost 
of food and maintenance of children at camp. 
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View of the Future 

Camping and othei forms of oiitdooi education lepresent 
a significant development in education. The program in¬ 
volves the use of the out of doors as an experiential curri¬ 
culum in which some of the unmet needs of children and 
youth can be fulfilled It is basic learning — by doing and 
seeing Camping and outdoor education takes youth back to 
the land where, in the presence of natural lesouices, the 
learner finds his place in natural intei relationships Camp¬ 
ing belongs to the whole community school — it is a part of 
general education. It will grow and find increased support 
as the public sees the results Facilities will be developed by 
state and local communities and public policies will be ad¬ 
justed to make the best use of lands and resources for the 
best use by all the people 

The goal foi camping and outdoor education in Michigan 
is for evei y child to have a week or more of camping as a 
part of public education. As this is achieved, children and 
>outh will find new and thrilling adventures in learning 
trees will grow on hillsides soil, game, and fish will be pio- 
tected as boys and girls return service to their community 
and to the state. This is school camping as the mid century 
finds it — it may be the gi eat youth movement of the day — 
the new conservation of human and natural lesources — 
the expression of a living and militant democracy. 

Julian W Smith is Qiief of Healtli Physical Education, Recreation, School 
Camping and Outdoor Education in the Department of Public Iiistiiiction at 
Lansing, Miclngan. 



CONSERVATION AS AN OBJECTIVE IN 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

P. J. Hoffmaster 

Batbaia is a .spiiited leachci wilh sonic ycais of expe- 
1 ience and sonic modern ideas about a teacliei’s job Slight, 
a bit “shoitish,” with a pretty face, she's a “big wheel” in 
the school camp 

She told me about some of the many changes she has ob- 
sei ved in pupils who have been in camp. The change in one 
such pupil stands out 

Luke was a country lad, tall for his age, not too neat oi 
well gloomed, leliring. His class work was below avciage, 
he didn’t lespond too well, and he was on the outside of 
student activities generally until he went to camp 

Thei e were some 65 pupils in the camp, and among their 
many activities was the cutting down and i emoval of a 10- 
inch elm tiee. Aftci much jabbciing and trying on the part 
of others, Luke was given a chance. He had swung an axe 
and pulled a saw on the farm He took the double-bitted axe, 
hefted it, and m a shoit time the tiee was down, limbs cut 
off, and Luke had his city mates on the ends of a ci osscut 
saw. 

That night while reciting and evaluating theii expe- 
liences, Luke came in for a full and ovei (lowing shaie of 
piaise and appreciation from his mates, tie had proved that 
he was supeiior in one thing, and he was admired Now his 
hair is gloomed, he is in the thick of things, his class work 
is improved, and he is much unlike the pi e-camp boy 

Barbaia and I agree that Luke had gamed new unclei- 
stancUng of his own worth; his fellow students had learned 
how tough and stubbenn a lice can be, had Icai ned also that 
f 01 one with expei ience a ti ee can be quite manageable. 

I wonder if all Nature isn't as difficult to undei stand as 
the e!ni was tough Without some contact, it must be With¬ 
out some contact there can be little oi no appieciation of the 
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outdoors and of the innumerable things and conditions that 
make up the outdoors. 

For yeai s, we, whose business is to enforce or promote 
conservation laws and principles, have seen the need of a 
much gi eater undei standing of Natme on the part of peo¬ 
ple — adult and youth alike Long since we have leal ned 
that huiitei s and fishermen cannot be coerced into comply¬ 
ing with law, or into exercising ordinal y woods and waters 
manners, by and through policemen, alone, regai clless of the 
officers’ efficiency and adroitness. We think it is demon¬ 
strable that law abidance and the niceties of sportsmanship 
must come fiom within The motivating foice that will 
cause people to use rubbish containers, rather than to throw 
uibbish wherever they happen to be, lies not m the park 
managei s and their aides It must be a part of the pai k usei. 

A group of boys in a camp wei e sloppy and reckless One 
Sunday morning after a hot Saturday they were asked to 
help clean up a beach and picnic grounds. There wei e quan¬ 
tities of uibbish and they didn’t finish the job, but their 
campgrounds weie much cleaner thereafter I cannot ex¬ 
plain why people, many of whom ai e adults, will thi ow on 
the ground, beaches, and floors of paik buildings, upwards 
of S,000 tons of rubbish a year. The parks belong to them. 
At home, rubbish is burned or hauled away. I fiimly believe 
that if the offenders could go through the experience the 
boys in camp did, the tonnage would be cut down matei lally. 

Three sumineis ago a camp was occupied by some 700 
boys — 100 at a time — who were given no special instruc¬ 
tions It was somewhat of an experiment. At the end of the 
camping season the damages were computed and found to 
be in excess of $500, although there was no inajoi destiiic- 
tion of propel ty (It must be pointed out. hovvevei, that the 
percentage of vandals in this gi oup vvas consicleiably high¬ 
er than avci age ) The next summer the camp was occupied 
by avei age boys who were given some out-of-the-oi dinary 
insti Lictioii They were made responsible foi breakages of 
the unusual type and at the end of the season the damages 
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consisted laigely of windowpancs, dooi hinges, etc . aggre¬ 
gating less than {})25 fot the camp. 

I cannot believe camping was made obnoxious and dis¬ 
tasteful to the boys of the second group. Rathei, I think 
they developed a fuller appiecialioii of it and I am sine that 
they have a moie wholesome attitude conccining pioperty 
that belongs to the people and that was put there for their 
use. 

It is not an uneommon thing for people to think and say 
that the conseivation of our natuial icsources is a job for 
conservation departments, law enforcement and legulatory 
agencies, and for them alone. The number who have this 
attitude is getting less, but much too slowly. Sometimes I 
think the check on waste is in propoition to the enhance¬ 
ment of our thinking on this; tlicn, again, I am in doubt 
This, however, must be borne in mind: Our gicalest pi og¬ 
ress has been made on the more glaiing and conspicuous 
forms of waste. Forest fires, stinking waters, deep gullies, 
excessive slaughter of birds and animals ■— all of these 
things stand out ‘Mike a steer on Fifth Avenue.” That they 
aie undesirable, destructive, and dovviiiight wiong, is self- 
evident and needs no pi oof Once they are so identified, 
leniedial tiieasures are or can be brought into play with 
comparative ease. 

The greater difficulty lies with the less conspicuous foims 
of waste Water that is leasoiiably cleai and that doesn’t 
stink, yet is neither fit to drink, swim in, noi clean enough 
for fishes, is really difficult to clean up. Soil depi eciation be¬ 
cause of sheet erosion (when a little topsoil is washed off 
the slopes and deal across the landscape with eacli big lain) 
is appreciated only by the experts and by a compaiatively 
few farmers. To lick it is a long-haul job and it i eipiires 
straight thinking and the eflfoi t of more than just a handful 
of public officials The job is big and expensive and it can 
be done only when a lot of people believe that it can and 
must be done. 

Those of you who have been around camps have seen the 
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tuundations of buildings literally undermined by water and 
wind erosion. The same thing is going on to a greater or 
lesser degree on all land not covered with plants of some 
sort. But children neithei see nor know it unless it is called 
to theii attention Can a more important lesson be taught to 
the oncoming generation? And is there an easier, more ef¬ 
fective way to call it to their attention than to take them to 
the place where it is happening? 

The importance of anesting this “number one” menace 
to the land can be made more realistic and impressive by a 
few simple experiments or demomstrations on the land with¬ 
in walking distance of the camp. Plant trees and shrubs in 
the gullies and they soon grass over. On the top of a slope 
where the topsoil is pretty much removed (and such slopes 
are not hard to find) plant some corn. At the same time, in 
May, plant another strip halfway down the slope, and at the 
bottom, where the soil keeps piling up, plant an equal area. 
In the fall, let the children check the results 

Whether they start at the bottom and work up or go from 
the top down is unimportant but it is important that they 
get the comparison. From the good soil in the hollow will 
come big stalks and full ears that can be compared with the 
stalks and nubbins on the side of the hill and the immature 
stalks with few or no ears on the top of the slope. 

The lesson is there, it has been told, they will not forget 
it (we hope), and fiom then on they will appreciate what 
gullying and the removal of topsoil really mean If they are 
told that pork chops and ham are high oi low in pi ice, de¬ 
pending on our corn crop (barring support price pi ograms), 
the lesson is still more meaningful to them. 

Water management, except for floods, is another phase 
of conservation that is difficult to deal with lai gely because 
Its course is not easily followed by the layman In connec¬ 
tion with this — in fact, wnth all Nature — is a principle we 
nearly all know but seldom recall — it is the ever-changing 
nature of things Nature, herself, is iievei static Land, 
water, plants, birds, animals, and their lelationships, each to 
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the other, are cliflerent each day. To man, the changes, in 
most instances, aie slow — hardly peiccptible fiom day to 
day — and because of this apparent slownc.ss unusual meth¬ 
ods of teaching (establishing concepts and understanding) 
must be employed — else wc perish prematiu ely. 

The lecent experience of New York City is an awful 
price to pay for a lesson in watci management. Can a repe¬ 
tition be averted if more people know about watei and what 
happens to it fioni the time it reaches the earth? More and 
more we will be confionted with acute water problems 
AVith an evcr-inci easing demand it cannot be otherwise — 
unless we foresee the tieiids and then do something about 
them in advance of the emergencies 
We have been a prodigiously wasteful people with all of 
the resouices of our land. Wc have taken and used them 
with no thought of the futuic and not much regard foi the 
waste entailed. Even today we are cutting the forests faster 
than they aie being leplaced Wildlife, with all our efforts, 
is losing giound. The tide of soil depletion has not yet been 
turned Undergioiind water tables aie being lowered at an 
alarming rate in certain sections. The whole picture is daik 
— and. unnecessai ily so To be sui e, Ibei e ai e many i easons, 
but to me there is just one — not knowing. It would be hei e- 
sy to say that the experts and scientists don't know, because 
they do. But “knowing” is not enough Theie must be na¬ 
tion-wide avvareness of these things and of their signifi¬ 
cance. And I am not talking about goveinment policy, 
resource boaids, and planning commissions. These I have 
seen; they help largely as guideposts and in the supplying of 
leadership The big push must come from the 150 million 
people of our nation, and, if they know and appi eciate these 
tilings, the push will come. 

I believe the most important policy government could es¬ 
tablish with respect to resources would lx‘ one of acquainting 
the citizenry with the true significance of om natural re¬ 
sources, then, forthwith and without waveiing, to do some¬ 
thing to assure theii preseivation 
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Outdoor education through the schools is as yet too new 
to bring material benefits to oui lesouices. Even the meth¬ 
ods of teaching ai e m the experimental stage. I wonder, 
sometimes, whether — if children were just taken where 
the things of Nature are, out beyond the influence of great 
centers of population, and were given a limited amount of 
guidance and interpretation — it might not be the best and 
most effective way of getting into their minds a ti uer con¬ 
cept and fuller appreciation of the things we live by 

But teaching is not my specialty. Willing or otherwise, 
I must leave that to the schools; but when we see them build 
outdoor education (education by taking these childien out 
to where the things are) into the curriculum, we can have 
renewed hope Until then, conservation is likely to be an 
over-worked term with a half-hollow meaning. Technology 
has pretty well worked out ways and means but theii appli¬ 
cation IS slow — too slow 


P. J Hoflma^ter is Director of the Department of Coiisci vation for Michi¬ 
gan in Lansing 



SOLVING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
IN SCHOOL CAMP PROGRAMS 

John W. Gilliland 

The more i ealistic scliools become in theii attempt to 
equip individuals foi life, the more they realize the inade¬ 
quacy of the school enviionnient. Many limitations imposed 
by tradition are being removed thiough levised procedures 
and methods of insti iiction. There lemains, however, cer¬ 
tain limitations of the school environment itself, such as 
lack of direct contact with nature, and lack of opportunities 
for certain types of human lelationships which are only 
possible through group living. 

Modern educators believe that many of these limitations 
may be removed by extending education to an out-of-door 
environment by making camping expeiiences a part of the 
regular school curriculum. 

One of the important reasons for the delay in moi e gen¬ 
eral acceptance of school camping as a part of the regular 
program of the school is due to the fact that administi ators 
need more information concerning methods of getting a 
camping program started. Such administi ative problems as 
developing interest, planning a program, selecting a staff, 
providing for health and safety, and others, are real prob¬ 
lems that must be faced by those who are contemplating the 
accomplishment of a school camping pi ograin. 

Developing Interest 

Before any project or activity may be initiated in a com¬ 
munity, there must be sufficient interest on the par t of those 
involved to instigate and cany out the pioposed activity. In 
considering the ai ea of developing interest, it is important to 
include staff members and laymen as well as school adminis¬ 
trators in planning the camp. It is important to make the 
camp a cooperative community enterprise from the very be¬ 
ginning. It should be kept in mind, however, that school ad- 
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mmisti ators should accept the responsibility for developing 
a camping pi ogram as a regular pai t of the school’s curri¬ 
culum. It would follow then, that the administiator should 
initiate a type of pi ogram whei eby the staff and community 
examine the curiiculum and determine those things that can 
best be taught in an out-of-door environment. 

Another important factor for considetation in develop¬ 
ing interest is to secure the interest of key people of the 
community. The support of conseivationists, private and 
agency camp personnel, recreational leaders and others is 
highly desirable and in practically eveiy case is forthcoming 
if the proper steps are taken in the beginning to seciiie their 
suppoi t. 

Planning the Progrann 

It does not necessarily follow that due to the fact that 
boys and girls are taken out of doors that a good camping 
program is assured. It all depends upon the type of pi ogram 
offered The program should be based upon the needs and 
interests of participants. It should provide those educative 
experiences that are adaptable to a camp environment Un¬ 
less the camp cui riculum is planned and carried out as a part 
of the total school curiiculum, doing those things in an out- 
of-door envii onment that can best be done there, the school 
camp is not justifiable Thcie must be moie to school camp¬ 
ing than merely taking pupils out of doors. 

It is well to keep in mind that the year-around camp pro¬ 
gram is the most desirable. However, this should not ex¬ 
clude the possibility of starting with a part-year camp even 
though the advantages are greater foi a year-around camp 
It may not be feasible to start with a yeai-around camp in 
every instance. The impoitant thing is to make a beginning 
with whatever type of camp is possible and feasible, and 
move toward the yeai -around program. 

There aie many departments and agencies that will be 
able to assist mateiially in planning a pi ogram .Such state 
and local groups as conservation depaitments, recication 
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depai tments, paik clcpai tmcnls, and othets should paitici- 
pate in planning the program. These dcpai tments can make 
a conliibution and in many instances arc anxious for the 
opportunity. 

There is also a place for using rcsouicc people such as 
hobbyists, specialists, and conaet vationists who aie piesent 
in eveiy community and can make an important contribu¬ 
tion to the camp progi am. Beyond a doubt, then sei vices 
should be uliliaed to the fullest extent In the final analyses 
the piogiani .should provide opportunities foi expeiiences 
in: (a) group living; (b) healthful living; (c) lecreational 
living; (d) pin poseful work: and (e) developing an under¬ 
standing of man’s relation to environment. 

Selecting Staff 

It is sutptising to find that the matter of selecting a staff 
is considered as one of the foieniost reasons for not initiat¬ 
ing or establishing a school camp program. It need not be 
any more of a problem than the selection of a staff for a reg¬ 
ular school, foi most people feel that the staff members of 
the school camp can be selected from the regular teaching 
staff Some good teachers make good tcachei -counseloi s and 
in most instances the staff members are selected from the 
regular teaching staff. One impot tant considei ation to keep 
in mind, however, is that the salaiy schedule should be in 
agreement with and based upon that of the regular teaching 
staff. 

Providing for Health and Safety 

One of the concerns of parents when it comes to consider¬ 
ation of the matter of sending thcii son or daughter to 
camp is safety Paients are anxious to particiiratc in this 
program and they have a right to be concerned about pi ovi- 
s\on for health and safety. In the first place, a legisteied 
nurse should be a regular member of the camp staff, and the 
medical services of a qualified physician should be available 
at all times. Secondly, adequate provision should be made 
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for the safety of campeis in carrying out the various activi¬ 
ties of the school camp program. This would include: (a) 
regular m.spection of camp facilities by a qualified agency; 
(b) physical examinations for food handlers; (c) adequate 
food storage; (d) well-balanced meals; and (e) provision 
for healthful living. 

Financing the School Camp 

If the school camp is to be a i egular part of the school 
progi am, it should be financed in the main through public 
taxation. This does not mean, however, that the cost will be 
as excessive as most people think It has been found that an 
adequate camping program may be provided for boys and 
gli Is without a great deal of additional expense. It is desir¬ 
able to have a broad base foi support with income being de¬ 
rived from city, county and school departments, with 
campers paying for transportation to camp and for food 
consumed at camp. 

Developing Leadership 

Just as it is necessary to develop a piogiam of in-service 
tiaining for members of the staff on the regular school fac¬ 
ulty, it IS also necessary to consider a program for develop¬ 
ing leadership for the school camping personnel A general 
program of education is the best type of training for teach¬ 
er-counselors Though some camp expeiience is desirable, 
a good teacher will adjust to camping very quickly. A sum¬ 
mer’s experience at a leadership training camp, plus a love 
for the out-of-doors and an understanding of and affection ■ 
for children aie highly desirable 

Interpreting Camp to Community 

A pi ogram for interpi eting the camp to the community 
is just a.s essential and desirable as for the regular school 
program Interpretation is perhaps more essential due to the 
fact that the piogiam of the school camp is a fiontiei in 
curriculum development. Evidence indicates that the par- 
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ents are veiy ciitluisiasLic about the camp progiam when 
they understand the purposes and objectives. They are es¬ 
pecially enthusiastic after having thcii children paiticipate 
in a school camping enterprise. It is well to lemember that 
confidence is gained thiough cooperation with community 
agencies and oiganizations and through pursuing every op- 
poi tunity to hi ing about a better undei standing of purposes 
and objectives on the pai t of the parents and laymen. 

Acquiring Camp Site 

The site should be selected with a long range plan of de¬ 
velopment in mind. It should be fai enough away from the 
school that the pupils feel they aie really away from home, 
yet not so far that transportation problems loom too large 
The distance from the school plant will vaiy according to 
the size of the city and availability of suitable land. The site 
should not be so rugged that unnecessary hazards to health 
and safety are presented. 

Providing Facllitiet 

Buildings should be planned according to the purposes 
for which they are to be used It is 'well to keep in mind that 
suitable facilities that may be utilized in getting started on 
a camping program are available in or neai many communi¬ 
ties. It is not necessary to provide elaborate facilities before 
launching a program, for it is possible to pt ovide more elab¬ 
orate facilities than ate necessary. There are many oppoi- 
tunities for building and developing a camping area that 
students, parents, and pupils may paiticipate in, thus pro¬ 
viding a practical learning situation. 

Organizing for Administration 

In organizing for administration, it is recommended that 
there should be a combined school camp board composed of 
city and county authorities, provided it is a city-county proj¬ 
ect The board of education should be the controlling agency 
if it is a project of the local school district. An advisory 
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board composed o£ representatives from the various agen¬ 
cies of the community is desirable in most instances. 

The program at camp should provide foi; (a) camping 
periods from one to two weeks, a two week peiiod being 
more desirable than a one week period, (b) a teacher-coun- 
selor-camper latio of not more than one to twelve; (c) par¬ 
ticipation of boy and girl groups at the same time, and (d) 
a flexible type of organization, making a decentralized pro¬ 
gram possible. Persons consideiing the establishment of a 
school camp should not be discouraged in the event they feel 
it is not possible for them to provide for a camping peiiod 
of two weeks, or a teacher-camper ratio of one to twelve. 
These are recommendations that would piovide for a more 
ideal situation. Since very few public schools have an ideal 
situation, it is not to be expected that a camping piogiam 
will provide evei ything just as it ought to be at the very be¬ 
ginning The important factor is to get started on some type 
of a program utilizing the best type of organization possible. 

Providing for Business Management 

It is just as necessary to provide for efficient business 
management for the school camp as it is foi the regular 
school. People have a right to know how their money is be¬ 
ing spent. This procedure will develop confidence in the 
program 

Financial repoi ts for the camp should provide the type of 
information needed for school accounting proceduies. The 
director should be responsible for adequate financial lecoids. 

Meeting Legal Problefns 

Perhaps thei e is no other problem confronting the admin¬ 
istrator that causes as much delay in initiating a school 
camp as the problem of legal status In some states there is 
a question as to whethei or not the school district has the 
authority to establish a school camping program. In other 
states the powers to establish a camp are implied in otliei 
more general statutes Some administi atoi s do not feel that 
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it is safe to go alicad witii a pi ograni based upon implied 
powers. In some stales, the legal stains lias lieen cleaied 
through the enactment of certain laws Specific legislation 
has enabled the schools of Michigan to move ahead in the 
establi.shing of school camping progianis While it is gener¬ 
ally consicleicd a good thing to urge that enabling laws be 
enacted in those stales where thcic is sonic question as to 
legal status, this pi obleni has not seemed gicat in the minds, 
of some administrators as they have moved ahead with their 
programs It is their contention that a school camp meiely 
makes it possible to extend the classiooni to the out-of-doors 
and to utilize a camping envii otimcnl as a place for boys and 
gills to learn better those things that can best be taught 
there. 


Summary 

The main objective of this discussion has been to contrib¬ 
ute to the development of effective planning in establishing 
a school camping program. Suggestions i elating to twelve 
administrative problems have been given It is the conten¬ 
tion of the writer that none of these pi obknis ai e unsoivabie 
provided there is a real belief on the part of admmisti ators, 
teachers, and laymen that herein lies a real opportunity foi 
providing a type of education that has real value for youth. 
Educators as well as piofessional and lay oi ganizalions 
have supported the school camping movement as an educa¬ 
tionally sound activity. These groups believe that the school 
camp may be included as an integral part of the school pro¬ 
gram This is in keeping with the contention that many 
skills and attitudes that young people need today cannot be 
taught indoors. Educators have not claimed that the school 
camp is a panacea for all the ills of society, but rathei that 
some of the direct expei iences needed can best be provided 
in a school camping environment 


John M, Gilliland la Associate Professor of Education at the University of 
Tennessee, 



A CAMP DIRECTOR LOOKS AT HIS PROGRAM 
George W. Donaldson 

Once in a while, when the campers are asleep and the fiie 
in the cabin fireplace burns low, there comes a time for 
mental stock-taking — a review of the kind of camp I want 
to run and a critical look at the one I am running, Long ago 
I learned that I must not just look at the woods and envision 
a progiam of educational camping, it goes miidi deeper 
than that. First, I must look at today’s childi en; what they’i e 
like and what they need in the way of growing-up in; its 
strengths and weaknesses when related to wholesome child 
growth. Then, and only then, can I begin to answei the 
questions I’ve posed for myself. 

As I look at today's children, getting beneath the sui face 
when I can, I see human young not greatly different m basic 
urges and drives than the cave man’s offspring. They’re still 
active, curious, adventurous, exploring animals, They’ie still 
looking for status with their peers and rapport with at least 
one grown-up And these very chai acteri.stics, because 
they’ie vital and impelling, might well become the very life 
stuff of education outdoors. The children I see, then, have 
a deep affinity for the kind of learning situations so easy to 
provide m a camp. 

Then I see a society — and a school — which Is f i nsti at- 
ing many of these urges. The machine age has done many 
fine things for the growing-up process. But it's not an un¬ 
mixed blessing. It positively denies much of the vnile, 
down-to-earth reality which was the heritage of youtli in 
the past and foi which child nature pleads Kids are grow¬ 
ing up in a woi Id mechanized, sped-up, complicated, special¬ 
ized, artificial, and restrictive. Much of the good of the 
machine age isn’t necessarily good for youngsters Camps 
can, if they will, combine the good of the past with the new 
knowledge of the machine age But they must use gt eat cai e 
lest they try to do the things which can be done hettei else- 
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where, just as, conversely, they must siiive to do only those 
things they're uniquely litled to do 

Now I’m leady to detail the kind of camp I’d like to oper¬ 
ate. I like to think of a camp as a chiUlien's community; 
but oiphan’s homes and reformatone.s aie children's com- 
nuinities, too. So, tins coininnniiy which i.s an educational 
camp needs more, piccisc derinilion, Ilctc are some of its 
chaiaclci istic: 

It*s a pcimisuve community. It lets children do things 
and on the other hand it does liteially nothing for them 
which they can, within the limits of liealth and safety, do 
for themselves. One of the ically important implications of 
this idea is that, organizationally, the camp will be diamet¬ 
rically opposed to military oi ganization. There’ll be little 
line-standing and whistle-blowing, foi these arc symptoms 
of a community in which one pei son is doing the thinking 
and in which the citizens are puppets. 

Reality is the camp’s forte. This means theve’ll be no 
busy work, no fake motives, no arliitrary boss. There’ll be 
real problems, and real solutions — and the campers will 
have the privilege of dealing with reality. I won’t be needing 
honors, awards, plaques and badges because real inleiest 
will supply a sounder and better motivation. Neither will the 
campers, who don't need whistles, all make gimp whistle 
cords. Nor ready-made billfolds. Nor plaster casts in store- 
bought forms. 

Camp is a planning community. In camp everybody 
plans in a fashion approaching that of the town meeting 
This children’s community will not toleiate that wateied- 
down perversion of cooperative planning which is leally 
camper choice of limited, staff-planned "activities” in which 
only restiicted, individual choice is allowed. Except foi ba¬ 
sic physical facilities and a few highly essential routines the 
community will be re-created by each new group of campcis. 

Camp is a warmly human community. It has no place 
for the stern, Puritanical adult Camp counselors, of all edu¬ 
cators, are most nearly in loco parentis. They should have 
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the warm, outgoing personalities of the best parents. They 
should be colorful people, people who thoi oughly enjoy chil¬ 
dren and the outdoors. And not only the professional staif 
in camp should meet these requirements, camp is no place 
for a grumpy cookl 

Ifs an experimenting, exploring, discovering, community. 
Children in camp should have that almost completely lost 
privilege of finding out for themselves. There won't be 
many ready-made answers about—^and it’ll even be possible 
to make a mistake I Sensory learning — tasting, feeling, 
hearing, smelling, as well as seeing — will be encouraged 
and kids will like it. Nature built them that way. 

Everyone works in camp. There’s always plenty of 
work when people live together in simple communities and 
this children’s community is one in which work is done by 
the citizens. This camp subscribes to the notion that no one 
ever learned the joys of — or the respect for — work by 
any process other than by one which put some corns on his 
hands 11 know there will be plenty of routine jobs like mak¬ 
ing beds and sweeping. But I hope there will be some altru¬ 
istic jobs, too. I’d like these campers to learn the true mean¬ 
ing of that old woodsman’s cteed, "Always leave some 
firewood for the next fellow.” 

They tell me that modern kids are lazy, won’t work, and 
have no respect for work. I know better. Today's kids sim¬ 
ply haven't the opportunity to do any meaningful work. 

Camp is a boy-girl community. That’s the way the 
world is set up And any camp which takes seriously its 
social obligations cannot ignore that principle. 

Camp is a simple, child-sized place. Large, highly-or¬ 
ganized camps very shortly find themselves spending most 
of their time contriving "programs” which keep people out 
of people’s way — and they forget why they went to the 
woods in the first place! Child-sized doesn’t mean small in 
area, though. These active learners need, moie than almost 
anything else, space, space, space 

Camp is a leisurely place. There are not many places left 
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wlicic ditlclicMi can live at clnld’.s pace. Camp can be one of 
them. And camps will be \vi.se to lesist any and every influ¬ 
ence to the contiaiy whethei they be bell.s and bugles, med¬ 
als and awaitls, oi c()iii[)ctitivo schemes of motivation. 

Camp is a c/(j,9c-fo-iiof»)c conmiHJidy. One of the mod¬ 
em woild'.s gicatc.st deleiienls to wholc.somc childhood is 
Its removal fioni the .soil. 'I'lic good camp will exploit its 
outdoors to llie fullo.sl. It will sti ive to do those things which 
it is unicpiely fitted to do i uial things. This means, too, that 
It won’t take kids out into the woods to hear lectui cs or play 
baseball! But I’m hoping the “natuic piogiam” will not de- 
gcnciate into just Icaining the names of plants and animals. 
I’d rather sec a campei plant one tiec — put .some of his 
sweat into ichuilding Atuciica’s mistieatcd rcsouices — 
than see him learn the names of a dozen trees, I believe this 
geneiation of campers nnisl .solve oui conscivation prob¬ 
lems, or It will be too late. This is the real “guts” of the edu¬ 
cational camp’s piogiam. Hfteclivc icsouice-u.se education 
alone could justify school camps foi evciy child in America! 

Camp is fun. Camps aic in the unique position, educa¬ 
tionally, of not being expected to give even lip seivice to 
that profound theory of learning, “It can’t be good foi you 
unless it hints.” Fun is Nature’s safeguaid again,st ignor¬ 
ance; educatois have neglected it long enough. Please don’t 
misunderstand me here. I’m not talking about the kind of 
exhausting, ovei-stimulating, leadet-inspired hip-hoorah 
with which some camps are surfeited. I just mean honest- 
to-goodness, niial fun. 

That’s the kind of camp I want But now the fire’s burned 
out Besides, I’ve cut out a bigger job for myself in this 
brief hour than I can do in the next yeai! 

George V/ Donaldson is Director of Cainpiii^ in tlic Diiblic Sdrools of 
Tyler, TexaSi 



THE OUTDOOR EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 

Denver C. Fox 

Outdoor education is often described as an extension of 
the school program. It might more properly be described as 
an enrichment of the school program; an enrichment that 
increases the quality of learning. 

Programs of outdoor education take many forms. Some 
of the more common forms are: 

1 Outdoor activities at school 

2, Outdoor activities in the neighborhood 

3. Field trips 

4 Community projects. 

5 Day camping during school time 

6 Overnight camping. 

7. Camping for a longer period in a camp especially designed for 
camping education. 

In each of these types of outdoor education the underly¬ 
ing purpose is to capitalize as fully as possible upon the 
assets of an environment. 

One of the assets of an outdoor environment is that it is 
rich in oppoi tumties for first hand direct experiences. It 
invites activity and encourages learning by doing The out¬ 
door environment encourages a spirit of adventure, of ex¬ 
ploration and discovery. It is filled with problems to be 
solved. In introduces new sensory experiences; fresh smells, 
strange sounds, interesting sights and deeper feelings The 
simplicity of natural surioundings brings clearly into focus 
many fundamental laws of nature that affect our way of 
living The beauty of the outdoors brings an emotional and 
spiritual lift. In short, the out-of-doors provides a climate 
ill which theie is high motivation, purpose and readiness 
for leal ning 

There is probably no type of outdoor education that has 
as great an educational potential as the school camp that is 
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located ill a (U'suaWe fiiviionment For not only can the 
assets of the niittnal cnviionnicnl he utilized fully, the total 
enviionment of the camper can he stiuctuiecl so that his ex- 
peiicuccs can he planned for the f^i cutest enjoyment and 
value 

The school cani[i tirof^iani is essentially one of providing 
children with an ciniionmcnt that has lieen especially se¬ 
lected, planned and conli oiled foi the pin pose of meeting 
and satisfying growth needs of boys and giils 

The chaiactcristics of a school camp can be seen most 
clearly by considering an actual program in opeiation. The 
San Diego City-Covmty Camp program at Camp Cuyamaca 
is an example of a school camp in which a caiefully planned 
environment lias been set up in a desirable natural envi¬ 
ronment. 

Let us consider some of the factors that have been 
planned as a part of this stiucttnccl environment Most im¬ 
portant of these are the people at camp. The campeis aie 
boys and giils in the sixth grade fiom diiTcient looms or 
diffeient schools and sometimes from difteicnt towns They 
come from all racial, leligious and cnltuial groups; poor, 
rich, well adjusted, maladjusted, They aie the usual lun of 
sixth grade boys and girls because all sixth graders of the 
school are eligible and aie cncouiaged to come to camp. 
They are selected fiom the sixth giacle bccau.se sixth grad¬ 
ers are mature enough to lespond to the atmosphere of ad¬ 
venture in such an environment. The sixth grade level was 
chosen also because m most cases it is the last gi ade in which 
the childieii are together in one class iiudei one teacher. 
These children are divided in the cabins so that some chil¬ 
dren from evei y school are in each cabin Thus, each camper 
is living with some fi lends and some sti angers .and the so¬ 
cial pattern that existed in the classioom is lempoiarily 
broken down. In this way the stage is set to encouiage new 
adjustments avith others and the development of a new social 
pattern within the cabin group under controlled conditions 
that are designed for a high quality of adjustment and a 
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desirable pattern of social relationships. Sometimes, because 
of information supplied early by the school, children, who 
may be too dependent upon each other are separated into 
different cabins. Many other arrangements are made to set 
up as desirable a combination of campers in the same cabin 
as possible. 

Other people who are important in the camp living situa¬ 
tion aie the camp counselors. In them the camper finds a 
group of adults who understand children, are sympathetic 
and consistent not only with themselves but with other coun¬ 
selors. The camper finds friendship and security in being 
assisted by the counselors regardless of past record. The 
camp staff is a very important factor of the environment 
for it is these skilled teacher-counseloi s who open the way to 
an exciting new world to exploi e. 

Particularly important are those members of the staff 
who come up to camp just for the week; the classroom 
teachers. The classroom teachei is the important link be¬ 
tween the camp and the school. She is the key person in in- 
tegi ating the values of the camp with the pi ogram at school. 

Other people are important because they are not at camp. 
mother, dad, brother and sister. It develops self realization 
and self dependence to be able to be away from family ties 
for a short while. At camp for one weelf the camper lives 
with other campers of similar maturity, Interests and abili¬ 
ties and leains that he is not so dififerent from otliei chil¬ 
dren And although boys and girls live in sepaiate cabins 
there are plenty of opportunities for them to work and play 
together in wholesome, controlled situations that build de- 
siiable attitudes and increased understandings of one sex 
toward the other. 

But it is not enough to take a child fiom one environment 
and put him in another Plans must be made for the max¬ 
imum use of the assets of the envii onment so as to promote 
desirable giowth in attitudes, learnings and practices in 
mental and physical health, self lealization and in human le- 
lationships These plans constitute the cmriculiini of the 
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camp prop;iam. Il is a rui riciihun of action’ working, play^ 
ing, exploring, dlscoveiing, creating, conseiving, sharing, 
investigating anti evaluating. It is centered in child pur¬ 
poses, needs and interests. It includes expeiienccs of many 
types: new and difTercnt expelicnces that bioaden the lioii- 
zon and stinnilate new interests. It i.s close to the immediate 
environment—it is here and now. The curriculum includes 
experiences that are well integrated, cutting across many 
subject areas. Woven into the fabi ic living at camp must be 
thieads that appear now in this pattern and again m another 
In varying relationships with many other thieads Some of 
these threads that must he planned foi in the curriculum 
are: .orientation, health, spiiitual needs, recreation, self- 
expression, pill poseful work and democratic practices. 

In this cuiriculum hoys and giils study new and different 
books. The books are: the hills, the valleys, the i ivet s, the 
heavens, the plants and animals and the cainpei gioup. 

The chapters of the book are* the rocks, trees, flowers, 
birds, deer, beaver and fellow campers 

The activities are: hiking, conseiving soil, building dams, 
constructing bi idges, planting trees, ti acking animals, pre¬ 
paring and cooking meals over the open fire, tobogganing, 
sharing experiences around the campfue, weaving, carving 
in rock and wood, singing and dancing. 

The materials used aie the materials of the envii onment: 
clay dug from the old Indian claybank; soapstone discov¬ 
ered after prospecting where the map indicated it might be 
found; rocks and minerals from Rock Canyon: inanzanita 
and wild lilac wrested from the chapaiial covered hills; 
pine cones, bark, lichen, seed pods, incense cedar and pine all 
brought from a morning's excursion to be used in cieative 
work and expression later in the day. 

The tools are simple hand tools of the woodsman and 
craftsman: knives, axes, shovels, saws, files, chisels, ham¬ 
mers, drills, glue and sandpaper. 

The equipment is that of the discoverei: maps, com¬ 
passes, telescopes, binoculars, microscopes and magnets. 
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The methods are those of the scientist; exploring, dis¬ 
covering. collecting, recognizing problems, planning, co¬ 
operating, proposing, testing, investigating and evaluating. 

In this classroom that has no walls, using the above 
means and methods, a vital program of living together 
shapes a purposeful experience curriculum. 

But what can we expect to accomplish in only five days 
at camp ? In spite of careful planning for every minute of 
each of the twenty-four hours in the continuous five day en¬ 
campment, the problem of a short time limit remains a se- 
lious one Perhaps the best answer to this problem is io 
remove the time limit. If the values of the camping expe¬ 
rience do not end with the return of the campers to school; 
if they are somehow woven into the school progiam, we 
may be able to remove or at least extend the period in which 
the values of outdoor living are effective 

What are some of the ways in which the camping expe¬ 
rience can be used to enrich the regular school program? 
How can the quality of learning be increased in arithmetic, 
language arts, i eading, geography, history, ai ts and ci afts, 
music, physical education, health, science and social studies ? 

These questions are being answered in San Diego 
through the combined efforts of the Camp Steering Com¬ 
mittee, the camp staff and all of the sixth giade teachers who 
come to camp. The teachers have enteied into a plan of 
pooling ideas and expeiiences so that each may share in the 
thinking of all. 

The sixth grade teacher is the key figure in the pi ocess of 
integi ating the values of the camp program with the class- 
loom program. She knows the needs of her group While 
observing and sharing experiences with her pupils at camp, 
she IS able to plan ways of using the values of camping to 
satisfy some of these needs. 

One of the most important of these values is the increased 
understanding that results when the teacher is able to shed 
the responsibility for maintaining discipline and conli oiling 
the learning situation in the classroom and become another 
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THE OUTDOOR EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 

Barbara Holland and James Lewis 

This is a story about Dearborn’s boys and girls working 
with their teachers, learning and playing together as a big 
family at Cedar Lake Group Camp, Waterloo, Michigan, 
dm ing all seasons of the school year. 

“Youth are on the March.” For one week, campers and 
teachers are actively engaged in a program filled with expe¬ 
riences stressing “doing.” Game and forestry management, 
soil and fish conservation, rifleiy and trapping, and many 
other outdoor activities become the course of study for all 
camp groups and all grade levels. 

The most important job at home before a group goes to 
camp is pre-planning. Topics like daily camp schedules, 
equipment and clothing needed, and camp costs are all neces¬ 
sary discussion and committee projects. The boys and girls, 
the home room teacher, and the parents are all interested in 
good preparation. Visits to the camp before a group goes, 
seeing slide pictures and photographic stills are a few meth¬ 
ods used in pre-planning sessions 

Wotds like responsibility, dependability, cooperation, 
choice, democracy in living, group planning are all tangible 
and have a real “packed with a wallop” meaning at camp 

One of the fiist leal jobs in camp is organizing into 
groups of approximately fifteen boys and girls with a coun- 
.selor. Secondly, is planning and hearing everyone’s desires 
so that the best possible piogtain can be had for the group. 
Next is presenting the program of each gioup to a lepre- 
sentative camp council, which serves as the governing body 
at camp. Decisions concerning special ideas and plans are 
discussed seriously by the council and final camp programs 
are arranged by this group 

Real challenges present themselves to groups when they 
begin to plan for cook-outs and begin to decide whether they 
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will take the iioilh or south liail leadiiif^ away from camp 
for tlieir cxploiution hikes lCxcliisi\e to tlicii sui roundings 
is ail opportunity to live logelhei, learning to lespect other 
mclivklual thoughts and ideas. 

Probalily the unique heneiits of camping occur when 
gt oups licgin to cat and play togethci 

Cci tain <lutves and jobs ai e necessary for each meal De¬ 
ciding who will sweep the flooi or stack the dishes or steril¬ 
ize the silverware, aie Individual lesponsihililics as well as 
the groups’ To see that whatever is stalled is completed 
leads to good work habits. 

Being a host or hostess, inviting and introducing guests 
at table, lend a family almosphcic at mcaltiiiic. Manners 
and etiquette ai e meaningful attitudes at camp and become 
a natural part of the daily living. This doesn’t just happen 
because counselois and staff want it Hoys and girls eating 
at the same tablej being responsible for setting and dealing 
it or acting as host and hostess, serving food oi creating 
conversation aie all part of the learning situations during a 
pleasant mealtime at camp 

Evening social iccreation and snack time arc successful 
when groups oiganize and woilc toward making them so 
Camp fires, song fests, movies, social dancing, amateur 
shows, games, eaily American dancing and oilier lecrea- 
tional stunts are common selections of activities made by 
campers. 

Teachers become more human and youth’s inner prob¬ 
lems present themselves in a different light. The contours of 
the land, the several kinds of soil, small mouth and laige 
mouth boss cooking with aluminum pails, planting ti ees and 
providing game shelter, are all topics that come out In evalu¬ 
ation periods dm mg the camp day. Solvable products of a 
vast and poweiful experience — school camping for youth 
— foi all youth. Their land — a fiee land and carries with 
it learning and responsibility. 


Barbara Holland and James Lewis are Tcaclicrs m the Piihlic Schools ot 
Dearborn, Mich 



LEADERSHIP FOR OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
Milton A. Gabrieisen 


The extent to which the objectives of any school camping; 
or outdoor education program is accomplished will un¬ 
doubtedly depend more upon the leadership given to it than 
any other single factor. The leadership requirements for 
camping are quite diflerent from those of classroom teach¬ 
ing, Even though a high correlation between successful 
teaching and successful camp leadership may exist, there is 
no guarantee that the so called “good” teacher will also be 
an effective leader in a camp situation. Unquestionably, 
“pelsonality” is the key factor; the one basic fundamental 
to successful camp leadership. Knowledge of the out-of- 
doors and skills in camp crafts or other specialties are 
important, but must only be considered after the more in¬ 
fluential trait “personality.” 

The purpose of all leadership, regardless of the setting, 
should he centered around helping others to help themselves. 
To accomplish this a knowledge of people and their behavior 
is essential Thus it becomes impoi tant for the camp leader 
to understand the attitudes and behavioi patterns of the age 
group with which he is working, while at the same time 
always attempting to provide opportunities for social expe¬ 
riences that will be worthwhile and meaningful to the 
campers. 

The many learning situations which ai e provided children 
through outdoor excursions, day camps or longer school 
term camps, are challenging, exciting, and in most instances 
much more satisfying than the routine of the classroom. 
When these elements are present learning will be rapid, 
meaningful and lasting In the final analysis it is the ability 
of the leader to recognize and make the most of the many 
“teachable moments” that occur at camp that determines 
how effective the leader will be with children 
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Types of Leadership Desirable for School Camps 

I have indicated that leadciship for the school camp calls 
for a cei tain type of pel son. However, it should be recog¬ 
nized that pci sonnel for cainpiiip falls into sevei al different 
categoiies based primal ily on the functions they perform. 
This suggests the need for certain special qualifications and 
perhaps training. Camp positions will vary in name and 
number at different camps but ostensibly they will fall into 
the following general categories; 

Advisory: School Board, Camp Committee, Superintendent 
AdminislraUve; Camp Diiector, Piogram Coordinator 
Matntenavee, Caretaker, Giound Keepers (if required) 

Kitchen: Dietician, Head Cook, Assistants, Dishwasheis 
Medical: Doctor, Nurse 

Activity Spectahst: Sports, Aquatics, Nature, Crafts 
Group Lenders; Counselors, Assistant Counselors 

When school administratois are confronted with this 
array of personnel needed for the operation of a school 
camp they often give up the idea of running a camp. How- 
evei, it has been demonstrated that it is possible to obtain 
all the personnel necessary to run a school camp from the 
teaching and administrative staff of any school system. 
Some of the staff undoubtedly will need special training, 
but many teachers already possess the skills and knowledges 
which will enable them to be effective leaders in camp. Let 
us look at the camp staff and see what some of the special 
requirements are and who on the average school faculty 
would most likely meet the requiiements for the positions 
outlined above. 

THE CAMP DIRECTOR 

Here is the person who is the key to the success of the 
camp It can be any person on the faculty, man or woman, 
who understands the philosophy underlying outdoor edu¬ 
cation and who possesses exceptional administrative ability. 
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This person is directly responsible for the operation of the 
camp, the buying' of food, the selection, training and super¬ 
vision of personnel and the general safety and health of the 
campers. He should possess a dynamic personality, and real 
understanding of people. 

THE PROGRAM COORDINATOR 

The nature of the camp program and the method of con¬ 
duct will largely determine the qualifications needed for this 
position. If the camp operates on the so-called “centralized 
plan" the person will need to be well versed in program 
planning and genera! administration. However, if the camp 
operates on the “decentralized,” small group plan, this per¬ 
son will need to he moi e of a social recreation person, one 
who has the ability to conduct special programs such as 
group singing and camp fires. In addition, he must be able 
to provide .source material and opportunities for satisfying 
the interest of the groups, thereby helping them to conduct 
their own programs. This person in a sense is the “spark 
plug” of the camp; he stimulates and motivates the groups 
to do many different things on their own. 

THE CARETAKER 

If the camp property is owned by the school system, it 
will probably be necessary to provide a year-round caie- 
taker, or at least one during the season of operation. He will 
be responsible for the general maintenance of the camp, 
water supply, garbage and sewage disposal and general up¬ 
keep of equipment and facilities. He can also assist in. many 
aspects of the program. If the caretaker is employed during 
the summer season only, it is quite possible that one of the 
members of the faculty of the indiistiial arts department 
can be assigned this responsibility If the camp is laige and 
consists of a number of buildings, the caretaker will un~ 
doubtedly need several assistants who will have as their 
primary responsibility the maintenance of the grounds 
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THE DIETICIAN 

This could readily he the home economics teacher. Hew- 
evci, in many instances tlie responsibility for planning 
menus fall.s on the camp director, \Yho usually consulls with 
his staff and the cami)ers in planning the meals. Food con- 
tiibutes immensely to the success of the camp In seveial 
school camps the campeis plan and cook thcii own meals at 
least part of the time. This is rccommciulccl since it affoids 
an opportunity for real leatniiifr in the planning and prep¬ 
aration of food. Here the dietician can be veiy helpful 

THE COOK 

In all probability it will be neces.saiy to hiic a qualified 
chef fiom the outside to head up the kitchen staff. This is 
particularly true if the camp plans to feed lai ge groups at 
one time. This person should be an expert in planning and 
purchasing. He must be congenial and have sufficient pa¬ 
tience to work with the canipei s in providing food for then 
meals both in the dining hall and on their ti ips. He may re¬ 
quire assistance from a baker, .salad make:, and dish wash- 
eis, unless of course the dishes arc to be washed by the 
campers. 

THE DOCTOR 

It is not essential that a doctor be in attendance at all 
times, however, it is imperative that some arrangements be 
made with a local doctor or hospital to handle emet gencies 
'which may arise, The doctor also should assume the re¬ 
sponsibility for periodic inspection of the camp to check the 
general sanitation of the camp and give medical examina¬ 
tion if necessary. In many instances the local public health 
department is willing to provide the necessary medical 
services. 

THE NURSE 

It is quite important to have a nurse on the camp staff. 
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She should be in charge of the infirmary, if the camp has 
one, and carry out orders of the doctor. It is not uncommon 
to find that the camp nurse is also one of the school nurses. 

THE SPECIALISTS 

Every camp will require the services of certain progi am 
specialists. Many of these positions can be filled by mctn- 
bers of the school faculty The special areas which usually 
lequire a person for supervision and instruction are. sports, 
aquatics, nature and crafts. In some instances these arc 
combined. For example, the same person may be in charge 
of spoits and aquatics. The most logical school personnel 
to fill these positions are the physical education teachers, 
the science teacher and industrial arts teacher. 

GROUP LEADERS 

The counselors who aie directly responsible for groups 
of students will, to a large extent, be the main cogs of the 
staff It is most desirable to have these people come l ight 
from the school faculty As a matter of fact, they should be 
the same teachers who work with the students at school. 
If a classroom teacher goes with her class of twenty or 
thiity students to the camp, it will be necessary to provide 
this teacher with some assistants The two best sources 
are' (1) college students who are in training for the teach¬ 
ing piofession, and (2) senior high school students who 
have demonstrated outstanding leadership ability In the 
event that the camp is for high school students the assistant 
counselors will in all probability have to be college students. 

RESOURCE PEOPLE 

A number of people from the local community and state 
departments can be called in for special demonstrations 
from tune to time For instance, there may be a person who 
is very well versed in the history of the sui rounding area, 
or anothet person who is an expert in certain types of native 
flowers and plants, or someone fioni the State Consci vatioii 
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Depai tmcnt who can discuss with the caniiK'is the pioblem 
of conservation and t)u“ methods by wliich the natural re- 
souices can he prescived 

Training the Staff 

It has been indicated that souk* trainm^ of the camp staff 
is desirable. Thcie aic sevei al ways that the camp staff 
can be trained. The icsponsihility foi some ot the tiaining 
will fall on the camp diiccloi, or a committee established 
for this purpose. Other tiaining will be a lesponsibility of 
colleges and universities. Hcie ate several diffeient methods 
by which staff may be ti ained : 

GRADUATE STUDY 

A number of colleges and univci.sitics offei graduate 
cour.ses in camp administralion and othei phases of camp¬ 
ing. One school, ,Ncw York Univeisity, has a complete 
master's and doctor’s degice program in camp administra¬ 
tion. 

Several colleges and universities offer shoi t com ses for 
special tiaining in school camping The National Camps, 
operated by Outdooi - Education, Incorpoiated, which Is 
under the diiection of Di L. B. Shaip, piovides special 
training in piogramming and administi ation of school 
camps each summei. This is a six weeks’ course which 
grants college ci edit. 

INSTITUTES 

One of the best ways of training the camp staff is for 
the local school system to conduct either long oi shoi t term 
institutes, especially for those who will assume the i esponsi- 
bility of camp leadership. These can be conducted as a pi e- 
service training course oi as an in-service progiam. The 
institute piovides an opportunity for the camp diiectoi to 
work on plans ■with his staff for the camp season as well 
as an opportunity for the staff to acquiie new skills and 
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knowledges pertaining to camping. The school system that 
adopts such an institute can bring in lecturers from univei- 
sities, local and state agencies to handle special topics. 

The major ai eas that should be covered in any training 
course for school camping are: 

Philosophy of Outdoor Education 

Integration with School Program 

Methods of Leadership in the Outdoors (democratic vs 
autoci atic) 

Community and State Cooperation 

The Progiam Potentials (conservation, recreation, 
work experience, etc.) 

Skills in Camp Crafts (outdoor living, cooking, fish¬ 
ing, nature, etc.) 

Health and Safety (sanitation, fire prevention, poison 
plants, etc.) 

Social Living and the Group Pj ocess 

If possible, a portion of the institute should be conducted 
at the camp site. This affords an opportunity for direct 
experiences for the staff. 

It will pay great dividends to consider carefully the prob¬ 
lem of leadership for outdoor education. Only in this way 
will the potentialities inherent in school camping be realized. 


Milton A Gabrielson is Associate Professor in Education at New York 
University 



COOPERATIVE ASPECTS OF SCHOOL CAMPING 
Arthur W. Selverstone 

School canipinf^, like llic auloinoljilc, i.s hcio to stay And 
like the auLoniobilc, llic fntuie will see a p:iowLh in number 
of school camps of vaiyin.(^ shajics, si^es and design But 
inhcient in cveiy camp always will he the unpai ailed oppor¬ 
tunity for social living and human relations. 

There is no denying the fact that the school camp affords 
a mo.st meaningful laboratory foi diiecl lenming experi¬ 
ences. Unfoi tunalely, in an effoit to oveicome possible 
resistance to a school-camp progiam and to piomote sup¬ 
port fo! it, sometimes a gi eater emphasis is placed on the 
"learning” aspects of the piogram than on othei potential 
values However, no self le.spccling eclucaloi can under¬ 
rate the possibilities that can stem from intimate gioup 
living in the camp cnvuoumcnl T'his in no way minimizes 
the contribution that school camps can make, foimally or 
informally, to the 3 R’s It docs niCcm, howevei, that there 
are other values, perhaps of a moic intangible nature, to 
be gained from the school camp Cei tainly Icai ning to live, 
to plan, to woik and to play togethci aie such values 
These learnings are not achieved merely by placing a 
gioup of people in the camp situation any more than a pei- 
sotv can learn to swim by sitting on the edge of a beach 
or pool Effort, instiuclion and guidance are the prere¬ 
quisites of accomplishment. 

Let us assume, however, that thousands of youngsteis 
in school camps, undei able leadership, will be gaining the 
insights necessary for coopei ative, democt atic group living. 
Aie such expel iences and insights neccssaiy foi coopera¬ 
tive, demociatic gioup living of value only to children and 
young adults > Isn’t it obligatory loi the adults of every 
Ameiican village, town, oi city to be piacticing examples 
of tiue communal, cooperative planning and living^ Must 
we not establish a working pattern of such action into which 
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our newly trained school children can fit and take their 
places ? 

As enriching as camp life and outdoor education may 
be for the school children they are not the sole beneficiaries 
of the program The very fact that a school has, or con¬ 
templates having, a camp may very well be the catalyst for 
community cooperation. The camp's existence can serve 
as the focal point of joint activity for various individuals, 
groups or agencies which, under ordinary circumstances, 
might be “rugged individualists" If this coopeiativc ven¬ 
ture proves to be worthwhile and satisfying, as it should 
with careful planning and skillful direction, it is not too 
far fetched to envision the same groups cooperating on 
other civic jjrojects 

The numbei of individuals or groups who might make 
school camping a civic enterprise is considerable The same 
holds true for the areas in which team work is possible 
Let us examine these. 

|oint Operation 

It is not always necessary, and in some cases not even 
feasible, for one school or town to carry the full load of a 
school-camp program Thus it might be advisable for sev- 
ei al schools, or sevei al school districts to combine in a joint 
project as was done in Calhoun County, Michigan, and 
Pillar Rock County, Washington Colleges conducting 
camps for their own students and faculty may direct such 
camps for the benefit of schools. 

A camp board or commission could be established to i un 
camps. The City and County of San Diego, Califoi nia, 
have such a commission with repi esentatives fiom the city 
and county governments, city and country schools, as well 
as parent-teacher organizations. 

A school boaid and a charitable foundation sponsor 
school camping in Dowagiac, Michigan. In Long Beach, 
California, a camp is owned by the city but operated by 
the Board of Education 
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Site LocaMoti 

In oiu planning foi scliool camps we should keep our 
aim (Incctcd towaid the acquisition of a camp site that 
offers the widest pos.sildc use It must be extensive enough 
to accommodate the Uital population for whom It is intended. 

It must be removed from city limits and still not be too far 
so as to make transpoitalion n choie oi a financial burden. 

It must possess the woods, lakes, streams and natuial sui- 
loundings which offer the maximum foi adventuie and 
learning. The geology and topogiaphy should piovide Inter¬ 
esting study and yet jiciinit for the construction of neces- 
saiy buildings and facilities as well as health and sanitation 
Installations. In suggesting or evaluating a possible camp 
site, many agencies will have the oppot tumty to cooperate. 
Colleges of foiestiy, departments of agi iculture, conserva¬ 
tion, paiks, health, on fedeial, state, county and municipal 
levels might serve as tesottrees for advice and infoimation. 

Thus, when the Plattsburgh State Teachcis College be¬ 
came interested in camping education and had located a 
camp site, the New York State College of Forestry on 
lequest sent expei ts to survey and evaluate the pioposed site. 
The I epoi t indicated : (1) the nature of watei supply and 

its po.ssible use for swimming, (2) topography which 
afforded oppoituuities for wiutci spoits; (3) foiest cover 
and its use foi indigeneous ci aft activities, and (4) accessi¬ 
bility. The departments of agricultiue could deteimine 
the feasibility of farm projects in a contemplated aiea. The 
depaitments of health could investigate a pioposed site 
from the standpoint of safe water supply, waste disposal, 
insect conttol and other safety and sanitaiy consideiations. 

Site Purchasing 

The fear of large financial expenditures for the pur¬ 
chase of a camp site has as much to do with the hesitancy 
of schools to inaugurate .school camp programs as much as 
any other single factor. This understandable fear is not 
always justifiable. 
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Aside from outright purchase, it is often possible to 
acquire lands by gift, loan or lease from the state or gov¬ 
ernmental agencies Park, recreation, conservation and for¬ 
est departments may own or direct camps which might be 
utilized by schools. Thus we see old C C C. camps being 
taken over by Iron County, Michigan and San Siego City 
and County. Some schools in Allegan, Michigan aie using 
state lands undei the jurisdiction of the Conservation De¬ 
partment. A Califoi nia State park is the site of San Diego, 
California’s Camp Cuyamaca. Upper Peninsula, Michigan, 
has a camp in a national forest. 

A parent-teachei association of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
joined with other community clubs to purchase a camp for 
the Tappan Junior High School. A public-spirited citizen 
gave land foi a camp in Catskill, New York. The Lions 
Club and other individuals purchased a camp site for schools 
in St Charles, Michigan. 

Foundations may be encouiaged to make contributions 
to the camping program. Thus, the W. K. Kellogg Founda¬ 
tion partially subsidizes the Clear Lake Camp in Michigan 
and leases the St Maiy’s Lake Camp to a camp board of 
Calhoun County, Michigan. The Mott Foundation has pro¬ 
vided a camp for Flint, Michigan and a foundation sup¬ 
plied the funds for the camp in Tyler, Texas. Community 
chests may also play a part as they do in Michigan’s Clear 
Lake Camp. 

Private camps and community agency camps have been 
utilized. College camps, such as those of Western Michi¬ 
gan College of Education in Kalamazoo, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, and North Idaho College of 
Education in Idaho are being used for school children 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio has boi rowed an agency camp, 
while a boy scout camp is being used at Niles, Michigan 
Youth serving agencies are other sources which can be 
approached for part time use of their camps. 

The camp need not, and perhaps should not, be fully 
biiiU and equipped at the outset. The children can do a 
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great amount of this iiccx'ssary work and piofit therefrom 
not only in skills and knowledges but also in the develop¬ 
ment of a concept of coninninity sei vice. 

Program 

In the development of an outdoor education piogiam 
the departments of education, conservation and recreation 
have the oppoi tnnity of doing joint planning of a btoad and 
compi chensive natuie Not to be ovei looked, however, are 
the contributions that can be made by the teachers and 
students. 

Staff 

The teachers of the school should play a most Important 
part in the life of the school camp They have the chance 
not only to teach in a most cfTcctivc learning envitonment, 
but also they are in the priceless position of living with 
their students and getting to know them in and undei differ¬ 
ent conditions. In tin n, the students might well probe and 
find that their teachers are people; real and human. 

The infinite piogram possibilities which exist in the 
school camp may necessitate supplementing the teachers’ 
knowledges and skills with other resource people Thus 
there will be places for specialists and leaders in wildlife, 
game and fish, foiestry, parks, education, reci cation, fire 
fighting, first aid, soil conset vation, agi icultuie, and health. 
Sporting groups, parents, voluntary agencies, and others 
could also be used to advantage in the program 

Financing the Project 

Under site purchase we indicated some of the ways 
■which could be used to acquire the land Theie aie other 
financicvl problems involved in the opeialion of the school- 
camp project. These might include the costs of food, trans¬ 
portation, and clothing. Since the entiie project is one of 
education, sponsored by boaids of education, all of the 
expense incident to the camp’s operation should be borne 
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by the school in the same way that its other activities are 
subsidized. That, however, may not be possible initially. 

Thus, parents, could pay for the food, on the basis that 
they would be doing so for the children while at home. 
Transportation costs would not be too great. However, 
should any parent be unable to pay those costs or supply 
the necessary clothing, social welfare agencies or community 
funds could be asked to provide therefor, ^ore than this, 
the children, parents, and community could participate in 
cooperative fund raising functions throughout the year 
with the specific purpose of devoting such funds to those 
children who need financial assistance. 

Interpretation of the Program 

To secure community support for the program it will be 
necessary to have it interpreted to the people. 

The parent-teacher associations can play a big pait in 
this area. Some of their meetings might well be devoted to 
discussions and the showing of such films as Life Camps' 
“School Time in Camp” to orient and educate the parents 
in the implications of the program. Parents should be per¬ 
mitted and encouraged to visit the camps, at suitable times, 
and see the program in operation, Good programs would 
make converts of some parents and missionaries of others. 

The school and town newspapers could feature ai tides 
about and from camp. Films taken at camp and shown at 
community group meetings would be most valuable. The 
radio could include camp features. Faculty membets could 
speak to service clubs, men's and women's clubs and church 
groups. 

Community Use of the Camp 

Just as the school should be the hub around which com¬ 
munity life takes place day and night for childien and 
adults, in a comparable way might the school camp be used 

Some of the greatest social gams m community living 
could come fiom the use of the camp by groups of adii ts 
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and tlicii famine's. Obviously such use could occui at times 
when the camp W'as not being used by the school. 

The use of the camp, its gumnds and facilities by patents 
and their families then niahe.s the eiitiie progiam one of 
vital concern to them—not only the school authorities. It 
develops a feeling of “it’s ours,” its contiasted with a feel¬ 
ing of "it’s thciis,” Wheievcr \vc look we .sec widespiead 
coopeiation on the pail of individuals and gtoups. This 
makes for a gi eater appicciation of tlic possibilities and 
values which arc inherent in the piogiam. Only through 
such understanding can the program prosper and flourish. 
Only through cooperative, communal eflroit can we achieve 
an appreciation and recognition of the woi th and dignity of 
individuals. Only through such appi eciation can we foresee 
a dissipation of ignorance, bias, and hostility with lespect 
to niinoi ity groups and peoples. .Yes, the school camp should 
be a cooperative entei prise. 


Mr, Arthur W Selvcrstono i$ an Instructor in Education at New York 
University, 



THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


A. K. Morgan 

Solid Dutch burghers and the worthy citizens who fol¬ 
lowed them on the island of Manhattan had been accus¬ 
tomed to the sight of the great columns of basalt 1 ising^ in 
a majestic palisade on the west bank of the Hudson River 
Late in the 1800's, New Yorkers and otheis who loved the 
Palisades became awat e that this geological phenomenon 
and historical landmark was threatened with destruction by 
quarrymen blasting for trap rock Many plans weie ad¬ 
vanced for the preservation of the cliffs and finally the 
State of New Jersey appointed a Commission to make 
recommendations to save the Palisades fiom furthei de¬ 
facement Similar action was taken by New York State 
and in 1900, a peimanent organization was formed, under 
the name of the Commissioners of the Palisades Intel state 
Paik, with jurisdiction in both New York and New Jersey 
and with power to acquiie whatever territory was deemed 
necessary along the Palisades; the authorization of this 
body being extended later to cover the acquisition of land 
to the northward. Subsequently, in 1937, the Palisades 
Interstate Park Commission was established by compact 
between the States of New York and New Jeisey, ratified 
by an Act of Congress and appioveci by the Piesident of 
the United States. 

That, in brief, is the organizational histoiy of the Pali¬ 
sades Interstate Park, one of the earliest laboiatories for 
the teaching and application of outdooi education which 
now, 50 years after its beginning, continues tc tell the con¬ 
servation story and serve the recreation needs cf thousands 
of metropolitan dwellers 

The Palisades Section is but one of the 10 Park areas 
under the jurisdiction of the Palisades Inteistate Paik 
Commission, which stretch along the west bank of the Htid- 
froni the Palisades northward to Hook Mountain and 
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past Hear Mountain to wlieie Stoim Kinpf Mountain btoods 
over the Iliuison All o£ this tci i ilory, now covciing some 
48,000 acies in New Yoik and New Jeisey, has been ac- 
quiicd thioiigh gcneious gifts of land and money from pri¬ 
vate individuals and by giants from both Slates 

The growth of the Paik has been guided by the Commis- 
sioneis, who aie pi ivale citizens soi ving without pay Much 
of the Paik’s eaily development and its unique chaiacter 
wcic influenced by the wisdom and skill of the late Major 
William A. Welch who, as head of the salai ied staff, sei ved 
the Park as Gcneial Manager and Chief Engineer from 
1912 to 1940, when he was succeeded by the piescnt General 
Managei and Chief Engineer, A. K. .Morgan, under whose 
supervision the Park continues its expansion and set vices. 

Major Welch, who was the RisL president of the National 
Confeience of State Paths, viewed the forest resetvations 
of the nation as mote than a way of meeting the lecreation- 
al needs of the public. Pie saw them as a means of pi eserv- 
ing for the public’s inspit ation gicat tiacts of land which, in 
the retention of the physical atti ibutes they had when they 
confronted and challenged the early settlei s, would give to 
their descendants an understanding of theii forefathcis’ 
struggles and the degree to which the land contributed to 
the development of the Ameiican chaiaclei Major Welch, 
the son of one of Moigan’s Raiders, was born in Kentucky 
and brought to Paik work the loie of the Kentucky Scouts 
and a great love of the outdoors, coupled with wide profes¬ 
sional experience gained as an engineer in Alaska, Mexico 
and the Western States 

Those who have scanned the wide places habitually see 
objects of the tei i am as pai ts of a panoi ainic whole The 
founders of the Pai k had such an cmbi acing philosophy for 
its development To them, the wide use of this aica was not 
inconsistent with their passion for its pieseivallon Plere, 
45 miles fiom a teeming metropolitan area, was a place to 
which urban dwellers could come foi reci cation, study and 
adventuie Large areas of woodland had been burned or cut 
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over In the years when charcoal was being- made to smelt the 
iron taken fiom neighboiing^ hills until more easily mined 
deposits were found in the Gieat Lakes legion. The denud¬ 
ed areas were reforested; lakes were created, scenic drives 
laid out; trails blazed; recreation and camping- aiea.s devel¬ 
oped and Revolutionary landmarks restored. What struc- 
tuies were raised, through aitistic use of materials and 
placement, never seemed imposed upon the background but 
rathei to be a part of it Not only humans took to the woods, 
but deer, beaver and other wood-folk sensed that hei e was a 
refuge and vetuined to its cover for shelter. 

A veiy impoilant part of the dream of the founders of 
the Paik was for camps wheie children who might other¬ 
wise not have an opportunity to know country life would, 
under tiained leadership, leain skills enjoyed by their coun¬ 
try cousins, become aware of Nature's wonders and beauty; 
develop a measure of the .self-reliance of the pioneets who 
bloke the wilderness and, in community living, move toward 
happy adulthood by learning how to live with others. There 
aie now 70 such camps accommodating as many as 7,000 
cluldien and adults at one time So that the camps might 
sei ve those most in need of the camping experience, and as 
many of them as possible, the sites ai e rented only to non- 
pi ofit 01 ganizations such as churches, settlement houses, 
chaiity oi ganizations, Scouts and Y’s, The Paik, in addi¬ 
tion to Its educational piogram, safeguaids health thiough 
operation of water, sewage and gaibage disposal systems. 
Organizations engage their own peisonnel to teach swim¬ 
ming, crafts, dtamatics, pioneei mg and allied skills while 
the ipaik, through its 5 regional museums, teaches couseiva- 
tion; Camp Department peisonnel tiained in waterfiont 
and pioneeiing activities aie equipped to advise on pro¬ 
grams, and leaders in the camping field are biought to a 
spring conference and seasonal meetings to speak to admin¬ 
istrative heads of Paik camps. 

Camps aie but one feature of the many reci eational facili¬ 
ties offered by the Paik, which is a gicat natuial play- 
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ground foi pcoi)le of .ill ;igcs Tho Heai Mountain Paik and 
adjoining Haniman Slate Paik attract the gicatcst attend¬ 
ance. A sail on the Iliulson is a "inn.st” foi visitois to New 
Yoik and they, along with thousand.s of icsidcnts, make the 
flip to Bear Mountain on the exclusion boats; business 
houses chai ter steamci.s for employee outings, and hun¬ 
dreds of othei visitois come by car. Beai Mountain Inn has 
overnight accommodations and its cafeteria, dining loom 
and food stands aic equipped to supplement the picnic hamp¬ 
er. A swimming pool, rowboats and athletic fields aie 
available foi the energetic, while a naUue tiail beckons to 
the natuic lover, and the Tiaiksidc Museums offer interest¬ 
ing and iustnictive exhibits which include live specimens of 
the native floia and fauna In the intei loi of the Park are a 
roller skating link, tenting areas foi those who wish to sleep 
out under the stats, lakes open to (ishei men, a bathing beach 
and moie picnic spots. All of the other Paik .sections have 
paiking areas and picnic gioves with fireplaces, and at 
Tallman Mountain Park thcic is also a swimming pool set 
on a plateau 'which overlooks the Hudson at its widest part 
—the Tappan Zee area made famous in legend by Washing¬ 
ton Irving, 

The vision of the Park’s future cmbiaced intensive as 
well as extensive use of its facilities and each season has its 
sports and devotees, many of them “repeateis.” Canoe re¬ 
gattas, archery and ski tournaments have stimulated intei est 
and participation of city dwellers in these activities At all 
seasons hikei s are on the trails. Fall brings auto parties and 
pickiiickei s to enjoy the flaming foliage and Winter diaws 
out a hardy race of wintei spoits’ enthusiasts Then it is 
that lakes offer skating siiiface.s with which no aitificial 
link can compete; toboggans race down a frozen liillside, 
a 50 meter ski hill at Bear Mountain is the scene of tourna¬ 
ments which attract thousands to day and night jumps in 
which ski experts compete, while open slopes and ci oss- 
coimtiy trails at Bear Mountain and Old .Silver Mine ,Ski 
Center offei an inducement to the novice and intei mediate 
groups to perfect their skill. 
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The orig-inal planners did not leave a rigid blueprint but 
1 ather one that allowed for expansion to meet needs which 
developed with the passage of the years. Highway improve¬ 
ments shortening tiaveling time and distance fiom the city 
and increased numbers of cars on the roads have created a 
demand for more facilities Plans have been prepared and 
approved for a new Palisades Intel state Parkway to extend 
from the New Jeisey end of the Geoige Washington 
Bridge to the Park, for more parking areas, bathing 
beaches and picnic groves, as well as a lehabilitation plan 
lor tlie group camps, Meanwhile, in the past few yeais, a 
new lake has been completed and will in time offer facilities 
to individuals wishing to camp out under canvas; a pi ogram 
of fish management is well under way, and a Junior Rang¬ 
ers’ project, administered by Park rangers, teaches young¬ 
sters ai riving “on their own’’ to camp with safety and 
comfort at the same time helping to insure the safety of the 
woodlands. 

It IS estimated that in a .single year the Park is visited by 
some 10,000 hikers, 30,000 diffeient campers in the group 
camps, each staying two weeks or longer, more than 300,000 
persons come by steamer and another 3,000,000 by car, bus 
and train. 

Just as the results of the educatois’ efforts cannot be de¬ 
termined quantitatively, so the influence of the Paik’s pio- 
giam of outdoor education cannot be measured adequately 
in terms of statistics. The greatest influence of the Park 
may be in the realm of the intangibles Many in the ai med 
forces returned from the theatres of war to testify that the 
self-reliance and skills taught them in camp contubiitcd to 
their survival; conservation lessons bear fiuit in a loweied 
tecord of vandalism to shrubs and flowers and. it is hoped, 
in gieater respect for piivate propel ty. 3o the initiate, field 
and sky and stream offer delights 'which ask no admission 
pi ice or age qualification to the enjoyment of thcii evei - 
changing spectacles and, at a time when A and IT-bonib 
threats make tensions run high, hundreds can flock to these 
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wilderness parks, not in ii negative gcstuic of escape, but in 
the attitude of strength of the Psalmist who sanf>, "I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, fiom whence cometh my 
help.” 


A. K Morgan is Clnef Engineer anil Manager of the Palisades Interstate 
Park in New Jersey 
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Social Studies Instruction By Maui ice P. Moffatt Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc, 1950. Appiox, 576 pp. 

SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION is a very practical guide 
for teachers who aie interested m ''down to the earth” materials 
and melhods. AH theones aie illustrated with concrete examples 
showing how they apply, and every phase of social studies is treated 
m the hglit of modem tiends and thinking. The text surveys the 
relation of the social studies to the social sciences, and new ap- 
pioacheb to social studies materials aie treated m the light of mod¬ 
ern teaching piocedures. The basic areas of geography, history^ 
sociology, etc, are suiveyed m graphic style How to analyze cur¬ 
rent events and use audio visual aids comes in for treatment 
Additional helpful material includes chapters on evaluation, the 
libraiy, planning the organization of materials and supervision 
Di Moffatt’s text will, undoubtedly, find a place almost as a 
handbook on the alert social studies teacher's desk 

One has the impiession in reading the text that he is following 
the steps of a master teacher who has written from the backgioiitid 
of his extensive experience in teaching supervision, The text should 
have a wide lange of usefulness, 

Dan W, Dodson 


Hebiew Language Literature and Culture in American In¬ 
stitutions of Higher Learning, by Abraham I Katsh New 
York, New York: Payne Educational Sociology Founda¬ 
tion. 1950. 91 pages. 

Professor Kat^h traces the status of the Hebiew language as a 
subject for study from earliest times in American education and 
finds that its prestige, pci haps, exceeded that of Gieek and Latin in 
the eaily institutions of higher learning The decline of Hebrew as 
a language was not paralleled, however, by a comparable decline of 
Hebiew literatuie and culture. 

The piesent study analyzes the leturns from 1024 schools and 
colleges in Ameiica and finds that the acceptance of Hebrew as a 
language is again on the rise and that many more institutions would 
accept thd language as college entrance requirement, if presented, 
A very useful part of the study is twenty-one pages listing the 1024 
schools, togetlier with then responses to the questionnaire regarding 
language requirements 
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Students will find this a useful compendium of reliable data It 
will make a useful base line from which to measure the growing 
impingement of the new state of Israel in American life as reflected 
by the recognition of Hebrew in AiTieucau institutions of higher 
learning. 

Dan W. Dodson 
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